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Learning Productivity at Research 
Universities 


Introduction 


Research universities enjoy the highest status 
among colleges and universities (Geiger, 1993, Graham & Diamond, 
1997, Lipset, 1994, Rosovsky, 1990) These complex organizations per- 
form an array of functions unlike that of any other educational institu- 
tion, ranging from basic and applied research ın virtually every field, 
graduate and professional training, and baccalaureate education They 
attract many gifted students and faculty members, lead the world ın 
great prizes awarded for science, and receive significant external support 
for their activities (Alpert, 1985, Noll, 1998) They train the vast major- 
ity of physicians and PhD recipients as well as about one-third of the 
baccalaureate degree recipients, even though they comprise only 6% of 
the baccalaureate degree-granting institutions. In addition, they are 
citadels of academic culture, where faculty autonomy and academic 
freedom are deeply rooted and fiercely protected (Rosovsky, 1990) In 
short, they are the standard to which most other colleges and universities 
aspire (Geiger, 1986, 1993) For better or worse, many colleges and unı- 
versities try to emulate certain of their characteristics, such as the entre- 
preneurial ethos that drives an unflagging search for resources to sup- 
port their ever expanding array of programs and activities. 

Research universities are not without critics, however Prior to the 
1990s most of the criticisms were from inside the academy, focusing on 
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matters related to Institutional governance, reward systems, and univer- 
sity goals In recent years, however, external groups have chastised these 
universities for their relentless pursuit of research grants and contracts, 
challenging them to redirect institutional effort to priorities that address 
compelling public 1nterests, such as undergraduate education (Brooks, 
1994, Education Commission of the States, 1995, Kellogg Commission, 
1997, The Wingspread Group, 1993) Indeed, the gualıty of their under- 
graduate programs was sharply criticized by the Boyer Commission on 
Educating Undergraduates 1n the Research University (1998), which 
characterized the record of RUS in baccalaureate education as “one of 
inadequacy, even failure" (p 37) This 1s because RUS ostensibly feed 
their undergraduates a steady diet of educationally vapid practices, such 
as large lecture-dominated lower-division classes that insure student 
anonymity and discourage meaningful intellectual engagement, reward 
systems that favor scholarly productivity over undergraduate teaching 
and advising, and heavy use of inexperienced graduate student 1nstruc- 
tors who aspire to emulate the research-oriented careers of their faculty 
mentors On the other side, the advocates for research universities argue 
that undergraduate study at research universities 1s superior in terms of 
both educational and economic value (Noll, 1998, Vincow, 1997) 

Surprisingly little empirical research 1s cited by those who criticize 
the quality of undergraduate education at RUs For example, the Boyer 
Commission report contains few references to systematic studies of the 
undergraduate experience that document poor performance of research 
university undergraduates compared with students at other types of ınstı- 
tutions If undergraduates at research universities are treated as “second- 
class citizens” (Boyer Commission, 1998, p 37) and the quality of their 
undergraduate education 1s uniformly substandard, this should be evi- 
dent by comparing the experiences of research university undergradu- 
ates with those of their counterparts attending other institutions 


Purpose 


The purpose of this study 1s to examine the learning productivity of 
undergraduates at research universities (RUs) Learning productivity 1s 
defined as the combination of student engagement m educationally pur- 
poseful activities and the gains they make in a range of desired outcomes 
of college The focus 1s on what students do with institutional resources 
and what they gain from their experience, not on institutional or faculty 
productivity measures represented by the number of classes taught and 
credit hours generated or number of publications and amount of external 
grants and contracts (Guskin, 1994) “We need to focus more on the stu- 
dent and his or her learning, and to be a little less preoccupied with, and 
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critical of, the faculty (and all of the rest of the administrative, profes- 
sıonal, and clerical support staff of our colleges and universities) in our 
quest for more productivity" (Johnstone, 1993, p 4) 

Three questions guided the research First, how do undergraduates at 
RUs compare with their counterparts at other types of 1nstitutions 1n 
terms of the amount of effort they devote to educationally purposeful ac- 
tivities (engagement) and the extent to which they make progress toward 
important learning and personal development goals? Decades of re- 
search show that the best predictor of desired outcomes 1s the amount of 
effort students devote to such activities as studying, writing, interacting 
with faculty and peers and using the library, 1nformation technology, and 
cultural and performing arts venues (Astin, 1993, Kuh, 1999, Pace, 
1990a, Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991) 

Second, has the quality of the undergraduate experience at RUs ım- 
proved over the past decade? There is some evidence that the numerous 
calls for reforming undergraduate education (Boyer Commission, 1998, 
Education Commission of the States, 1995, Kellogg Commission, 1997, 
The Wingspread Group, 1993) have prompted RUS to pay more attention 
to undergraduate teaching (Diamond & Adam, 1997) 1f, for example, 
instructors at RUs are more frequently using good practices 1n under- 
graduate education (Chickering & Gamson, 1987), this should be evi- 
dent 1n changes 1n student behavior, such as 1ncreased faculty-student 
interaction, engagement ın active learning activities, and involvement 
with peers ın cooperative educationally purposeful activities 

Finally, do some RUS out-perform others ın terms of undergraduate 
learning productivity? And if so, do certain institutional properties or 
characteristics distinguish high-performing RUs from other RUs? Al- 
though structural and organizational features of colleges and universities 
are not strongly related to student learning, students' perceptions of cer- 
tain qualities of their institution have both direct and indirect effects on 
student engagement and college outcomes (Baird, 1988, Kuh, Vesper, & 
Krehbiel, 1994, Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991) For example, students 
who perceive that their college emphasizes academics are more likely 
than their counterparts elsewhere to engage ın activities that support 
high academic achievement, such as studying and discussing ideas from 
classes with other students 


Methods 


Data Source and Instrument 


The data for this study are from The College Student Experiences 
Questionnaire (CSEQ) national research program, which includes about 
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250,000 student records since 1983 from several hundred colleges and 
universities. The CSEQ (Pace, 1990b) gathers information about stu- 
dents' characteristics and college experiences including (a) the amount 
of time and energy (effort) they devote to core academic tasks such as 
reading, writing, and studying as well as 14 other sets of activities such 
as course learning, interactions with faculty and peers, and use of cam- 
pus facilities such as the library, union, and cultural and performing arts 
venues (Activities scales), (b) their perceptions of eight key dimensions 
of their 1nstitution's environment (Environment items), and (c) the gains 
they made on 23 desirable outcomes of college (Gains 1tems) 

The psychometric qualities of the CSEQ are considered excellent 
(Ewell & Jones, 1996) The CSEQ Activities and Environment items are 
positively correlated with the Gains items In 1994 a panel of assessment 
experts identified combinations of Activities scale items that reflect 
three of the seven good practices in undergraduate education described 
by Chickering and Gamson (1987) student-faculty contact, cooperation 
among students, and active learning (Kuh, Vesper, & Pace, 1997). The 
items contributing to these indicators are listed in Appendix A The ac- 
tive learning items represent only efforts made by students, not instruc- 
tor-induced attempts to engage students ın learning such as small group 
work or collaborative learning activities. The relationships between the 
CSEQ items representing the three good educational practices and out- 
comes are reliable and moderately correlated (mid 0 30s to the high 
0.40s) (Kuh, Vesper, Connolly, & Pace, 1997) The patterns of correla- 
tions between 1ndicators and gains and the mean scores of the indicators 
are consistent by institutional type For example, selective (SLAs) and 
general liberal arts colleges (GLAs) have the highest scores, research 
(RUs) and doctoral universities (DUs) have the lowest scores, and the 
master's granting 1nstitutions or comprehensive colleges and universities 
(CCUs) typically fall in between (Kuh & Vesper, 1997, Kuh et al, 
1997) The correlations between good practice 1ndicators are also stable 
over tune (Kuh, Vesper, & Pace, 1997) Thus, CSEQ Activities and 
Gains items are reliable, positively correlated, and represent the extent 
to which students have been exposed to good practices 1n undergraduate 
education Additional psychometric 1nformation about the three good 
practice indicators 1s presented 1n Appendix A 


Samples 


Two samples of students were used to answer the research questions 
For the first two questions full-time enrolled students who began college 
at the institution were randomly selected from the CSEQ national data 
base to produce equal size samples (n = 2,000) from each of the two time 
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periods (1984—87, 1995—97) for each of the five different types of col- 
leges and universities as defined by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching (1994) research universities (RUS), doctoral 
universities (DUs), comprehensive colleges and universities (CCUS), 
selective liberal arts colleges (SLAs), and general liberal arts colleges 
(GLAs) Thus, the total number of students 1n this portion of the study 1s 
20,000 with 4,000 students from each institutional type, 2,000 from the 
mid-1980s and 2,000 representing the mıd-1990s The students were 
from a total of 183 colleges and universities. 29 RUS, 26 DUS, 59 CCUs, 
22 SLAs, and 47 GLAs Table 1 presents the characteristics of the sam- 
ples The institutions representing the RU and DU categories ın the 1990s 
were more selective compared with the 1980s, 1n contrast, the colleges 
representing CCUs, SLAs and GLAs were less selective 1n the 1990s 
compared with the 1980s In general, students in the 1990s were more di- 
verse 1n terms of race and ethnicity, which 1s to be expected given the 
changing demography of the country and college students These differ- 
ences are taken into account by the analytical approaches described later 

For the third research question a second sample was drawn composed 
of all full-üme enrolled students from the 33 RUS in the national CSEQ 
data base from 1983 to 1997 that had a mınımum of 160 student records 
including at least 40 seniors for a total of 31,219 students and 8,915 se- 
mors. Reports from seniors about what they have learned ın college are 
the most accurate 1ndicator of the impact of college, because seniors 
have had the most exposure to college and have typically completed 
most general education and major field requirements 


Data Analysis 


For all analyses institutional selectivity and students’ gender, race and 
ethnicity, and socioeconomic background were held constant This was 
necessary to take into account any changes ın students” background 
characteristics between the 1980s and 1990s and to minimize potential 
bias associated with different institutions being represented in the two 
time periods as well as the possibility that differences 1n institutional 
Learning Productivity Indicators (LPIs) might be due to different types 
of students attending different types of 1nstitution or from the differen- 
tia] impact of attending different types of institutions The estimate of 
Institutional selectivity! is from Barron's Profiles of American Colleges 
(1996), with selectivity coded on a 6-point scale, from 6 2 most compet- 
itive, 5 = highly competitive, 4 = very competitive, 3 = competitive, 2 = 
less competitive, to 1 = not competitive. All of the colleges and universi- 
ties 1n the study had the same selectivity classification for both time pe- 
rods The control variables were coded as follows 
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° Sex (coded 1 for men, 0 for women), 

e Race or ethnicity was coded as a set of dummy variables Asian 
Americans, African Americans, Whites, and Other Ethnicity (Ameri- 
can Indians, Latinos, and others), with Whites as the omitted refer- 
ence group Although Latinos represent a growing segment of the na- 
tional population, they remain underrepresented among college 
students, especially ın the 1980s As a result, not enough Latino stu- 
dents were 1n the CSEQ data base from that period to permit reliable 
comparisons of Latinos with other groups, 

Student socioeconomic status (SES) 1s represented by the sum of stu- 
dent responses to items measuring the amount the family contributes 
to the cost of the student's education (from none to all), and parent 
educational level (college graduate or not), 

° Institutional control (1 for public, 0 for private), 


To answer the first two questions we used multivariate analysis of co- 
variance (MANCOVA) to estimate a covariate model 1n order to com- 
pare the engagement and educational progress of RU students between 
the mid-1980s and the mid-1990s with those of students at other types of 
Institutions The engagement measures included the three good practice 
indicators (student-faculty contact, cooperation among students, active 
learmng) (Appendix A), amount of time spent on schoolwork (which 1n- 
cludes time attending class and studying), amount of required reading 
and writing, and the 14 Activity scale scores (Appendix B) The varı- 
able, EFFORTSUM, was computed by summing time spent on school- 
work, reading and writing, and the 14 Activity scale scores 1n order to 
provide an overall institutional measure of the amount of effort students 
devoted to educationally purposeful activities. Educational progress was 
represented by GAINSUM, the summation of the 23 Gain scale scores 
(Appendix B) Taken together, these measures can be considered “learn- 
ing productivity indicators” (LPIs) m that they reflect student engage- 
ment 1n good practices 1n undergraduate education and desired outcomes 
of college Student background variables (gender, race or ethnicity, SES) 
and institutional characteristics (control, selectivity) were used as co- 
variates to control their possible effects 

The third research question was whether RUs can be differentiated ın 
terms of the extent to which students engaged 1n good educational 
practices and benefitted from their undergraduate experience. To deter- 
mine this we used a cluster analysis technique (Tacq, 1997) to assign 
the 33 RUS to reference groups based on the standardized scores of 
EFFORTSUM and GAINSUM to minimize the bias from using different 
measurement scales (SPSS, 1999). To 1dentify the characteristics that 
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dıfferentıated among RUS, dıscrımınant analysıs (Klecka, 1980, Tacg, 
1997) was performed, using institutional selectivity, 1nstitutional con- 
trol, and students' responses to the eight CSEQ Environment scales (Ap- 
pendix B) as 1ndependent variables 

The effect sizes reported 1n Tables 3 and 4 were calculated using the 
method suggested by Cohen (1977) We also used Cohen's (1977) gen- 
eral guidelines for interpreting the mean differences between the time 
periods and between institutions anything below 0 20 was considered a 
trivial effect, between 0 20 and 0 50 a small effect, between 0 50 and 
0 80 a medium effect, and above 0 80 a large effect. 

Because the characteristics of students participating 1n American 
higher education have changed a great deal over the past two decades, 1t 
1s possible that statistical models that hold student characteristics con- 
stant may produce misleading interpretations of the performance of the 
. higher education system, ındıvıdual schools or clusters of Institutions, or 
certain groups of students attending different types of colleges and unı- 
versities For this reason we also analyzed the data without controlling 
for student characteristics In general, the same trends reported later 
held up across all 1nstitutional types 


Results 


Table 2 presents the unadjusted means and standard deviations for the 
seven learmng productivity 1ndicators (LPIs) In general, SLAs had the 
highest LPI scores on most measures followed by GLAs with RUs and 
CCUs having most of the lowest scores This 1s consistent with other 
analyses of student effort and gains 1n previous decades (Pace, 1984, 
1987, 19902) 

Table 3 shows the relationships between the LPIs of RUS ın the 1980s 
and 1990s and those of the other institutional types On only one LPI, 
time spent on schoolwork, did RU students 1n the 1980s score higher 
than other types of institutions However, by the 1990s students at all 1n- 
stitutional types but the CCUs were comparable to RU students this 
measure Overall, though, RUs improved relative to other types of 
schools on 9 of 28 comparisons, that 1s, they were either higher or be- 
came comparable ın the 1990s relative to performance ın the 1980s and 
lost ground on only four comparisons For example, RU students drew 
equal to DU students on peer cooperation and reading and writing, to 
SLA and GLA students on peer cooperation, and to GLA students on 
reading and writing and EFFORTSUM As mentioned earlier, these 
trends were consistent whether or not student characteristics were taken 
1nto account On balance, ıt appears that the increased effort devoted to 
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reading and writing by RU students coupled with lower levels of effort 
by students at other institutions reduced the gap somewhat between RU 
students and their peers elsewhere Although significant differences 
were found, the effect sizes were generally trivial, the only exceptions 
were medium differences between RUs and SLAs 1n the 1980s for fac- 
ulty contact and reading and writing (Table 3) 

Table 4 shows the changes of LPI scores from the 1980s and the 
1990s for each institutional type from the MANCOVA controlling for 
student background variables and institutional characteristics Overall, 
16 of 35 LPIs decreased and only 6 increased between the mid-1980s 
and the mid-1990s At RUs, faculty contact and reading and writing ac- 
tivities increased significantly, whereas active learning and the amount 
of time spent on schoolwork (attending class and studying) decreased 
Peer cooperation, overall student effort (EFFORTSUM), and overall stu- 
dent gain (GAINSUM) were unchanged At DUs, peer cooperation, fac- 
ulty contact, and EFFORTSUM increased, but time on schoolwork de- 
creased (Table 4) At CCUs, 4 of the 7 LPI scores declined (active 
learning, schoolwork, reading and writing, EFFORTSUM) At SLAs, 
reading and writing, EFFORTSUM, and GAINSUM decreased, whereas 
faculty contact mcreased At GLAs, 6 of the 7 LPIs changed, all of them 
decreasing, only faculty contact was unchanged We computed a supple- 
mentary MANCOVA (not tabled) to determine what accounted for the 
change ın the reading and writing LPI, inasmuch as it ıs made up of 
three measures number of assigned texts, number of essay exams, and 
number of term papers The trends over time at RUs differed from the 
other institutional types ın that the amount of writing (essay exams, term 
papers) increased at RUs, whereas at DUs, CCUs, and SLAs the number 
of assigned textbooks decreased and the number of term papers ın- 
creased and at GLAs the number of assigned textbooks and essay exams 
declined It ıs important to note, however, that the effect sizes were 
again trivial (Table 4), suggesting that even though statistically signifi- 
cant changes occurred in student learning productivity between the 
1980s and the 1990s at different types of institutions, the magnitudes of 
changes were small 

Table 5 displays the relationships between RU LPI indicators, student 
background characteristics (gender, race/ethnicity, SES), institutional se- 
lectivity, and institutional control Women outperformed men on most 
LPI indicators with the exception of time on schoolwork and GAINSUM 
Compared with White students, Asian Americans spent more time on 
schoolwork but devoted less effort to reading and writing African Amer- 
ican students devoted more effort to active learning, faculty contact, and 
EFFORTSUM and less tıme to schoolwork The LPIs of students of other 
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racial and ethnic backgrounds did not dıffer significantly from those of 
Whites Students from higher SES backgrounds devoted more effort 
overall (EFFORTSUM) The relationships between LPIs and year ın 
school were generally as expected, with seniors having the highest LPI 
scores and lower division students having lower scores, a linear pattern 
that ıs particularly clear from the EFFORTSUM and GAINSUM 1ndica- 
tors One mild surprise 1s that sophomores differed from seniors on more 
1ndicators (6) than first-year students (5) Institutional selectivity con- 
tributed positively to EFFORTSUM, which reflects in large part the 
higher scores on the three good practice indicators and reading and writ- 
ıng, however, selectivity did not affect GAINSUM or the amount of time 
spent on academics Holding student characteristics and 1nstitutional se- 
lectivity constant, ıt did not seem to matter whether students attended a 
public or private RU 

The cluster analysis produced two groups of research universities 
based upon their overall mean standardized scores on EFFORTSUM 
(F = 372, p € 0000) and GAINSUM (F = 14 4, p < 0 001) (Table 6) 
The first group (“high performing”) 1s made up of 9 RUs with a cluster 
center of standardized EFFORTSUM at 1 19 and GAINSUM at 091 
The second cluster (“other”) included 24 RUs with a cluster center 
of standardized EFFORTSUM at —0 45 and GAINSUM at —0 34 The 
high-performing cluster is dominated by private (and likely more 
affluent) universities, 1n fact, the five universities with the highest 
EFFORTSUM and GAINSUM scores are private and all were classified 
by Barron's as “most competitive" At the same time only one of the 
three state-assisted RUs in the high-performing cluster was “highly 
competitive” in terms of selectivity The second cluster 1s dominated by 
“very competitive” state-assisted universities, although four are “highly 
competitive” in terms of selectivity and only one (which had the lowest 
EFFORTSUM and GAINSUM scores) 1s classified by Barron’s as “less 
competitive ” 

The discriminant analysis (not tabled) correctly classified 88% of the 
33 RUs The two groups of RUs differed significantly on four measures 
(1) control (F = 18.01, p < 0 000), (2) selectivity (F=18 28, p < 0 000), 
(3) institutional emphasis on developing critical, evaluative and analyti- 
cal qualities (F = 13 31, p < 0 001), and (4) institutional emphasis on 
developing academic, scholarly, and intellectual qualities (F = 9 83, 
p < 0004) The structure coefficients from the discriminant analysis 
confirmed that high-performing RUs were more likely to be private 
(—0 591 for public), 1n fact, five of the seven private RUS ın the sample 
were assigned to the high performing group They were also more selec- 
tive in admissions (0 595), and perceived by their students to place a 
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greater emphasis on critical and analytical ability (0 508) and acade- 
mic/scholarly activities (0 437) 


Discussion 


The results of this study provide a mixed but cautiously optimistic re- 
port card ın terms of undergraduate learning productivity at research 
universities On balance, the performance of RU students in the 1980s 


TABLE 6 
Classification of Research Universities by Cluster and Discriminant Analysis 


Effort! Gal Effort2 Gain2 Control Selectivity Cluster Discriminant 


297 81 5439 083 019 
29329 5548 043 032 
29193 5651 030 141 


293 90 5421 048 009 
294 80 5313 056  -053 
293 69 5415 0 46 005 
290 16 5436 015 017 
290 80 5216 020 -109 
287 44 5539 -010 077 
287 42 5334 -010 -041 
287 70 5299 -007  -061 
284 40 55 46 -037 081 
286 39 5270 -019 -078 
Other 284 63 54 43 -035 021 
Cluster 285 07 53 33 -031 4-042 
281 61 56 13 -062 119 
28431 5320 038 -049 
284 31 53 15 -038 -052 
279 90 54 09 -077 002 
282 43 50 67 -054  -195 
279 57 52 88 -080 -068 
277 48 54 84 -0 99 045 


321 04 5852 290 256 0 1 1 

307 83 55 64 172 091 0 1 1 

302 39 5774 124 211 0 1 1 

High- 305 57 5338 152 -039 0 1 1 
Performing 29910 53 99 094 —04 0 1 1 
Cluster 297 47 55 08 080 059 I 1 1 
1 1 0 

1 1 0 

0 1 1 


277 24 5425 -101 011 
276 58 53 68 -107 -022 
279 00 5102 -085 -175 
272 58 51 59 -142 -142 


NWO HP HOP UO A G4 Q G + QA Q0 4 CA BU TO CA (O9 r AW RR Q ON O, ON Q ON 


MA — — — — — — — — — — — — — e — CO CD — — — — w = 
oooocooococccoocoococoococoocneo 
oeccooococeoccooocoorccooroce 


263 64 52 04 -222  -116 


Nores (1) Effort! and gami were original scores, and effort2 and gain2 were standardized scores for EFFORTSUM 
and GAINSUM respectively, (2) Cluster based upon standardized scores of EFFORTSUM and GAINSUM, (3) Dis- 
crimmant analysis based upon institutional control, selectivity, and CSEQ environment measures 
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and the 1990s did not compare favorably with that of SLA and GLA stu- 
dents and, to a lesser extent, DU students That said, the learning pro- 
ductivity gap between RUs and other types of colleges and universities 
narrowed somewhat during this period. Table 3 shows a net gain in five 
areas, with RUs 1mproving on nine comparisons and losing ground on 
four However, some of the gains made by RUs were due to lower levels 
of performance by GLAs and CCUs 

EFFORTSUM and GAINSUM are arguably the two most 1mportant 
learning productivity 1ndicators 1n this study EFFORTSUM represents 
the total amount of effort students put forth 1n educationally purposeful 
activities The research (Kuh, Hu, & Vesper, 2000, Pascarella & Teren- 
zını, 1991) shows that 1nvolvement ın a variety of these activities yields 
greater gains across a wide range of learning and personal development 
outcomes, which 1s represented by GAINSUM The performance of 
RUS ın both the 1980s and 1990s on these two indicators was compara- 
ble to the other types of institutions with the exception of selective Hb- 
eral arts colleges And at the highest performing RUs undergraduate 
learning productivity 1n the 1990s was comparable to the SLAs 1n this 
study ın that students were highly engaged ın educationally purposeful 
activities and reported substantial gains in the desired outcomes of col- 
lege These high-performing universities were distinguished by the de- 
gree to which they emphasized the development of intellectual and an- 
alytical qualities as perceived by students It ıs not known to what 
extent this feature of their environmental press 1s related to compara- 
tive resource advantage which allows high-performing RÜS, for exam- 
ple, to provide smaller classes and more favorable student-faculty ra- 
tos Selectivity, perceived quality, and entering student ability are 
highly correlated This is a major reason why private RUs attract highly 
able, motivated students which, ın turn, creates an intellectual “hot- 
house" type of learning environment populated by peers with similar 
characteristics At the same time, the effect sizes were trivial, so it 1s 
not likely that increasing selectivity or attending a private RU (as con- 
trasted with a public RU) will yield much ın terms of student gains 
(Table 4) 

The increase 1n faculty contact reported by RU students between the 
1980s and 1990s may be due 1n part to changing reward systems that 
place a greater emphasis on instruction (Diamond & Davis, 1997) and 
other efforts to improve the baccalaureate experience, such as modifying 
pedagogical approaches used 1n large 1ntroductory classes These 1nno- 
vations may be having a salutary effect on the frequency of student-fac- 
ulty contact Despite an increase 1n the frequency of faculty contact and 
the amount of reading and writing, the amount of time spent on school 
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work (including going to class) decreased at RUs One possible explana- 
tion 1$ that fewer students are regularly attending the classes for which 
they are registered, especially at large state-assisted universities (March- 
ese, 1998, Sacks, 1996) This phenomenon may be a function of certain 
sociocultural factors and be exacerbated by large classes that allow 
students to be anonymous and by the avaılabılıty of free course note-tak- 
ıng services on the Internet Even faculty members known to be excel- 
lent teachers report that 1t is not unusual for attendance in large 
lecture classes to average only about 60% on a given day These disturb- 
ing patterns 1n student behavior could account for at least part of the 
drop 1n the number of hours students devote to their schoolwork and par- 
tially explain why student learning (GAINSUM) was unchanged even 
though faculty contact and the amount of reading and writing activities 
increased 

The impact of college 1s affected by many factors, two of which are 
particularly relevant in interpreting the findings from this study The first 
is the entering characteristics of students, especially academic ability 
Colleges in this study that attracted highly able students generally had 
relatively high learning productivity indicators The second factor 1s the 
effects of the institutional context on learning productivity That 1s, dif- 
ferent environmental features may have differential effects on student 
outcomes (assuming student characteristics are held constant), thereby 
affecting the value added by the institution This study suggests that dif- 
ferent types of institutions have differential effects on student quality of 
effort, engagement in good practices, and gains from college This was 
the case whether student background characteristics were controlled or 
not. This means institutional type affects student learning productivity ın 
that different types of colleges and universities had different levels of 
learning productivity, a product of selectivity plus value added. Dıffer- 
ent institutional types also added varying amounts of value to the learn- 
ing productivity indicators However, most of these effects were small, 
indicating again that the impact of institutional type on educational out- 
comes was limited While individual institutions and clusters of schools 
within a type may perform better than others (as seen by the high per- 
forming set of RUs in this study), overall SLAs tended to outperform 
other types of colleges and universities on many measures At the same 
time RUs have some natural advantages, such as substantial science lab- 
oratory research facilities, cultural and performing arts venues, and a 
long-standing commitment to international exchange and related pro- 
grams, which may explain in part why RU students typically report 
greater gains on science and understanding others compared with their 
peers at other types of institutions (Kuh et al , 1997) 
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Implıcatıons for Research 


Although the focus of this study was on research universities, the re- 
sults provided some insight 1nto the performance over the past decade of 
the American higher education system and different types of institutions 
as defined by the 1994 Carnegie Classification Index From a national 
perspective, ıt 1s worrisome that the overall amount of student effort dı- 
rected toward educationally purposeful activities declined at SLAs, 
GLAs, and CCUS, as did the degree to which students reported benefit- 
ting from their college experience Table 3 shows 1ncreases on 6 and de- 
chnes on 16 of the 35 learning productivity indicators for a net shift 
downward of 10 Indeed, one of the clearest trends ındıcated by the re- 
sults of this study 1s lower LPIs at the small colleges, especially the 
GLAs (where six of seven declined) and the CCUs (four of seven de- 
clined) Together these two types of institutions enroll more than a third 
of all undergraduates Although institutional selectivity was held con- 
stant 1n the analyses, this gross measure does not necessarily reflect stu- 
dent motivation and 1s not immediately sensitive to changes ın students’ 
background characteristics such as academic preparation Additional re- 
search 1s needed to determine the effects of changing characteristics of 
students on undergraduate learning productivity 

The factors that distinguished the high-performing RUs from other 
RUs comport with traditional conceptions of quality 1n higher education 
They were most likely to be private, moderate size, highly selective ınstı- 
tutions (though several are state-assisted flagship campuses) with ap- 
proachable, helpful faculty members who place a high premium on aca- 
demic performance and critical, analytical thinking This finding 1s 
somewhat at odds with Braxton’s (1993) conclusion that selectivity of re- 
search universities was not systematically related to the level of critical, 
analytical performance required in course examinations In our study se- 
lectivity and students’ perceptions of the degree to which the institutional 
environment emphasized critical, evaluative, and analytical performance 
were strongly related, a zero-order correlation coefficient of 0 72, much 
higher than the 0 09 correlation Braxton reported Perhaps the differ- 
ences ın these two sets of findings are artifacts of different instruments 
and measurement scales Additional research on this topic 1s needed to al- 
Iuminate and possibly reconcile what appear to be inconsistent findings 

Additional research 1s also needed to compare what students do and 
get from college with reputational information such as collegiate rank- 
ings and experts’ impressions and popular indicators such as SAT 
scores, library holdings, and graduation rates The CSEQ and the Col- 
lege Student Survey are potentially useful sources of such information 
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Another instrument conceptually similar to the CSEQ, The College Stu- 
dent Report, was recently developed under the auspices of The National 
Survey of Student Engagement (NSSE), a project sponsored by The Pew 
Charitable Trusts The NSSE promises to provide institutions, state sys- 
tems, prospective students, and others with current, reliable information 
about the extent to which students are engaged 1n good educational prac- 
tices across a large number of institutions 

The data 1n Table 5 suggest that something akin to the occasionally 
mentioned but usually undocumented sophomore slump may exist If so, 
1s this a function of fewer resources being directed to students ın the sec- 
ond year relative to the amount of time and attention they got during the 
critical first year of college? Or are other factors at work that explain 
why the amount of faculty contact and active learning effort 1s lowest 
during the second year of study at research universities? 

Ironically, while some RUS appear to be intentionally modifying poli- 
cies and practices to create the educatıonally advantageous learning con- 
ditions that have traditionally been associated with small residential col- 
leges, the drops in LPIs at GLAs and SLAs might be a byproduct of a 
form of institutional ısomorphısm, whereby faculty members at liberal 
arts colleges and comprehensive universities begin to behave more like 
their graduate school mentors, emphasizing research and devoting less 
time to 1nstructional activities and meeting with students (Dey, Milem, 
& Berger, 1997) This line of reasoning applied to this study suggests 
that learning productivity indicators of different types of institutions 
could be expected to converge over tume Our findings provide some cor- 
roborating evidence for this. For example, the two 1ndicators directly 1n- 
fluenced by faculty behavior are the amount of assigned reading and 
writing and student-faculty contact Both show a mild trend toward ho- 
mogenization with reading and writing increasing over time at RUs and 
decreasing (thus converging) at CCUs, SLAs, and GLAs, 1n addition, 
student-faculty contact increased over time at both RUs and DUS as well 
as SLAs and was unchanged at CCUs and GLAs At a minimum the ın- 
stitutional isomorphism thesis warrants additional research, especially 
in light of the substantial disparity in the costs of attending different 
types of schools The relatively high tuition and fees charged by private 
SLAs and GLAs may be worth the cost 1f they provide a superior educa- 
tional experience compared with other types of institutions Although 
the quantitative differences still favor SLAs and GLAs, the gap has 
closed somewhat Additional research 1s needed to determine at what 
point cost-LPI ratios no longer justify the tuition differentials between 
private and public higher education 
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Implications for Policy and Practice 


Additional effort 1s needed from administrators, faculty members, and 
student Hfe professionals to further reduce the performance gap 1n under- 
graduate education between RUs and other schools To stimulate institu- 
tional improvement efforts, information about student experiences such 
as those presented in this article must be gathered and interpreted on the 
local level A key step 1s to systematically monitor the experiences of stu- 
dent cohorts over time and to compare these data at the national, consor- 
tial, and institutional levels Only then can an institution be confident 
about what areas need attention. Comparing the performance of students 
across academic umts and with other similar types of institutions. will 
probably be necessary to leverage institutional commitment to improve 
Most likely to 1nduce action 1s dis-aggregating the data by department or 
major field so that faculty and staff members get some useful practical 1n- 
sights about the activities of students they teach and that point to concrete 
changes they can make One place to start 1s a systematic examination of 
class attendance patterns Though there are many reasons for missing 
class, that a nontrivial number of students are absent from a third or more 
class meetings a term 1s symptomatic of the lack of authentic engagement 
ın the teaching-learmng process Faculty members supported by acade- 
mic and student lıfe administrators must set forth clear expectations for 
class attendance and hold students to these expectations Certainly such 
policies should not reward students for merely being present or penalize 
students for being absent And they cannot substitute for poor pedagogy 
Attendance policies must be coupled with good practices 1n undergradu- 
ate education, such as substantive class activities that compel students to 
be present and actively engaged ın the learning process 

Within the universe of research universities there are at least two dıs- 
tinguishable clusters of Institutions in terms of the baccalaureate experi- 
ence Moreover, certain groups of students attending RUs surely benefit 
to a significant extent from the breadth and depth of intellectual re- 
sources and social experiences these institutions offer The key to stu- 
dent learning and personal development, of course, 1s not the amount of 
resources available to students but the extent to which students use such 
resources to educational advantage Scale and complexity of the enter- 
prise are nontrivial challenges in this regard for the majority of state-as- 
sisted RUs However, it 1s possible through intentional efforts consistent 
with good practices in undergraduate education to make a large univer- 
sity feel or seem “small,” a condition that encourages more students to 
take greater advantage of learning and personal development opportunı- 
ties (Kuh, Schuh, Whitt, & Associates, 1991) Such intentional efforts to 
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create engaging, human scale subenvironments 1nclude small seminars 
for first-year students taught by regular faculty members, various forms 
of intentionally designed learning communities, such as freshmen inter- 
est groups and linked course learning options, ıntrusıve academic and 
career advising, service learning, and academic theme housing Faculty 
development activities are key to 1nsuring the success of such efforts 
Among those that appear to be effective are small grants to encourage 
faculty members from related fields to revise large 1ntroductory courses 
consistent with promising educational practices and participation 1n 1n- 
tensive multiple-day workshops where faculty members explore ın 
depth their assumptions about teaching and learning and the changing 
characteristics of today's students 


Limitations 


This study has several limitations First, different institutions are rep- 
resented ın the two time periods We attempted to compensate for this by 
controlling for institutional selectivity and student characteristics Even 
so, students from different colleges and universities were included ın the 
two time periods, therefore the results may be biased in some unknown 
ways The time periods selected for the analysis are arbitrary If data 
from different time periods were available possibly different trends 
would have emerged In addition, the CSEQ 1s designed to measure stu- 
dent behavior, not what institutional agents do As a result, ıt directly 
captures student responses to certain faculty-determined activities (e g , 
amount of required reading) but only indirectly reflects student perfor- 
mance resulting from innovative course- and classroom-based pedagog- 
ical approaches Such an example of this limitation 1s the active learning 
indicator used 1n this study, which, as mentioned earlier, directly reflects 
student-ınıtıated effort and does not account for student behavior 1n re- 
sponse to the ways faculty members arrange learning activities during 
class (problem solving, case studies) Also, certain types of potentially 
relevant items are not represented on the third edition of the CSEQ For 
example, computer and information technology has changed the way 
students access information, such as surfing the world wide web con- 
trasted with browsing 1n the library stacks Perhaps student responses to 
these and related items that now appear on the fourth edition would pro- 
duce different results Finally, if additional institutional characteristics 
were added to the analysis, such as per student educational expenditures 
and measures of research productivity, different clusters of RUs might 
have resulted and altered the interpretation of the findings from the clus- 
ter analysis and discriminant analysis 
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Conclusion 


Taken together, the findings from this study do not indicate that the 
undergraduate experience at research universities 15 substandard Gener- 
ally speaking, the learning productivity of research university students 
was on a par with other types of colleges and universities with the ex- 
ception of selective liberal arts colleges Granted, the overall perfor- 
mance of research universities in undergraduate education 1s not as 
strong as some might expect, given their resources and enviable position 
1n the 1nstitutional pecking order At the same time, research universities 
have 1mproved their relative performance during the last decade by re- 
quiring students to do more reading and writing and making faculty 
members more accessible, two categories of effort that are positively as- 
sociated with desired outcomes of college This improvement 1s espe- 
cially noteworthy because it represents areas institutions can influence 
directly 

At a small set of high-performing research universities students were 
engaged 1n educationally purposeful activities and benefitted from their 
college experience at levels comparable to their counterparts at selective 
liberal arts colleges It remains to be seen whether these and other re- 
search universities will expand and sustain institutional improvement ef- 
forts to further close the performance gap 1n undergraduate education In 
the absence of data about the amount of time and energy students ex- 
pend on the things that are related to institutionally valued outcomes, 
faculty members, student affairs professionals, academic advisors, and 
others can only guess ıf their efforts are having the 1ntended effects and 
which policies and practices need attention 1n order to improve the stu- 
dent experience. Because the findings suggest that the overall quality of 
the undergraduate experience may have slipped somewhat, such efforts 
would be most welcome because other colleges and universities will 
surely take note and many will likely follow suit 


APPENDIX A 
CSEQ Items that Represent Good Practice 1n Undergraduate Education 


Student-Faculty Contact 


All items from the CSEQ scale for Experiences with Faculty, plus 2 items from 
the Experiences ın Writing scale, and 1 item from the Clubs and Organizations 
scale define the content of this Indicator of Good Practice measure Five of the 
items describe academic contacts, 4 personal-social, and 3 could be either acade- 
mic or nonacademic The alpha coefficient for this good practice indicator 1s 0 89 
Item-score correlations range from 0 39 to 0 71, and item intercorrelations range 
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from 0 15 to 0 67 (Kuh et al, 1997) The list of items below from the CSEQ ıs 
arranged from the most frequent to least frequent response 


* Talked with a faculty member 

° Asked your instructor for information related to a course you were taking 
(grades, make-up work, assignments, etc ) 

* Visited informally and briefly with an instructor after class 

* Made an appointment to meet with a faculty member in his or her office 

* Discussed ideas for a term paper or other class project with a faculty member 

* Asked an instructor for advice and help to improve your writing 

* Discussed your career plans and ambitions with a faculty member 

* Met with a faculty advisor or administer to discuss the activities of a student 
organization, 

* Discussed personal problems or concerns with a faculty member 

* Had coffee, cokes, or snacks with a faculty member 

* Worked with a faculty member on a research project 


Cooperation Among Students 


The 13 CSEQ items that make up this indicator include 5 from Personal Experi- 
ences, 4 from Clubs and Organizations, 2 from Student Union, and 1 each from 
Experience 1n Writing and Course Learning The nature or setting of the coopera- 
tion activities reveals that 3 have academic settings, 4 have personal-introspective 
settings, and 6 have social or group settings In general this 1ndicator of coopera- 
tion among students suggests a friendly, helpful set of relationships primarily ın- 
terpersonal and social with some that are primarily academic The alpha coeffi- 
cient for this indicator is 085 Item-score correlations range from 0 34 to 0 62 
and item 1ntercorrelations range from 0 14 to 0 74 (Kuh et al , 1997) 


* Told a friend why you reacted to another person the way you did 

* Sought out a friend to help you with a personal problem 

* Tried to explain the (course) material to another student or friend 

* Asked other people to read something you wrote to see 1f 1t was clear to 
them 

Discussed with other students why some groups get along smoothly, and 
other groups don't 

Sat around in the union or center talking with other students about your 
classes and other college activities 

Asked a friend to tell you what he or she really thought about you 

Been ın a group where each person, including yourself, talked about his or 
her personal problems 

Discussed policies and issues related to campus activities and student gov- 
ernment 

Discussed reasons for the success or lack of success of student club meet- 
ings, activities, or events 

Worked 1n some student organization or special project (publications, stu- 
dent government, social event, etc ) 

Used the lounge(s) or meeting rooms (in the union) to meet with a group of 
students for a discussion 

* Worked on a committee 
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Active Learnıng 


The 22 items contributing to this indicator come mainly from the CSEQ scales 
for Library Experiences and Course Learning with 14 items Four items came 
from the Experience 1n Writing scale and 4 from the Personal Experiences 
scale The alpha coefficient is 0 88 Item-score correlations range from 0 36 to 
0 57, and item intercorrelations range from 0 05 to 0 65 (Kuh et al, 1997) All 
of the active learning activities listed below are related to students' academic 
work, although a few reflect personal development interests 


Underlined major points 1n the readings 

Wrote a rough draft of a paper or essay and then revised ıt yourself before 
handing it in 

Used a dictionary or thesaurus to look up the proper meaning of words 
Tried to see how different facts and ideas fit together 

Thought about practical applications of the material 

Summarized major points and information ın your readings or notes 
Worked on a paper or project where you had to integrate ideas from vari- 
ous sources 

Identified with a character in a book or movie and wondered what you 
might have done under similar circumstances 

Revised a paper or composition two or more times before you were satis- 
fied with it 

Referred to a book or manual about style of writing, grammar etc 

Used the card catalog or computer to find what materials there were on 
some topic 

Made outlines from class notes or readings 

Developed a bibliography or set of references for used in a term paper or 
other project 

Elected a course that dealt with understanding personal and social behav- 
10r 

Used indexes (such as Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature) to journal 
articles 

Read articles or books about personal adjustment and personality develop- 
ment 

Took a test to measure your abilities, interests, or attitudes 

Asked the librarian for help 1n finding material on some topic 

Read something 1n the reserved book room or reference section 

Did additional readings on topics that were Introduced and discussed ın 
class 

Found some interesting material to read just by browsing in the stacks 
Ran down leads, looked for further references that were cited 1n things you 
read 
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APPENDIX B 
CSEQ (3rd ed ) Scales and Items 


Actıvıtıes Scales 


Library (10 items) 

Experience with Faculty (10 items) 
Course Learning (10 items) 

Art, Music, Theater (12 1tems) 
Student Union (10 items) 

Athletics and Recreation (10 items) 
Clubs and Organizations (10 items) 
Experience in Writing (10 items) 
Personal Experiences (8 items) 
Student Acquaintances (10 1tems) 
Science (10 items) 

Campus Residence (10 items) 
Topics of Conversation (10 1tems) 
Information 1n Conversations (6 1tems) 


Environment Items 


Academic, scholarly, and intellectual qualities 
Aesthetic, expressive, and creative qualities 
Critical, evaluative, and analytical qualities 
Vocational and occupational competence 

Personal relevance and practical value of courses 
Relations among students and student groups 
Relations with faculty members 

Relations with administrative personnel and offices 


Gains Items 


Job or work skills 

Background for further education 

Broad general education 

Career information 

Understanding and enjoyment of art, music, drama 
Acquaintance with and enjoyment of literature 
Knowledge of history 

Knowledge about different parts of the world and people 
Wntng 

Computers and other information technologies 
Awareness of different philosophies, cultures, ways of life 
Values and ethical standards 

Self-understanding 

Ability to get along with others 

Teamwork skills 

Good health habits and physical fitness 
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Science and experimentation 

Science and technology developments 
Consequences of science and technology 
Analytical and logical thinking 
Quantitative problem solving 

Synthesis ability 

Self-dırected learning 


Note 


1The Barron's selectivity index is based on the following information provided by 
colleges median entrance examination scores for the freshman class, percentages of 
freshmen scoring 500 and above and 600 and above on both the verbal reasoning and 
mathematics reasoning sections of the SAT (noncentered), percentages of freshmen 
scoring 21 and above and 27 and above on the ACT, percentage of freshmen who ranked 
1n the upper fifth and upper two-fifths of their high-school graduating class, minimum 
class rank and grade point average required for admission, and percentage of applicants 
who were accepted for admission (Barron's Profiles of American Colleges, 1996) 
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Dishonesty in Academic Environments X 


The Influence of Peer Reporting Requirements 


Surveys of cheating among college students sug- 
gest that academic dishonesty 1s both prevalent and growing (Bowers, 
1964, Haines, Diekhoff, LaBeff, & Clark, 1986, McCabe & Trevino, 
1993, 1997, Singhal, 1982, Stern & Havlicek, 1986) In response, many 
colleges have been reviewing their policies on academic integrity in 
search of ways to reduce academic dishonesty on their campuses One 
strategy that has received renewed attention 1s the use of academic honor 
codes Within the last ten years, Duke University, George Washington 
University and the Harvard Business School have adopted honor codes, 
and Georgetown University has adopted an honor system that 1ncorpo- 
rates many of the features of a traditional honor code Several schools 
have taken steps to reinvigorate their long-standing honor code policies, 
and several others are currently evaluating the possibility of ımplement- 
ing honor codes for the first time Recent research (e g, McCabe & 
Trevino, 1993, McCabe, Trevino, & Butterfield, 1999) demonstrates that 
well-1implemented honor codes can be effective in reducing cheating and 
maintaining standards of academic honesty and Integrity 

According to Melendez (1985), academic honor codes include at least 
one of the following elements (1) the use of a written pledge 1n which 
students affirm that their work will be or has been done honestly, (2) stu- 
dents comprise the majority of the judiciary that hears alleged violations 
of academic dishonesty or the chair of this group 1s a student, (3) un- 
proctored examinations, and (4) a clause that places some degree of 
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obligation on students to report incidents of cheating they learn about or 
observe Although only a modest number of honor codes 1nclude all four 
of these elements, the vast majority 1nclude at least two, and many 1n- 
clude three 

It 1s Melendez's fourth element, peer reporting requirements, that 1s 
the focus of this article These reporting requirements are of significant 
1nterest for at least three reasons First, many honor codes include some 
level of reporting responsibility Second, students find peer reporting to 
be the most difficult responsibility associated with honor codes (Mc- 
Cabe, Trevino, & Butterfield, 1999) Third, efforts to implement honor 
codes have been delayed or given up on some campuses 1n the face of 
student resistance to reporting requirements As Melendez (1985, p 9) 
noted, "All but one of the schools that reported having thought about and 
decided against an honor code mentioned opposition to reportage as a 
factor in the decision " 

The primary question driving this research 1s what impact peer report- 
ing requirements have on student behavior In examining this issue, we 
address two related questions First, are stronger peer reporting require- 
ments associated with lower levels of academic dishonesty among col- 
lege students? Although ıt may seem logical to assume that stronger re- 
porting requirements will increase the risk of detection and reduce the 
general level of student cheating, we are not aware of any empirical 
studies that have examined this relation The second issue of interest 1s 
what contexts are most likely to encourage peer reporting For example, 
is peer reporting more likely ın honor code environments? Is peer re- 
porting more likely when a campus’s academic policies require report- 
ing? Our ultimate goal 1s to better understand whether colleges and unı- 
versities should attempt to maintain or implement peer reporting 
requirements ın their academic integrity policies 


Theory and Hypotheses 


We begin by examining contexts ın which peer reporting 1s discour- 
aged (e g , where strong norms discourage peer reporting) and contexts 
in which peer reporting 1s encouraged and supported (e g , where peer 
reporting requirements exist) 


Norms Encouraging Peer Reporting 


Trevino & Victor (1991) defined peer reporting as “lateral control at- 
tempts that occur when an 1n-group member discloses a peer's wrongdo- 
ing to higher authorities outside the group " Peer reporting 1s generally 
discouraged within groups, because groups tend to create norms that 
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support in-group loyalty (Katz & Kahn, 1978, Trevino & Victor, 1991) 
These norms can be highly adaptive, ensuring group cohesiveness and 
fostering feelings of security (Shaw, 1971). When a group member en- 
gages in misconduct, other group members tend to prefer handling the 
situation within the group and often react negatively when members 
venture outside the group to report the misconduct (Graham, 1986) Peer 
reporting, therefore, represents a violation of group norms regarding 
loyalty Group members are likely to respond to a peer reporter with 
condemnation, evaluating the peer reporter as unlikable and judging his 
or her peer reporting as unacceptable (Greenberg, Miceli, & Cohen, 
1987) The peer reporter may face group sanctions, including retaliation, 
ostracism, or expulsion from the group (e g , Feldman, 1984, Trevino & 
Victor, 1991) 

Research has also suggested that many would-be peer reporters are 
aware of these negative consequences In McCabe, Trevino, & Butter- 
field's (1999) quahtative research, a number of students expressed con- 
siderable concern about peer reporting decisions and a reluctance to re- 
port others, especially friends. These students offered many reasons for 
this reluctance, 1ncluding a fear of being responsible for having another 
student expelled, a fear of making an enemy, a concern about reporting a 
friend, a fear that the accused student might actually be innocent, a code 
of silence that suggests that reporting on one's peer 1s worse than cheat- 
ıng, peer ıntımıdatıon associated with that code of silence, a concern 
about being stıgmatızed as a "squealer", and a belief that the offender 
will never face prosecution In addition, Miethe and Rothschild (1994) 
argued that some people are reluctant to report their peers because doing 
so might harm the institution (e.g , by tarnishing its reputation) 


Norms Dıscouragıng Peer Reporting Creating Counter- 
pressure 


Theorısts have also suggested that normative counterpressures can 
promote peer-reporting behavior Building upon role theory (e g , Katz 
& Kahn, 1978) and reinforcement theory (e g., Luthans & Kreitner, 
1985), ıt can be argued that the likelihood of peer reporting depends 
upon role responsibilities and reinforcement structures Peer reporting 1s 
more likely to occur where peer reporting 1s expected as part of one's 
role responsibility and where peer reporting 1s rewarded or failure to re- 
port 1s punished In academia, this type of context perhaps most closely 
matches an honor code environment Thus we propose that peer report- 
ing will be higher 1n honor code environments and, 1n particular, 1n 
honor code environments where the role responsibility for peer report- 
ıng 1s high. 
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Fırst, honor codes create a strong normatıve environment, a culture of 
Integrity that discourages cheating (McCabe & Trevino, 1993) and that 
may support peer reporting McCabe, Trevino and Butterfield's gualıta- 
tive research found that “code students sense that they are part of a special 
community that demands compliance with certain standards 1n exchange 
for the many privileges associated with honor codes, such as unproctored 
exams and self-scheduled exams” (McCabe et al , 1999, p 230) In gen- 
eral, honor codes are liked, respected, valued, and taken seriously by stu- 
dents Therefore, 1n honor code environments we would expect greater 
commitment to and involvement ın the academic environment and greater 
acceptance of the moral validity of norms against cheating In addition, ın 
honor code environments students actively participate 1n the creation of 
this moral context by participating 1n judicial processes and by establish- 
ing and enforcing rules and norms regarding appropriate conduct As a re- 
sult, students should feel some ownership of this culture and should de- 
sire to protect 1t and the privileges 1t offers Cheaters who go unpunished 
threaten the validity of these valued social norms Therefore, students 1n 
honor code environments should be more willing to report a peer who 
cheats The reporting and ensuing punishment serve to maintain percep- 
tions that the institution 1s a just environment where rule violators get the 
punishment they deserve (Trevino, 1992) 


H1 There will be more peer reporting at honor code schools than at schools 
that do not have an honor code 


Peer reporting can also be thought of 1n terms of role responsibility 
(Graham, 1986, Miceli, & Near, 1984, Trevino & Victor, 1991) Creat- 
ing a responsibility to report peers who violate the rules provides a 
counterpressure to the strong norms supporting 1n-group loyalty When 
an organization defines peer reporting as part of one's role, it becomes 
somewhat easier to do and to explain to others It also provides explicit 
guidance regarding expected behavior For example, Miceli, Near, & 
Schwenk (1989) found that whistle blowing among auditors was higher 
when they saw it as a prescribed part of their role Similarly, Trevino & 
Victor (1991) found that role responsibility influenced the ınclınatıon to 
report a peer 

Some academic institutions, especially those with academic honor 
codes, prescribe peer reporting as a fundamental role responsibility 
Defining students’ roles ın this manner may be effective because it pro- 
vides students with explicit guidance as to what behaviors are expected 
of them as members of their campus community But, 1t is important to 
note that such role responsibility can be prescribed at different levels At 
some institutions, the academic integrity policy requires peer reporting, 
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and students often sign a pledge that they will report any and all ıncıdents 
of academic dishonesty Failure to report ıs itself an infraction This pub- 
lic commitment, combined with the potential punishment for nonreport- 
ing, should influence students to report misconduct they observe At 
other institutions, peer reporting 1s obligated (the academic integrity pol- 
ıcy obligates students to report, but no cost of failure to do so 1s stated), 
encouraged (although reporting 1s encouraged, ıt is not considered a stu- 
dent responsibility), or not encouraged (the policy 1s silent on the ques- 
tion of reporting) We would expect peer reporting to be highest where ıt 
1s required and respectively lower ın each of the other environments 

A retributive justice perspective can be used to explain the link be- 
tween role responsibility to peer report and peer reporting behavior Ret- 
ributive justice concerns the notion that all social systems require mech- 
anisms (e g , punishment) for dealing with misconduct (Hogan & Emler, 
1981, Trevino, 1992) Accordingly, people expect misconduct to be fol- 
lowed by appropriate punishment. As argued by Trevino (1992), punish- 
ment expectations serve a number of important purposes, including 
deterring future violations, reinforcing and upholding standards of 
behavior, symbolizing the value of norm conformity, making an exam- 
ple of the violator, and maintaining the perception that the world 1s a just 
place where people get what they deserve Norms supporting peer re- 
porting can therefore create and maintain a system of retributive justice, 
which may ın turn foster positive attitudes and feelings In contrast, 
when norms do not support peer reporting, misconduct may not be fol- 
lowed by appropriate punishment, causing group members to experience 
negative feelings and attitudes (e.g , feelings of injustice) Students are 
therefore likely to benefit from accepting their role responsibility for re- 
porting peer misconduct This leads us to predict that the greater the ex- 
pected role responsibility, the greater the likelihood of peer reporting 


H2 Peer reporting behavior will increase as the role responsibility for peer 
reporting increases 


Role Responsibility for Reporting, Student Perceptions of 
Getting Caught, and Cheating 


Given the resistance to peer reporting that exists, we wanted to inves- 
tigate whether peer reporting requirements are associated with such 1m- 
portant cheating-related outcomes as the perceived chance of being re- 
ported We propose that students at institutions with greater role 
responsibilities for peer reporting will perceive that the chance of get- 
ting caught cheating 1s higher For example, as noted above, someone at 
an institution that requires students to sign a pledge to report peers who 
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cheat would observe many of hıs/her peers signing this pledge We be- 
lieve this public demonstration of commitment 1s likely to influence stu- 
dents' perceptions of their peers' attitudes and potential behavior In 
such an environment, students are more likely to believe that the chance 
of being caught cheating 1s high relative to environments where the role 
responsibility for reporting 1s lower 


H3 Increased role responsibility for peer reporting will be positively associ- 
ated with the perception that cheaters will be caught 


Student perceptions about the chance of being caught cheating are 
particularly important because previous research has demonstrated that 
lower levels of cheating are observed where students believe that 
cheaters will be caught (e g , McCabe & Trevino, 1993, Tittle & Rowe, 
1973) Where students perceive that cheating 1s likely to be reported, 
they are also likely to believe that cheaters will be caught and punished 
A rational choice perspective (Piliavin, Thornton, Gartner, & Matsueda, 
1986) posits that human behavior 1s a function of perceived probabilities 
and magnitudes of rewards and punishments calculated by the perceiver 
From this perspective, students trade off the negative consequences of 
being caught cheating against the positive consequences of cheating 1f 
they are not caught Cheating would be lower where the costs outweigh 
the benefits Thus, under conditions where would-be cheaters perceive a 
relatively high chance of being caught and punished, cheating should be 
less likely than when the opposite conditions exist 


H4 Cheating will be lower where there 1s a stronger perception that cheaters 
will be caught 


Methodology 


The research discussed here was part of a larger study of academic ın- 
tegrity among college students The sample included a total of 31 
schools, 14 of which had traditional academic honor codes, and 17 of 
which employed other policies to address issues of student integrity 
These code and non-code schools were comparable in size (mean num- 
ber of students = 3426 for non-code and 3447 for code institutions), aca- 
demic selectivity (mean SAT score = 1235 for non-code and 1244 for 
code institutions), and residential character (80% of the students at the 
noncode schools and 89% at the code schools lived on campus) How- 
ever, five traditional women’s colleges were included in the code school 
sample, whereas there were none among the non-code schools 

At 30 of the 31 institutions, surveys were mailed to a random sample 
of 400 students in the fall of 1995, 200 members of the senior class and 
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100 members each of the sophomore and Junior classes Due to a misun- 
derstandıng, only 100 students received surveys at the remaining school 
Thus a total of 12,100 surveys were distributed 

At honor code schools, 41 4% of the surveys were returned while at 
noncode schools only 30 9% were completed Twenty-five percent of 
the respondents were sophomores, 24 496 were juniors, and 50 6% were 
seniors The demographic profile of the respondent group closely 
matched the respective institutional profiles with the exception of gen- 
der While we would have projected a female/male ratio of 59/41 among 
respondents, females returned surveys at a significantly higher rate, and 
the actual female/male ratio among respondents was 67/33. This over- 
representation of women and students attending honor code schools 
yields a sample that 1s biased 1n favor of groups who generally report 
lower levels of cheating (e g , Bowers, 1964, McCabe & Trevino, 1993) 


Measures 


Expected peer reporting by self Expected peer reporting by self was 
measured using a İ-poınt Likert scale item that asked respondents how 
likely ıt was that they would report an incident of cheating they had ob- 
served The scale ranged from very unlikely (1) to very likely (4) 

Expected peer reporting by others Expected peer reporting by others 
was measured using a 4-point Likert scale 1tem that asked respondents 
how likely they thought ıt was that the typical student at their school 
would report an 1ncident of cheating they had observed The scale 
ranged from very unlikely (1) to very likely (4) 

Actual reporting Actual reporting was measured by a single question 
that asked students 1f they had ever reported an 1ncident of cheating 
However, because only 43% of our respondents indicated that they had 
actually observed such an incident, the sample for analyses involving the 
actual reporting variable was only 1,843 students This 1ncluded 694 stu- 
dents 1n the code sample and 1,149 students 1n the noncode sample 

Role responsibility for peer reporting In discussing reporting require- 
ments associated with academic honor codes, Melendez (1985, p 37) 
identified four different levels of obligation that codes may place on a 
student required (“failure to report an infraction [1s] itself a violation”), 
obligated (an obligation to report 1s 1mplied, but no cost for failure to do 
so 1s stated), encouraged (the policy implies a student has the “option” 
to report or not to report), and not encouraged (the policy gives “evi- 
dence that reportage [1s] generally not considered a student responsibil- 
ity”) Each school was asked to classify itself using Melendez’s defini- 
tion, and then each school's choice was verified by an examination of its 
honor code or Judicial policy 
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There was at least one school where the resulting classification was 
not without some question This noncode school classified its reporting 
requirement as "obligated" because its Ethics Code states, “Tt 1s the re- 
sponsibility of each student to report any suspected violations of the 
ethics code " However, its Ethics Code goes on to say, “It 1s not required 
that the individual suspected violators be 1dentified " As suggested ear- 
lier, the most difficult 1ssue for many students when 1t comes to report- 
ıng 1s the reluctance to report one's peers A provision that allows a stu- 
dent to fulfill his or her reporting obligation by simply informing a 
professor that some cheating took place, without supplying any other 
information, would not seem to qualify as much of an "obligation" 
ın the minds of most students After some debate, however, this 
school's self-classification of its reporting requirement as "obligated" 
was retained 

The only other concern with the Melendez categorization 1s the fact 
that policies “requiring” students to report cheating are rare, except in 
military schools For example, in Melendez’s study only 2 of his 26 non- 
military code schools “required” reporting, and ın our sample only one 
code school “required” students to report incidents of cheating 

Thus the role responsibility for peer reporting variable we employed 
was a categorical variable based on the four different reporting require- 
ments identified by Melendez Among the 14 code schools in our sam- 
ple, 1 “required” reporting, 9 “obligated” it, and 4 “encouraged” it 
Among noncode schools, 2 “obligated” reporting, 9 “encouraged” it, 
and at 6 schools reporting was “not encouraged ” 

Chance of getting caught Student perceptions of the chance of get- 
ting caught cheating were measured by a 4-point Likert-scale item (very 
low to very high) that asked “how would you rate [the] chances of get- 
ting caught cheating at [your mstitution]?” 

Level of cheating The level of cheating was a composite measure 
consisting of 8 types of self-reported academic dishonesty that students 
consider to be serious using crib notes on a test, copying from another 
student during a test, copying from another student during a test without 
his/her knowledge, helping someone else to cheat on a test, copying ma- 
terial and turning 1t in as your own work, fabricating or falsifying a bib- 
hography, turning ın work done by someone else, and copying a few 
sentences of material from a published source without footnoting it Re- 
spondents were asked to identify the frequency with which they had en- 
gaged in each of these behaviors on 5-point Likert scales (from 1 = 
never to 5 = many times) A composite measure was constructed by cal- 
culating the total number of self-reported violations, and this measure 
had a scale Cronbach’s alpha of 0 75 
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The composıte cheatıng measure could range from 8 to 40 for any ın- 
dıvıdual, with 8 representing no self-reported academic dishonesty of 
any kind, and 40 representing frequent academic dishonesty across all of 
the categories studied The actual scores for this variable ranged from 8 
to 40 with an overall mean of 10 25 and a standard deviation of 3 23 
However, the academic dishonesty variable was highly skewed, and ın- 
spection of the residuals 1n subsequent regression analyses suggested 
that the standard assumptions of normality were violated Thus a log 
transformation (Cohen & Cohen, 1983) of the academic dishonesty vari- 
able was used ın all statistical analyses (The resıduals ın the regression 
analyses employing this log transformation are normally distributed ) 
This transformed measure of academic dishonesty had a mean of 0 99 
and a standard deviation of 0 11 


Results 


The ıntercorrelatıons among all study variables are shown ın Table 1, 
and the results for all hypothesized relationships are summarized 1n 
Table 2 

Hypothesis 1, which predicted greater levels of peer reporting at 
schools with honor codes, was tested using a simple t-test to evaluate 
differences 1n reporting between code and noncode schools As pre- 
dicted, peer reporting was higher at honor code schools than at noncode 
schools Hypothesis 1 was strongly supported for the level of actual re- 
porting (t = 3 595, p < 0 001), the expected level of reporting by self (1 = 
23 977, p < 0 0001), and the expected level of reporting by others (t = 
31.702, p « 0 0001) 

Hypothesis 2, which predicted a direct relation between both expected 
and actual reporting and the reporting requirement specified ın a 
school's integrity policy, and Hypothesis 3, which predicted a relation 
between student perceptions about the chance of getting caught cheating 
and these reporting requirements, were both evaluated using ANOVA 
models with reporting requirement as the independent variable 
Scheffe's multiple comparison procedure was also used to compare the 
main effect means 1n each analysis As shown 1n Table 3, Hypothesis 2 
was supported for expected peer reporting by self (F = 114.91, p < 
0 0001), for expected peer reporting by others (F = 148 78, p < 0 0001), 
and for actual peer reporting (F = 5 76, p < 0 001) For expected peer re- 
porting by self and expected peer reporting by others, the Scheffe com- 
parisons were significant for all group means (p < 0 05) In the case of 
actual peer reporting, the Scheffe test was significant for the required vs 
encouraged, required vs not encouraged, and obligated vs. not encour- 
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Result 





TABLE 2 
Summary of Hypothesis Testing 
Hypothesis Prediction 
1 There will be more peer report- 
ing at honor code schools than 
at schools that do not have an 
honor code 
2 Peer reporting will increase as 
the role responsibility for peer 
reporting increases 
3 Increased role responsibility for 
peer reporting will be associated 
with the perception that the 
chance of gettng caught is 
higher 
4 Cheating will be lower where 


there 1s a stronger perception 
that cheaters will be caught 


Supported for actual reporting (t 2 3595, p « 
0 001), expected level of reporting by self (t = 
23 977, p « 0 0001), and expected level of re- 
porting by others (t = 31 702, p < 0 0001) 


Supported for expected reporting by self (F = 
114 91, p « 0 0001), expected reporting by oth- 
ers (F = 148 78, p < 0 0001), and actual report- 
ing (F = 576, p < 0001) The Scheffe test of 
main effect means ts significant (p < 0 05) in all 
comparisons for both expected reporting by self 
and expected reporting by others Only the re- 
quired vs encouraged, required vs not encour- 
aged, and obligated vs not encouraged compar- 
isons are significant in the case of actual 
reporting 

Supported (F = 18 25, p < 0 0001), although 
role responsibility variable explains only 1 30% 
of the variance The Scheffe test of main effect 
means 1$ significant for all comparisons except 
encouraged vs not encouraged 

Supported The log transformation of the cheat- 
ıng variable exhibited a significant relation with 
the perceived chance of getting caught cheating 


(r = —0 142, p < 0 0001), expected peer report- 
ing by self (r = —0 384, p < 0 0001), and ex- 
pected peer reporting by others (r = —0 243, p < 
0 0001) 


aged comparisons The required vs obligated, obligated vs encouraged, 
and encouraged vs not encouraged comparisons were not significant 

Hypothesis 3 predicted that the perceived chance of getting caught 
would increase as role responsibility for peer reporting increased As 
shown at the bottom of Table 3, Hypothesis 3 was supported (F = 18 25, 
p < 0.0001) The Scheffe test was significant for all comparisons with 
the exception of encouraged vs not encouraged 

Hypothesis 4 predicted cheating would be lower in environments 
where students perceive a greater chance of getting caught. It was tested 
by evaluating the strength of the correlation between the reported level 
of cheating on a campus and student perceptions about the chance of 
getting caught We also evaluated the relation between the reported level 
of cheating and the expected level of reporting by other students Be- 
cause tests and examinations are not proctored on many campuses with 
academic honor codes, such reporting 1s one of the primary ways in 
which a student might be caught cheating on such campuses. We would 
expect the possibility of such reporting to be an issue evaluated by stu- 
dents on campuses without honor codes as well Hypothesis 4 was sup- 
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TABLE 3 
Results for Analysis of Varıance Comparıng Reportıng Requirements 


Dependent Varıable Source df Sum of Mean F P R? 


Squares Square 

Expected peer reporting Between 3 273 21 91 07 
by self Within 4256 337302 079 11491 00001 0075 

Expected peer reporting Between 3 252 90 84 30 
by others Within 4233 239839 056 14878 00001 0095 

Actual reporting Between 3 0 89 0 29 
Within 1839 94 58 005 576 00006 0009 

Perceived chance of Between 3 29 94 9 98 
getting caught Within 4168 227686 055 1825 00001 0013 


ported The log transformation of the cheating variable exhibited a sig- 
nificant correlation with both the perceived chance of getting caught 
cheating r = —0 142, p < 0 0001) and expected peer reporting by others 
(r = —0 243, p < 0 0001) 


Discussion 


Our support for the hypothesized relation between peer reporting and 
the presence of an honor code (Hypothesis 1) 1s underscored by student 
responses to a question that asked how likely they would be to report an 
ıncıdent of cheating they observed Only 13 896 of respondents at noncode 
schools 1ndicated they were likely or very likely to report cheating, 
whereas 43 4% of the code students indicated they were In addition, the 
1,843 respondents who 1ndicated they had observed one or more incidents 
of test cheating—694 students at code schools and 1,149 at noncode 
schools—were asked whether they had ever reported one of these ıncı- 
dents Although the percentage of code students (7 9%) who have 1s al- 
most twice as large as the number of noncode students who have (4 046), 
actual reporting 1s relatively low 1n either environment The fact that al- 
most half of the code students 1n this survey said they were likely to report 
an incident of cheating, yet less than one ın twelve actually has, suggests 
that even code students have difficulty with reportage requirements 

This reluctance was further underscored in a post-hoc analysis of Hy- 
pothesıs 2 Although Hypothesis 2 was supported, suggesting that there 
1s a relation between increased role responsibility and both expected and 
actual reporting of peer cheating, there are some interesting differences 
1n these relationships when we compare the code and noncode samples 
Of particular interest, although the relation between expected peer re- 
porting by self and role responsibility was significant 1n both the total 
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sample and the code sample, ıt was not significant ın the noncode sam- 
ple Indeed, as shown m Table 4, we see that the means for expected peer 
reporting by self essentially do not vary at all by reporting requirement 
within the noncode sample In the code sample, the relation between re- 
porting requirement and expected peer reporting by self 1s ın the ex- 
pected direction, and the ANOVA model 1s significant In addition, the 
Scheffe comparison test of main effect means 1s significant (p < 0 05) 1n 
all comparisons with the exception of the contrast between the required 
and encouraged levels of reporting responsibility 

These results may suggest that 1n the absence of a code, role responsi- 
bility makes little difference to students as they think about whether or 
not to report any cheating they observe among their peers But, ın code 
environments it appears that such decisions weigh more heavily on 
students However, although the role responsibility-actual reporting re- 
lationship was significant for the total sample, 1t was not significant in 
either the code or noncode sample Thus, although the role responsıbılı- 
ties contained within academic honor codes seem to trouble students as 
they consider whether or not to report, 1t appears that peer reporting re- 
sponsibilities are not a very strong 1nfluence on actual reporting 1n either 
code or noncode environments This is supported by the correlations 
shown 1n Table 1 Whereas the correlation between role responsibility 
and expected peer reporting by self 1s 0 27, the correlation between role 
responsibility and actual reporting 1s only 0 08 

A post-hoc analysis of Hypothesis 3 revealed that role responsibility 
explained only 146 of the variance ın student perceptions about the 
chance of getting caught cheating In an attempt to understand why this 
relation was not stronger, Hypothesis 3 was tested 1n both the code and 
noncode samples separately Although no support was found for a statis- 


TABLE 4 
Post-hoc Analysis of Variance by Code for Expected Peer Reporting by Self 
Obligated Required Encouraged Not Encouraged 
Noncode 
Mean — 168 175 174 
N — 233 1017 724 
F=093 p=039 
Code 
Mean 2 86° 236 229 — 
F 177 1468 651 — 
F «24 86 p«00001 


"The mean level of expected peer reporting in the obligated category is significantly different from the mean level 
ın the encouraged and not encouraged categories ın the code sample 
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tically significant relationship 1n the noncode sample, this is probably not 
surprising We know of no noncode school that places exclusive or pri- 
mary responsibility on its students to monitor the academic honesty of 
their peers. Rather, faculty and selected administrative personnel are gen- 
erally expected to fill this role As suggested by McCabe and Trevino 
(1993), many students at schools that do not have an honor code seem to 
develop a “we versus they” mentalıty It is we, the students, versus they, 
the faculty and administration, and they should not expect us to do their 
Job for them—4 e , monitor our peers for cheating In such environments, 
students are not likely to be influenced by any provisions ın their school’s 
policies on academic integrity that "encourage" or even “oblıgate” re- 
porting They simply do not see reporting as their responsibility In con- 
trast, McCabe and Trevino (1993) suggested the typical code school en- 
vironment 1s one where students generally accept responsibility for 
academic integrity Yet the test of Hypothesis 3 in the code sample mir- 
rored the results found in our total sample Although the relation between 
role responsibility and the chance of getting caught cheating at code 
schools was statistically significant (F = 11 96, p < 0 0001), the amount 
of variance explained was small (1 096) This 1s somewhat surprising, be- 
cause many schools with honor codes do not proctor their tests and 
exams, and students are the primary line of defense against cheating 
However, this evidence may suggest that the higher level of role respon- 
sıbılıty to peer report generally found at honor code schools does little to 
explain the lower levels of cheating at those schools, even though our test 
of Hypothesis 4 documents the expected strong relation between the 
chances of getting caught cheating and actual levels of cheating 

But students on campuses that require or encourage reporting of cheat- 
ıng face strong, countervailing pressures On one hand, many (and prob- 
ably most) have developed very strong negative feelings about tattlıng, 
especially tattling on their peers On the other hand, they have become 
part of a campus community that has given them a significant degree of 
freedom while placing a high degree of trust 1n them But, as we have 
seen, 1n many cases this freedom and trust are accompanied by responsi- 
bilities that include the expectation that students will report any academic 
dishonesty they observe Not surprisingly, students react to this dilemma 
ın a number of different ways, but most find reasons why it is not appro- 
priate to report peer cheating The gualıtatıve analysis reported by Mc- 
Cabe, Trevino, and Butterfield (1999) suggests several reasons, 1nclud- 
ing it's simply none of my business what others do, particularly 1f 1t has 
no effect on me, the penalties for cheating at my school are too severe, T 
will be ostracized by my friends 1f I report someone for cheating, and, I 
really can't be sure that what I saw was actually cheating 
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Conclusion 


It is clear that significantly less cheating and somewhat higher levels 
of reporting occur at code vs noncode schools and that the higher levels 
of role responsibility to peer report normally associated with honor 
codes help explain this difference Role responsibility seems to ınflu- 
ence two important perceptions First, individual students’ perceptions 
that they would report Increase with role responsibility (Hypothesis 2) 
Second, perceptions that the chance of getting caught cheating increase 
with role responsibility (Hypothesis 3) These perceptions seem ımpor- 
tant because they suggest that perceived accountability (both of self and 
of others) increases with role responsibility, and accountability 1s essen- 
tial to the smooth functioning of any rules system 

However, the stronger peer reporting requirements normally associ- 
ated with honor codes seem to be only one of the factors underlying the 
lower levels of cheating and higher levels of reporting at code vs non- 
code schools The work of McCabe and Trevino (1993) and McCabe, 
Trevino, and Butterfield (1999), suggests that the culture of integrity and 
responsibility that develops on a campus with strong academic integrity 
policies, such as an honor code, is more important. The value of reporting 
requirements in such policies may simply be the fact that they require 
students to wrestle with the dilemma of community vs individual values 
and their responsibilities as a member of the community Students at 
honor code schools often talk about the trust that 1s placed in them and 
the fact that they must accept responsibilities such as reporting to earn or 
maintain this trust and the various privileges that accompany 1t (McCabe, 
Trevino, & Butterfield, 1999) In short, the higher rates of reporting on 
code campuses may have little impact on the lower levels of cheating 
generally found in code environments The same factors that lead to the 
lower levels of cheating ın the first place—especially the high level of 
trust placed 1n students—may also explain the higher reporting levels 

However, to the degree that role responsibility does influence a stu- 
dent’s perception that they might report cheating, or their perception 
about the chance of getting caught cheating, role responsibility to report 
a peer’s misconduct does seem to be an important part of the campus 
culture of integrity The difficult question for any campus 1s whether 
such benefits as modestly lower levels of cheating and higher percep- 
tions that one will be held accountable for cheating, outweigh the stu- 
dent resistance that can be expected to greet such policies Unfortu- 
nately, this decision 1s likely to be highly dependent on the culture of 
integrity that already exists on a campus and cannot be answered by the 
research discussed here 
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Collegiate Desegregation and the 
Public Black College 


A New Policy Mandate 


Introduction 


There 1s a growing corpus of literature that details 
the contemporary and historical importance of America's black colleges 
and universities (M C Brown, 1999, Brown & Freeman, forthcoming, 
Foster, Guyden, & Miller, 1999) In recent years, depictions of black 
colleges and universities have even found a home ın popular media out- 
lets (e g , School Daze, A Different World, The Cosby Show) The na- 
tional publicity given to the successful capital campaigns at or for pri- 
vate black colleges (eg, Spelman College, Hampton University, 
College Fund/United Negro College Fund) has also fueled a broader 
recognition of these institutions by society There 1s however, a quies- 
cence about the unique position of public black colleges and universities 
(eg Grambling State University, Alcorn State University) within state 
systems of higher education despite this new found celebrity among 
many private institutions (e g , Fisk University, Morehouse College) In 
order to chart prudently the future of public historically black colleges 
and universities, research must be framed with a comprehensive and co- 
gent understanding of the nexus between these institutions and colle- 
giate desegregation compliance 

Public black colleges appear to be at a crossroads ın their academic 
history (M C Brown, 1995a, 1999, Brown & Hendrickson, 1997) More 
than forty years of confusing and sometimes conflicting collegiate de- 
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segregation compliance initiatives as well as an unjustified reliance on 
enrollment by policymakers as the measure of compliance have ren- 
dered public black colleges the sacrificial lamb ın the quest to desegre- 
gate public systems of higher education (M C Brown, forthcoming) 
While the issue of collegiate desegregation continues to be adjudicated 
in 4 states (Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee), state and 
national policymakers continue to struggle toward developing policies 
that can guide all 19 Southern and border states involved toward com- 
pliance Consequently, the mandate to desegregate Southern higher 
education systems presents fundamental policy questions regarding 1n- 
stitutional missions, curricula, admissions policies, and fiscal appropria- 
tions Each of these issues challenge the historic mission and character 
of the public black college 

The limited extant research on how to attain collegiate desegregation 
compliance may be an acknowledgement of the difficulty of investigating 
this complex educational and public policy issue Though it 1s possible to 
ferret out the differing perceptions of the courts, government admınıstra- 
tors and state policymakers when examining the legal history of desegre- 
gation (M C Brown, 1999, Preer, 1982), there 1s an absence of consen- 
sus regarding which policies are necessary to overcome the continuing 
effects of historical segregation in higher education institutions This 
void may result from an unwillingness of researchers and policymakers 
to confront the unique positionality of public black colleges ın relation to 
all public institutions Consequently, higher education continues to strug- 
gle with outlining attainable desegregation compliance activities 

This article documents the scope of collegiate desegregation compli- 
ance and explores critical policy questions that persist The article also 
identifies policy concerns for future commentary and investigation As 
such, 1t 1s not intended to advocate the maintenance of public black col- 
leges, but to ask policy questions from the vantage of that distinctive 
group of institutions which heretofore have been left out of the policy 
discussion Following a brief review of the literature, collegiate desegre- 
gation compliance will be placed 1n its proper historic context, examined 
for critical underlying issues, and then redefined for effective applica- 
tion to public historically black colleges 


Highlights from the Research Literature 


The literature on collegiate desegregation includes myriad theoretical 
perspectives and positions Notwithstanding, much of the published 
research and/or essays on collegiate desegregation focus on one thing— 
issues surrounding collegiate desegregation that delimit compliance (see 
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Adaır, 1984, Adams, 1996, Allen, 1992, Bell, 1987, M C Brown, 
1995b, 1999, Brown & Hendrickson, 1997, Darden, Bagakas, & Marajh, 
1992, Preer, 1982, T A Smith, 1993, St John, 1997, Taylor & Olswang, 
1999, Wiggins, 1966, Williams, 1988, 1998, Willie & Associates, 1991) 
None of the existing research cited provides collegiate desegregation 
compliance recommendations for the policy community More specifi- 
cally, many other studies look at the social, cultural, and moral reasons 
and guidelines for the various initiatives, and the complicated nature of 
following the federal mandate to desegregate (Browning, 1981, Institute 
for the Study of Educational Policy, 1980, D H Smith, 1981, Myers, 
1989, Williams, 1997) In these studies, special attention 1s given to the 
historic and current underfunding of public black colleges This research 
suggests that this underfunding 1s significantly responsible for the over- 
crowded facilities, deteriorating buildings, inadequate library facilities, 
lack of support for research, meager to moderate salaries, and deteriorat- 
ıng esprit de corps (Sudarkasa, 1992) 

Further, the 1ssue of freedom of choice for students and their right to 
chose a public black college are maınstays ın the higher education liter- 
ature (M C Brown, 1995a, Brown-Scott, 1994, Conrad, Bner, & Brax- 
ton, 1997, Freeman, 1999, Garibaldi, 1984, 1991, Hossler, 1997, How- 
ell, 1994, McDonough, Antonio, & Trent, 1997, McKenzie, 1993, 
Ponder, 1998, T A Smith, 1993, Stefkovich & Leas, 1994, Ware, 1994, 
Wenghnsky, 1996) The freedom of choice literature 1s significant given 
the social science community's acknowledgment that historically black 
colleges and universities award a disproportionately high number of 
bachelor's degrees to African Americans (Allen & Associates, 1991, 
Fleming, 1984, Garibaldi, 1984, Hytche, 1989, Jones, 1971, Stikes, 
1984, Thomas, 1981) However, the literature fails to reconcile the no- 
tion of freedom of choice with the current interpretation of the collegiate 
desegregation mandate— diversification of college student enrollments 

Finally, there are also bodies of literature with emphases on program 
duplication, institutional mission assignments, and statewide higher ed- 
ucation funding formulas (Arceneaux, 1995, Arnston, 1994, W R 
Brown, 1993, Brown-Scott, 1994, Butler, 1994, Fienberg, 1993, 
Halpern, 1995, Hendrickson, 1991, Howell, 1994, A M Johnson, 1993, 
Lockwood, 1993, Loomis, 1994, Patterson, 1993-94, T A Smith, 1993, 
Southern Education Foundation, 1995, Stefkovich & Leas, 1994, Ware, 
1994, Washburn, 1994) The latter 1s particularly noteworthy, because 
higher education faces a nationwide crisis of decreased revenue and dı- 
minishing funds that may ultimately hinder ongoing efforts toward col- 
legiate desegregation compliance (Arnston, 1994, Butler, 1994, Hen- 
drickson, 1991, Loomis, 1994, Southern Education Foundation, 1995, 
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Washburn, 1994) Despite the massive collection of higher education, 
social science, and legal research on collegiate desegregation and its 
concomitant issues, there has been little discussion of what can be done 
to resolve the competng interests of collegiate desegregation policy- 
makers and public black colleges Given the complexity of collegiate de- 
segregation and the efforts toward attaining unitary state systems of 
higher education, it 1s necessary to situate both the policy issue and re- 
search literature within a broader context 


Contextualizing Collegiate Desegregation 


The first gathering to formally design and implement a dual educa- 
tional system was held eight years after the passage of the Morrill Act of 
1890 In June 1898 a group of influential cıtızens from both the North 
and South held the first of a series of sessions 1n Capon Springs, Virginia 
to plan the development of a segregated system for African American 
and Caucasian students 1n the South (Browning & Williams, 1978) By 
the end of the nineteenth century, 19 states had established such systems 
(Southern Education Foundation, 1995, 1998) In fact at least one public 
black institution was planned or chartered every year between 1890 and 
1899 in the 19 Southern or border states (Roebuck & Murty, 1993) Thus 
dual structure would remain stable until 1954 despite challenges by 1n- 
dividual students throughout the South for equal access to non-black 1n- 
stitutions 

In the 1954 Brown v the Board of Education of Topeka decision, the 
Supreme Court declared that "separate but equal" educational facilities 
were unconstitutional This decision included higher education Al- 
though the Brown decision was cited in the Florida ex rel. Hawkins v 
Board of Control of Florida bigher education desegregation case of 
1956, very little attention was paid to the dismantling of dual postsec- 
ondary systems ın the 19 Southern and border states The mandate to de- 
segregate did not reach higher education until one decade after Brown, 
when President Lyndon B Johnson signed the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was designed to eliminate discrimination 
against African Americans and other racial and ethnic groups This new 
statute empowered the federal government to bring lawsuits on behalf of 
black plaintiffs Moreover, Title VI of this act specifically restricted the 
awarding of federal funds to segregated schools and colleges 

In an attempt to establish a more focused and purposeful enforcement 
of statewide higher education desegregation, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People Legal Defense Fund filed a class 
action suit against the U S Department of Education regarding the fed- 
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eral enforcement of Title VI This case came to be known as Adams v 
Richardson (1972) However, neither Title VI nor the Adams suit led to 
the desegregation of public colleges and universities in southern and 
border states Eventually the Adams case was dismissed (see Women's 
Equity Action League v Cavazos, 1990), and institutions of higher edu- 
cation made only minimal efforts to comply with the Title VI mandate 
However, the 1ssue of collegiate desegregation would reappear as a na- 
tional policy 1ssue with the Supreme Court's ruling 1n the United States 
v Fordice (1992) case 

The United States v Fordice (1992) stands as the judicial guidepost 
for desegregation 1n those states that historically operated racially segre- 
gated dual systems of higher education The Fordice opinion mandates 
the adoption of collegiate desegregation compliance policies that aid in 
remedying the continumg vestiges of de jure (by law) segregation 1n 
higher education. The Fordice ruling was the first time since the 1954 
Brown v Board of Education ruling that the Supreme Court had prof- 
fered a legal standard for evaluating whether a state had addressed its af- 
firmative duty to dismantle prior de jure segregated systems of higher 
education It was the plaintiffs’ contention, ın the United States v 
Fordice case, that the disparity in the number and quality of academic 
programs, instructional staff, physical plant facilities, the allocation of 
land-grant functions, and the distribution of state postsecondary educa- 
tion funding as ıt related to historically black and white universities ın 
the state of Mississippi were vestiges of de jure segregation and hence 
violative of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, not to mention the 
Fifth, Ninth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion In response, the defense asserted that the mere existence of institu- 
tions with either predominantly white or black enrollments was not v1- 
olative of the plaintiffs’ equal protection under the law, moreover, they 
claimed good faith ın attempting to achieve an integrated and unitary 
system of higher education 

When the United States Supreme Court ruled ın the Fordice (1992) 
case, the Court declared that Mississippi had not desegregated its dual 
system of higher education The Court also stated that the legal standard 
applied ın the lower level was incorrect, 1 e , although the state university 
system appeared unbiased, there were noticeable factors that governed an 
individual’s choice of institution, particularly of historically black ınstı- 
tutions The standard plank of the ruling was that 1f the current policies 
discouraged or inhibited students from choosing historically black col- 
leges then they were vestiges and/or remnants of de jure segregation 

Further, the Supreme Court held that Mississippi's race-neutral poli- 
cies and good faith efforts had not fulfilled the state’s obligation to dis- 
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establish the state's dual higher education system The Court clearly set 
out a legal standard to address the constitutional and statutory intent of 
collegiate desegregation The Fordice standard reads 


If the State perpetuates policies and practices traceable to tts prior system 
that continue to have segregatıve effects—whether by influencing student 
enrollment decisions or by fostering segregation ın other facets of the um- 
versity system—and such policies are without sound educational justıfica- 
tion and can be practicably eliminated, the State has not satisfied its burden 
of proving that ıt has dismantled its prior system (505 US 717 at 731 
[1992]) 


The Court also 1dentified four 1ssues that were "readily apparent" 
remnants of de jure segregation (1) the existing admissions policies that 
were originally adopted for the discriminatory intent of keeping African 
American students out of 1nstitutions with predominantly white enroll- 
ments, (2) the continued maintenance and operation of eight public uni- 
versities—both black and white—which ıs a significant fiscal responsi- 
bility, (3) unnecessary duplication of curricular offerings, primarily at 
the graduate level, between predominantly black and predominantly 
white institutions of close geographic proximity, and (4) the institu- 
tional mission classifications in which all of the white institutions were 
flagships and/or comprehensive, whereas public black colleges had nar- 
rowly defined regional academic missions 

The Fordice (1992) decision sent a clear signal to policymakers and 
academic leaders ın the 19 Southern and border states that more than 
racial neutrality and good faith efforts would be necessary under the law 
to eradicate the effects of prior discriminatory systems (M C Brown, 
1999) Fordice also raised concerns about the potential role and mission 
changes for public black colleges The future of the public black college 
hangs ın abeyance as a result of post-Fordice policy decisions and 1m- 
plementation efforts aimed at attaining collegiate desegregation Many 
of these new initiatives focus on altering campus enrollments and nor- 
mative standards of assessment across institution types within a given 
state Most of the post-Fordice compliance activities have found very 
limited support among the courts, institutions, or concerned stakehold- 
ers (Hendrickson, 1999, Kaplin & Lee, 1995) 

Thompson (1973) posited a statement about the black college that re- 
mains relevant nearly thirty years later He states that “after a century of 
constant struggle to provide higher education for [African Americans], 

. black colleges have come upon a critical crossroads in their develop- 
ment” (p 4) Thompson acknowledged that the mandate to dismantle 
dual systems presented fundamental policy questions regarding ınstıtu- 
tional missions, curricula, admissions policy, and funding Even today, 
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these issues among others challenge long-standıng principles of state 
control and governance of public systems for higher education As such, 
the collegiate desegregatıon process 1s interposed between two opposıng 
forces—one that advocates rational, systemic change, and one that de- 
sires 1ncremental steps that preserve the status quo Striking the balance 
between collegiate desegregation compliance and the unique character 
and niche of the public black college 1s a critical challenge to both pol- 
1cy development and 1mplementation 


Issues Surrounding Collegiate Desegregation Compliance 


The primary collegiate desegregation compliance 1ssues 1n the United 
States v Fordice (1992) suit are the challengeable policies and/or prac- 
tices that can be considered remnants of dual systems of higher educa- 
tion These remnants are at the center of the quest for compliance Con- 
sensus among researchers of collegiate desegregation 1s that current 
statewide admission standards, which rely predominantly on minimum 
cutoff scores on nationally standardized exams do not redress the con- 
tinuing vestiges of de jure segregation Minimal emphasis has been 
placed by states on restructuring areas where program duplication exists 
or where there is disparity among institutional mission assignments Ad- 
ditionally, states have also avoided responding to inequities ın institu- 
tional funding formulas (Southern Education Foundation, 1995) 

In the backdrop of responses to the legal mandate for collegiate de- 
segregation compliance are the issues of freedom of choice for students 
and the future of public black colleges (M C Brown, 1995a, Brown- 
Scott, 1994, Howell, 1994, T A Smith, 1993, Stefkovich & Leas, 1994, 
Ware, 1994) Frequently when higher education systems initiate deseg- 
regation plans, public black schools are merged or closed (B Buchanan,! 
personal communication, July 16, 1993) It 1s important to note that, con- 
trary to general misconceptions and popular interpretations, the Fordice 
ruling does not propose either of the above options In fact the opinion 
reads 


Though certainly closure of one or more institutions would decrease the dis- 
crımınatory effects of the present system, based on the present record we 
are unable to say whether or not such action 1s constitutionally required 
Elimination of program duplication and revision of admıssıons criteria may 
make institutional closure unnecessary (p 2743) 


Likewise, Justice Clarence Thomas argued strongly against closing 
black colleges in his concurring opinion Justice Thomas declared that 
“there exists sound educational justification for maintaining historically 
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black colleges" (p 748), and that “ıt would be ironic, to say the least, if 
the institutions that sustained blacks during segregation were themselves 
destroyed ın an effort to combat its vestiges" (p 749) 

In light of Justice Thomas’s comments 1t 1s appropriate to ask several 
questions (1) Is it “educationally justifiable” to close/merge public 
black colleges? (2) Will the closure of public black colleges deny large 
portions of African American students the right to attend the institution 
of their choice? (3) What 1s the “practicality” of closing public black 
colleges that are historical monuments of the struggle for equal educa- 
tional opportunity ın America? and (4) Does radical alteration of the 
public black college enrollment alter the campus climate and/or culture? 
O C Johnson (1971) raises additional policy questions about the future 
of the students who currently attend black colleges He asks, “Can you 
integrate the predominantly white colleges next semester, next year, and 
find space for all students now in predominantly black colleges? And if 
you can, will you have the programs necessary to fulfill the role now 
performed by predominantly black colleges in compensatory education 
and social development?” (p. 170) Research shows that historically 
black universities have been the primary educators of African Americans 
(Allen & Associates, 1991, Fleming, 1984, Garibaldi, 1984; Hytche, 
1989, Jones, 1971, Stikes, 1984, Thomas, 1981) 

Despite the success of the historically black college 1n 1ts current 
form, the Supreme Court’s Fordice decision has declared that the mere 
existence of predominantly black and white institutional enrollments 
represents a remnant of de jure segregation The courts have established 
the doctrine of requiring states to take all reasonable and educationally 
sound steps to eliminate policies and practices that are traceable to the 
prior dual system and perpetuate segregation by race Nevertheless, as 
noted above, there remains considerable ambiguity regarding what 1s 
legally required and what 1s educationally appropriate in order to elimi- 
nate the remaining vestiges of the dual system It 1s this ambiguity that 
prevents many states from establishing and attaining achievable complı- 
ance goals Even now, the “lower courts in Mississippi, Louisiana, Al- 
abama, and Tennessee are currently wrestling with the Fordice decision 
and the application of the sound educational policy standard” (W R 
Brown, 1993, pp 931—932) 

Although there are a number of limitations to collegiate desegregation 
compliance, some of which have been discussed, there are three defini- 
tive principles within the standard for collegiate desegregation First, the 
standard recognizes segregation as unconstitutional Second, the stan- 
dard acknowledges that even minimal collegiate desegregation efforts 
require a formal plan for compliance Third, the standard requires that 
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the collegiate desegregation process be geared toward achieving “unı- 
tary" status Given the broad guidance of the Fordice standard, 1t 1s pos- 
sible for policymakers to take every leniency possible ın their efforts to- 
ward compliance These bold steps could therefore acknowledge the role 
of public black colleges as contributing members to a unıtary system of 
higher education 


Collegiate Desegregation Policy Initiatives 


As aforementioned, the collegiate desegregation compliance mandate 
asserts that state systems of higher education need to focus their policy 
making and planning on "sound educational policies" that are “educa- 
tionally justifiable" and that could not be "practicably eliminated " The 
guidance that 1s provided only directs states to consider program dupli- 
cation, mission statements, number of institutions, and racial identifia- 
bility, two of which—racial identifiability and number of institutions— 
may be irrelevant to a good desegregation plan Therefore, what 1s 
needed by state higher education systems are clear and concise policy 
initiatives that can be considered ın the collegiate desegregation compli- 
ance process State systems of higher education require pragmatic rec- 
ommendations and guidelines that can foster a desegregation process 
that 1s effective and efficient, and which utilizes policies that are non- 
violative of the current legal wisdom on race, access, opportunity, and 
preference ın attempting to remedy the continuing vestiges and effects 
of de jure segregation 

In the book Forced Justice School Desegregation and the Law, Armor 
(1995) addresses the issue of remedying past discrimination He writes 
the following 


What constitutes an acceptable remedy? Three distinct but interrelated ques- 
tions have dominated legal and social science discussions about desegrega- 
tion remedies The first 1s the proper scope of the remedy, particularly the 
conditions that trigger a systemwide desegregation plan The second con- 
cerns the definition of desegregation and the standards that should be applied 
to judge whether a school or a school system 1s desegregated The third 1s the 
effectiveness of particular types of plans or techniques in eliminating the 
dual school system and its vestiges as found by the court (p 154) 


Without question, both the courts and higher education policymakers 
have clearly established the scope as the entire state system of higher ed- 
ucation, with the end goal being the creation of a unitary postsecondary 
education structure It 1s arguable whether the definition of collegiate 
desegregation should focus on reassignment of campus student bodies 
solely for the purpose of race mıxıng, or rather on broadening the ability 
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of students to exercise free choice among campuses Higher education 1s 
unlike primary and secondary education— students are not assigned to 
institutions, they choose them The difficult nature in identifying what 
factors predispose students to select certain institutions complicates the 
drafting of policies which can impact the selection process Conse- 
quently, higher education continues to be without clear and governing 
directives on what policies and practices are effective 1n collegiate deseg- 
regation The following are six initiatives that may be useful as policy- 
makers attempt to draft collegiate desegregation compliance policies 

1 Study the effects of existing collegiate desegregation policies To 
the extent that collegiate desegregation 1s devoid of constructive policies 
on disestablishing dual systems of postsecondary education, the higher 
education research community 1s also challenged to produce new data 
and scholarly findings that can be utilized for decision making Before 
future desegregation policies are 1mplemented, impact studies should be 
conducted to determine how institutions with differing missions will be 
affected, especially historically black institutions. Particular attention 
should be paid to the effect these new initiatives have on student enroll- 
ment and staff populations Studies must be conducted on how ınstıtu- 
tions with differing missions impact their surrounding community, 
whether or not new clientele will alter that historic role and mission, 
and, moreover, how state systems coordinate existing educational pro- 
grams and what effects new programs will have on given institutions 

2 Acknowledge public black colleges as equal partners in a unitary 
state higher education system An adoption of the above position re- 
quires statewide plans for collegiate desegregation to 1nclude an ex- 
panded role for black colleges within the unitary systems (e g , research, 
graduate studies, public service) The desegregation plans must also ad- 
dress salary 1nequities between faculty and staff at black and white 1nsti- 
tutions, focusing on institutional mission rather than racial history 
There must be more articulation of the role of institutional mission to 
collegiate program offerings, target student groups, and geographical 
areas of service, leading to the creation of multiracial unitary systems of 
higher education In so doing, states will find a unique role for the black 
colleges 1n the unitary structure That niche can be cemented through re- 
vised statewide 1nstitutional mission statements and 1nnovations 1n state 
coordination of academic programming The effective implementation 
of the above endeavors would assure that the merger or closure of any 
institution—black or white—would ultimately become unlikely 

3 Recognize that racial integration may not be quantifiable One of 
the goals of collegiate desegregation should be that student institutional 
choice will not be governed by race, however, racial integration does not 
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suggest the annihilation of student populations 1n which minorities con- 
stitute a majority of the students Wicker (1996) contends that 


by racial integration, [the Courts] don't mean a black-white amalgamation in 
which all ethnic and economic distinctions would be extinguished [Nor] 
the smothering of a distinctive black culture or its absorption into some mis- 
conceived melting pot Racial integration means a situation in which 
blacks, whites, and others live together in amuty, respecting one another’s 
history and culture, in a society ın which the races have equal, and equally 
observed, legal rights—a society 1n which one's race 1s not threatened by an- 
other, nor has to claim preferential treatment 1n order to thrive economically 


Hence, the future of collegiate desegregation compliance will be 1m- 
pacted by the emerging research and policy directives that clearly define 
which factors aid ın desegregating dual systems of higher education In- 
stead of centering on whether a historically black college 1s or has re- 
mained a “black” institution, or what racial percentage of whiteness 1s 
needed ın an institution’s student body, faculty, staff, and administration, 
the new literature will focus on the attrition and retention of staff and 
students throughout the state system However, the pursuit of a clear and 
attainable standard for desegregation compliance cannot end here 

4 Include affirmative action as a central component in campus com- 
pliance plans In addition to new modes of inquiry and Investigation, 
there must be new perspectives for policy development and ımplementa- 
tion A perspective 1s the conceptual framework from which educational 
policy 1s written Without question, collegiate desegregation compliance 
in the approaching millennium requires a policy perspective that ad- 
vances the aggressive use of affirmative action in order to remedy the 
vestiges of de jure segregation and achieve the goal of equity ın higher 
education Given the conservative shift of the American ideology, it 1s 
necessary to articulate clearly what 1s meant by affirmative action and 
how that meaning relates to collegiate desegregation Kujovıch (1987) 
posits that 


Whatever the doctrinal intricacies associated with a race-conscious, affirma- 
tive action remedy, 1ts importance to the achievement of educational equality 
seems indisputable Affirmative action ın higher education 1s an inseparable 
part of the complex problem of remedy for the century of discrimination dur- 
ing the separate but equal era Moreover, the partially resolved question of 
affirmative action cannot be separated from the yet unanswered questions 
concerning the disestablishment remedy and the fate of black public col- 
leges (p 169) 


In electing to utilize affirmative action initiatives, state systems must be 
careful to abide by the legal guidelines for suspect categories (e g , race, 
gender) 
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Utılızing an affirmative action-based policy perspective provides 
sundry initiatives on which state systems and their Institutions may 
legally embark They can design policies that promote expanded notions 
of access based on personal characteristics (e g , economic or academic 
disadvantage), rather than policies that 1nadvertently deny access under 
the cloak of meritocracy They can seek ways to diversify state coordi- 
nating boards, boards of trustees, and planning commissions, as well as 
make those boards more accountable to the overall desegregation plan- 
ning and 1mplementation process They can also marry the desegrega- 
tion recruitment, retention, and graduation efforts to the mainstream 
academic functions and funding of the individual institutions 

5 Recruit from a diversified pool for future faculty and students while 
maintaining traditional demographic subscriptions More specifically, 
each state's institutions can develop and implement recruiting and mar- 
keting strategies that stress their academic competitiveness and high- 
light their historic uniqueness They can enhance the recruitment of fac- 
ulty and professional staff of all races and geographical areas, faculty 
who are committed to educating the complete range of possible types of 
students Each Institution can develop a plan that promotes equality of 
educational opportunity and insures equity ın education outcomes Be- 
cause the Institutional use of race in admissions 1s suspect, Institutions 
can increase recruiting efforts directed at qualified students at predomi- 
nantly minority high schools or urban communities They can also elect 
to return to the use of the “whole person" admissions rule as an alterna- 
tive to race, focusing 1nstead on economic and educational disadvantage 
Institutions can use the same guidelines for the awarding of scholar- 
ships Institutions can increase recruitment efforts at historically black 
colleges, universities, and business schools, advertise employment ın 
minority-oriented media (e g , Black Issues in Higher Education, His- 
panic Outlook), and/or use minority-owned recruitment and search 
firms All of these activities can be legally employed ın attempting to 
remedy the continuing discriminatory effects of de jure segregation and 
achieving collegiate desegregation compliance 

6 Establish a strategic plan that takes into account economic, polıtı- 
cal, academic, and population shifts Hence, all collegiate desegregation 
initiatives should be long range and integrated into the master plan of the 
states’ higher education system The initiatives should include a multira- 
cial monitoring committee that 1s made of academics, stakeholders, and 
state citizens. There should be a parallel advisory committee that 1s 
made up of academics and researchers engaged in ongoing analyses of 
higher education policy and desegregation The above committees 
should be committed to a view of collegiate desegregation that 1s not 
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hostage to student enrollment and racial 1dentifiability The state plan 
should gauge the impact of appropriations on ınstıtutıonal development, 
Increase overall institutional funding, and outline strategies that address 
the development, funding, and 1mplementation of educational policies 
that eliminate the vestiges of de jure segregation and promote educa- 
tional opportunity The plan should also consider the role of community 
colleges ın the unitary system as ıt relates to the provision of remedia- 
tion and seamless student transition to four-year campuses Finally, the 
state plan should establish a mechanism to measure progress toward col- 
legiate desegregation goals and identify a venue that addresses account- 
abihty Tbe state desegregation plan must not only be consistent with the 
long range master plan, ıt must ınfuse ıt with the principles of equity and 
free choice 


A New Policy Mandate 


A desegregated state system of higher education goes beyond estab- 
lıshıng equal opportunity, ıt creates equitable choices The continuing 
challenge for Southern and border states to dısmantle the vestiges of de 
jure segregation requires bold policy activities that promote collegiate 
desegregation compliance The above initiatives, if adopted and dılı- 
gently pursued, have the potential to enhance the collegiate desegrega- 
tion process so that compliance might be achieved without compromis- 
ing the promise of equity The adberence to these initiatives. will 
demonstrate that maintenance of public black colleges 1s central to 
"sound educational policy," and that free choice and equity are “educa- 
tionally justifiable " In order for the remnants of segregation 1n postsec- 
ondary education to be “practically eliminated,” a new policy mandate 
must be established and the corresponding policies implemented The 
sıx initiatives presented should serve as central planks for the new policy 
mandate A new policy mandate will be critical to facilitating collegiate 
desegregation compliance 


Note 


1U S Attorney for the Northern District of Mississippi 
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Segregated by Subject 


Racial Differences ın the Factors Influencıng 
Academic Major Between European Americans, 
Asian Americans, and African, Hıspanıc, and 
Native Americans 


In addıtıon to race and gender, educatıon 1s a deter- 
minant of status ın ÜS society The more years of education an ındıvıd- 
ual receives, the greater the likelihood that individual will command 
greater occupational prestige and higher income Because of its impact 
on status attainment, researchers have spent considerable effort examin- 
1ng factors that influence level, or years, of education 

This focus on level or years of education has superseded an addition- 
ally 1mportant aspect of education content or subject matter Subject 
matter, specifically ın the form of academic major ın college, 1nfluences, 
among other things, differential occupational opportunities and rewards 
(Pascarella & Terenzını, 1991) In particular, baccalaureate degrees ın 
technical programs lead to more lucrative early careers than degrees 1n 
nontechnical programs (see Table 1) ! Engineers and physicists, for ex- 
ample, had starting salaries 1n 1997 of $38,719 and $35,554, respec- 
tively, the starting salary for people with baccalaureates 1n the humanities 
was $25,078, and 1n business 1t was $29,346 (Statistical Abstract, 1998) ? 

Some claim that Asian Americans have succeeded economically be- 
cause, like whites, they choose technical academic programs, such as 
engineering, which result ın higher incomes (Winnich, 1990) But 1s this 
true? Do Asian Americans and European Americans choose different 
college majors than other racial groups? In this analysis, I consider the 
choice of academic major for members of different racial groups, 1den- 
tify what factors 1nfluence that choice, and assess whether these deter- 
mining factors differ by race To accomplish this, I consider factors 
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identified by the status attainment tradition which potentially influence 
a student’s educational experience 


Potential Explanations 


Although most research on status attainment and racial inequality has 
not focused specifically on academic major, ıt has identified determi- 
nants that influence the level of educational attainment These determi- 
nants have been specifically directed toward level of educational attain- 
ment, but arguably, they could also influence choices made regarding 
academic major I will briefly describe each of the determinants and ex- 
plain 1ts applicability to choice of academic major 


Family Socioeconomic Status 


Socioeconomic explanations of status attainment suggest educational 
structures reproduce the social order, that 1s, parents’ socioeconomic 
status 1s an important determinant m the educational attainment of their 
children (Blau & Duncan, 1967, Coleman et al , 1966, Sewell, Haller, & 
Ohlendorf, 1970, Sewell & Shah, 1967, 1968a, 1968b) Although the 
mechanism that results ın this reproduction has never been specified, 
neo-Marxısts (Bowles & Gintis, 1976, Carnoy, 1975, Levin, 1976) refer 
to the educational impact of family SES as the correspondence prıncı- 
ple The social relations of schooling and family lıfe correspond to the 
social relations of production such that the class hierarchy of the larger 
society 1s reproduced and reinforced ın the educational system 3 

A strict application of the correspondence principle to choice of acad- 
emic major would imply that children follow directly in the educational 
and occupational footsteps of their parents African, Hispanic, and Na- 


TABLE 1 

Average Beginning Salaries for College Graduates by Degree in 1997 
Field of Study Beginning Salary 
Business $29,346 
Chemistry 34,135 
Computer Science 37,215 
Engineering 38,719 
Humanities 25,078 
Mathematics 32,151 
Physics 35,554 
Social Sciences 25,103 





SOURCE Statistical Abstract 1998 
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tive Americans are disproportionately represented at the lower socioeco- 
nomic levels (Statistical Abstract, 1998) If class position 1s reproduced 
im the educational system, as neo-Marxists contend, I would expect 
more African, Hispanic, and Native American students to choose acade- 
mic programs, such as the social sciences, which typically lead to less 
lucrative jobs 


Academic Preparation 


The National Research Council (1992) and others (Anderson, 1977, 
Berryman, 1983, Hanson, Schaub, & Baker 1992, McDonald, Clarke, & 
Dobson 1990, McJamerson, 1991, Pearson, 1987; September, 1990) use 
a “pipeline” metaphor to explain the small numbers of African, His- 
panic, and Native Americans in postsecondary education ın the United 
States According to this metaphor, educational attainment follows a 
flow of learning Students participate in postsecondary programs be- 
cause they have or lack the necessary academic preparation with which 
to enter specific academic majors 

Gamoran (1987) developed a conceptual model of educational experi- 
ences that highlight important factors in a student's academic preparation 
Included 1n Gamoran's model of academic preparation are the 1ndepen- 
dent variable of student course work and the dependent variable of student 
achievement as measured by standardized test scores 

Coursework In many schools there 1s ability grouping whereby stu- 
dents, supposedly of the same academic level, are assembled together 
(Levine & Havighurst, 1984) The rationale for grouping students 1s to 
facilitate the. teacher's work and improve student achievement A 
byproduct of this grouping 1s differential exposure to college prepara- 
tory material (Oakes, 1985) Those students in the more academic 
groups, or higher "tracks," typically have greater exposure to math, sci- 
ence, and language Thus differential exposure, and success within the 
higher tracks, affects achievement at later points ın an academic career 
(Rosenbaum, 1976, Temple & Polk, 1986,) 

Curriculum placement is influenced by ability, past achievement, and 
socioeconomic status (Gamoran & Mare, 1989, Heyns, 1974, Rosen- 
baum, 1976, Temple & Polk, 1986, Vanfossen, Jones, & Spade 1987). 
Oakes (1985) contends that race 1s an additional factor that affects track 
assignment. African, Hispanic, and Native Americans are disproportion- 
ately overrepresented 1n lower tracks, European and Asian Americans are 
overrepresented 1n higher tracks (Oakes, 1995) Despite racial disparities 
1n track placement, 1t is unclear 1f race has an independent effect net of 
abılıty and class Eckland (1979) and Lee and Bryk (1988), for example, 
show that African American students 1n public schools are more likely to 
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be found ın lower tracks, but Gamoran and Mare (1989, p 1165) find that 
“blacks fortunate enough to match non-blacks on levels of sophomore 
achievement and other social background and school factors enjoy a sub- 
stantially higher likelihood of placement ın the college track” 

Part of the problem in identifying the relationship between race and 
course taking 1s the utilization of self-reports from students Both 
Gamoran (1987) and Henig (1996) suggest that students of color^ utilize 
different criteria than. white students 1n defining curricular programs 
Specifically, students of color may be more likely to define general 
course work as academic or college preparatory 

Be it because of socioeconomic status, past educational experiences, 
or race, students of color, with the exception of Asian Americans, are 
disproportionately located 1n vocational, general, or noncollege prepara- 
tory groups at the high-school level? (Oakes, 1985) These students, sub- 
sequently, often lack the science and mathematical background needed 
to begin some types of degree program, such as engineering Although 
many colleges and universities offer remedial classes to atone for high- 
school coursework deficiencies, the additional time and expense of 
taking these classes can act as a deterrent to majoring in certain degree 
programs 

Test scores There has been considerable debate regarding the fairness 
of college entrance examinations to students of color Results of the 
Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) indicate that both race and family ın- 
come of the test taker Influence test results (Hacker, 1992) Does this 1n- 
dicate that the SAT 1s biased against low-income students and students 
of color? 

Not necessarily, argues Jacobs (1991), Director of Academic Support 
Services for the College Board He argues that predictive bias 1s the only 
legitimate concern of the SAT Predictive bias refers to systematically 
incorrect test forecasts of estimated performance Statistics generated by 
the SAT commonly do not underpredict college achievement by students 
of color, in fact, the SAT often overpredicts their college achievement 
In other words, students of color who have a combined English and 
mathematics score of 1000 on the SAT will typically do worse ın college 
than a European American with the same score Supporters of standard- 
ized tests claim this proves the tests are not biased—If the tests were 
truly unfair, students of color would do better, not worse, than European 
American students with the same score (Farley, 1995) 

With respect to selection of academic major, the relevant literature 
suggests that coursework and standardized test scores operate under 
similar principles and can be used ın tandem to reflect academic prepa- 
ration Specifically, the higher the coursework track and the standard- 
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ized test score, the better a student's academic preparation In turn, the 
pipeline metaphor suggests that academic preparation ınfluences choice 
of academic major African, Hispanic, and Native American students, 
overwhelmingly tracked 1nto nonacademic courses and often having 
poor test scores, lack the math and science attributes needed to complete 
academic majors that 1nvolve considerable math and science course- 
work As a result, these students steer themselves, or are steered by oth- 
ers, away from majors such as engineering 


Cultural Capital 


Weber (1968) argued that elite status groups generate or appropriate a 
status culture, or cultural capital, of distinctive tastes and styles, which 
works to gain privileged access to scarce resources for members of that 
group With respect to education, Bourdieu (1977) and Bourdieu and 
Passeron (1977) contend that schools and educators communicate more 
easily with students who participate 1n elite status cultures, give them 
more attention, and, most importantly, perceive them as more intelligent 
and capable than students who lack this "cultural capital " Specifically, 
schools utilize particular lınguıstıc patterns, authority structures, 1nter- 
action dynamics, and course material, all of which are familiar to chil- 
dren from higher social statuses According to Bourdieu, cultural experi- 
ences of the higher social statuses facilitate a child's adjustment to 
school and influence academic achievement, thereby transforming cul- 
tural resources ınto cultural capital 

Given the availability and fluidity of cultural experiences within the 
United States, DiMaggio (1982) argues that cultural capital can be a tool 
used by disadvantaged students to access mobility pathways With re- 
spect to education, 1t may be that students who lack other status creden- 
tials will utilize forms of cultural capital to 1ncrease their acceptability 
into areas controlled by the dominant group Kalmin and Kraaykamp 
(1996) contend that this strategy has been employed by African Ameri- 
cans and has contributed to the black-white convergence 1n schooling 


Group Values 


Lieberson (1980), Steinberg (1989), Takaki (1993), Sowell (1981), 
and Ogbu (1978) contend that the sociohistorical experience of different 
racial groups 1s responsible for their current social status and their dis- 
parate levels of success Lieberson, Steinberg, and Takaki disavow a cul- 
tural interpretation and focus, instead, on the structural constraints expe- 
rienced by many immigrant groups and people of color Ogbu and 
Sowell, however, argue that it 1s the attitude and values of the group that 
affect their overall level of attainment 
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Ogbu (1978), for example, argues that the sociohistorical ınegualıty 
of a group not only affects their success but results in the development 
of an “oppositional identity” that rejects the dominant group's values 
and cultural traits According to Ogbu, this oppositional identity allows 
disadvantaged groups to maintain a positive self-1mage ın the face of 
harsh treatment and attacks on ther culture This is especially true for 
groups, such as African and Native Americans, who did not voluntarily 
enter the United States, either geographically or politically Ogbu con- 
tends that the oppositional identity of these groups defines cultural dif- 
ferences as 1nsurmountable barriers Conversely, voluntary minorities, 
such as Japanese Americans, interpret cultural differences as obstacles 
to overcome (Ogbu, 1995) Because of this difference ın frame of refer- 
ence and interpretation, voluntary minorities are more successful at 
crossing cultural boundaries and assimilating into dominant culture 

With respect to education, European American parents and parents of 
voluntary minorities, according to Ogbu (1978, p 235), teach their chil- 
dren to “persevere ın school because they will be rewarded ın the fu- 
ture with desirable social positions and Jobs” Chen and Stevenson 
(1995) and Kim (1993), for example, found that Asian American parents 
believed the road to success 1s through education and effort Conversely, 
groups with a history of involuntary immigration, who have seen that 
perseverance does not bring about the same social and occupational re- 
wards for their group, do not encourage their children to work hard in 
school Involuntary immigrant groups, Ogbu argues, believe that effort 
ın school has little reward, because tradition and European American au- 
thority will prevent participation 1n certain jobs and social circles Š The 
result ıs the adoption of a fatalıstıc attitude by involuntary immigrants 
toward the attainment of educational credentials in programs, such as 
technical majors, typically controlled by whites 7 


Social Capital and Effects of Significant Others 


In 1987 Coleman and Hoffer introduced the concept of “social capı- 
tal” to characterize the impact of human relationships on the educational 
experiences of students They argue that social capital 1s inherent in the 
structure of the relations between and among actors and that ıt can aug- 
ment socioeconomic status and ability Zea, Jarama, and Bianchi (1995), 
for example, found that the social capital of students of color was ın the 
social support these students received from family 

Parental aspirations for, and parental interest ın, children’s education 
significantly impact the educational attitude and persistence of a student 
(Bank, Slavings, & Biddle, 1990, Biddle, Bank, & Marlin, 1980, Kerck- 
hoff, 1986) Sewell and Shah (1968b) found that parental prodding ex- 
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plained 14% to 15% of the variance ın students” college plans, Sewell 
and Hauser (1975) found parental aspıratıons for a college educatıon for 
their children accounted for an addıtıonal seven months of educational 
attainment by these children In addition, the amount of parental praise 
awarded to a student positively 1mpacts college grades (Reitzes & Mu- 
tran, 1980), while parental monitoring of school work has a positive ef- 
fect on class performance (Lareau, 1987) 

Numerous researchers credit the 1nfluence of parents to the success of 
Asian American students Asian American parents place considerable 
value on education (Chao, 1996, Schneider & Lee, 1990), set lofty edu- 
cational standards for their children (Chen & Stevenson, 1995, Crystal 
et al , 1994, Fejgin, 1995), and closely monitor their children's course- 
work (Chao, 1994, 1996, Fejgin, 1995) If parental ties and involvement 
affect educational attainment and achievement, ıt may also affect selec- 
tion of academic major 


Institutional Factors 


Research and teaching Although researchers know that the re- 
search/teaching orientation of a college or university 1s highly correlated 
with its size and selectivity (Astin, 1993), few studies have considered 
its impact on students’ educational experiences Those studies that have 
been done suggest that a college’s or untversity’s orientation toward re- 
search or teaching does seem to affect choice of academic program ê 
Students who attend a university with a strong research orientation are 
more likely to major in engineering than physical science or business 
(Astin, 1993) Attending an Institution with a strong liberal arts orienta- 
tion, and presumably a high investment ın teaching, increases the likeli- 
hood tbat a student will major 1n the biological or physical sciences 
(Astin & Panos, 1969). Liberal arts colleges also increase the likelihood 
that black men will enter race atypical majors (Gurin & Epps, 1975) 

Institutional racism The Cıvıl Rights Act of 1964 and Title VI of Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246 prohibited blatant discrimination against people of 
color Many argue, however, that subtle forms of discrimination against 
students of color still exist ın the educational system ın the form of ın- 
stitutional racism (Barron, 1969, Casserly & Garrett, 1977, Farley, 
1995, Katznelson & Weir, 1985, Jones-Wilson, 1990, Leon, 1980-81, 
Williams, 1985) 

Institutional racism, although a popular descriptive and explanatory 
concept, has proven to be a nebulous analytic abstraction for the social 
sciences (Williams, 1985) Because of its covert quality, researchers 
have had difficulty ın operationalizing institutional racism, as a result, 
there exist numerous analytical interpretations (see Williams, 1985, for a 
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detailed review of institutional 1acism's many renditions) The only 
point of complete agreement among analysts 1s the conceptualızatıon of 
institutional racism as the impediment of people of color (Rex, 1986, 
Williams, 1985) Every conception of institutional racism emphasizes 
the benefits that accrue to whites as a result of racist ideologies and ın- 
stıtutıonal practices. Institutional racism, delineated in this manner, 1s 
defined by its consequences There are advantages for whites and disad- 
vantages for non-whites 

A number of factors could potentially affect the level of ınstıtutıonal 
racism at a given institution First, state-controlled institutions, because 
of their increased potential for public scrutiny, may employ greater self- 
check mechanisms that would decrease the potential for racism Second, 
elite colleges and universities have been charged with discriminating 
against Asian-American applicants Bunzel and Au (1987) found that 
Asian American applicants at Princeton, Harvard, Stanford, and Brown 
had a lower admission rate than European American students despite 
their equal or superior academic and nonacademic qualifications Third, 
because of their traditional opposition to desegregation, schools in the 
“Adams” states may be less likely to look for or combat racism ın their 
institutional practices The “Adams” states? are named after the Adams 
vs Richardson case filed by the NAACP Legal Defense against the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1970 Many of the 
schools in these “Adams” states ignored, or failed to effectively imple- 
ment, mandates from the 1960s to desegregate their institutions I will 
look to see 1f private control of a postsecondary institution, eliteness, 
and a school’s location ın an “Adams” state influence the choice of aca- 
demic major for people of different racial and ethnic groups 

National Hispanic University, universities of Puerto Rico, and histori- 
cally black colleges A special case for African and Hispanic American 
students According to Wilson (1973) and Rex (1986), the most effective 
way to neutralize institutional racism 1s to move people of color into po- 
sitions typically occupied by dominant members and provide qualified 
role models National Hispanic University, the universities of Puerto 
Rico, and historically black colleges do this Staffed predominantly with 
people of color (more than 70% of the faculty at historically black col- 
leges are non-white according to Roebuck and Murty, 1993), these 
schools provide both a nonracist environment and qualified role models 
for African and Hispanic American students Research on educational 
and occupational achievement suggests that, because they are not 
plagued by institutional racism, African Americans who attend black col- 
leges do better academically (Davis, 1994) and economically (Constan- 
tine, 1995)!° than those who attend predominantly white institutions 
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If institutional racism does exist at predominantly white institutions, 
Jackson’s (1984) contention that black colleges and universities are the 
national resource for African American science and engineering man- 
power may be true Studies indicate that African American students, m 
particular, are more likely to graduate with a technical degree 1f they at- 
tend a historically black college or university (Trent, 1984, Thomas, 
1985) If institutional racism 1s positively related to the percentage of 
white representation, I hypothesize that the ratio of African, Hispanic, 
and Native Americans in technical academic majors compared to the 
total ratio of non-white students will be higher at traditionally Hispanic 
and black colleges than predominantly white campuses 


Data and Methods 


Respondents 


Most of the data for this analysis come from High School and Beyond 
(HS&B), a national longitudinal sample of high-school students !! 
High-school seniors and sophomores were first sampled in 1980, fol- 
low-up surveys were done ın 1982, 1984, 1986, and 1992 to track the 
students’ educational and occupational careers Respondents for this 
analysis were restricted to those who were seniors during the base year, 
completed the 1986 follow-up survey, and completed a baccalaureate 
degree by 1986 Implementing these parameters reduces the sample size 
to 2,359 students 


Information in High School and Beyond 


HS&B compiled data from a number of different sources !? Informa- 
tion needed to address the potential explanations of academic major se- 
lection can be found in student responses and questionnaires completed 
by school administrators One drawback to using data from the student 
questionnaires 1s the self-reported nature of student information, 1nclud- 
ing family socioeconomic information. In 1984 the National Center for 
Education Statistics compiled a report on the quahty of responses of se- 
mors to High School and Beyond questionnaire items (High School and 
Beyond, 1984) With respect to family socioeconomic status, NCES 
compared the responses of students to the responses of parents to deter- 
mine validity scores for family background variables The following are 
the family background variables to be used 1n this analysis and the cor- 
relation between student and parental responses father's occupation 
(0 61), mother's occupation (0 45), family income (0 59), father's edu- 
cation (0 90), and mother's education (0 80) 
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College and University Information 


Characteristics of the colleges and universities these 2,359 students 
attended comes primarily from the 1984 Higher Education General In- 
formation Survey (HEGIS) of Financial Statistics (U S Department of 
Education Center for Statistics, 1984, 1985) This data set contains fi- 
nancial information on resources and expenditures for colleges and unı- 
versities ın the United States Specifically, HEGIS includes information 
about enrollment size, control of the institution, endowment, and monies 
spent on research and teaching 


Method The Multinomial Logit Modeling 


This analysis utilizes multinomial logit (MNL) modeling to distinguish 
which factors are important in influencing the choice of major The basic 
form of the MNL model 1s 


Palz,C,8)= ez? 
Yez8 
Je C 
Where 1, J = alternatives ın decision set C, 
C={1 J}, finite choice set, 
z = attributes of the ındıvıdual,!3 
B = k-vector of estimated parameters 


The MNL 1s designed to analyze discrete (or categorical) choices and 1s, 
therefore, ideally suited to examining student's choice of academic 
major 

Interpretations of significant MNL coefficients are based on the direc- 
tion of their sign and the numeric value of the coefficient Consider, for 
example, a coefficient for the effect of an 1ndependent variable on ma- 
joring ın liberal arts ın an equation where a technical major 1s the refer- 
ence category A negative coefficient ındıcates that individuals who have 
higher values on the independent variable are less likely to choose lib- 
eral arts relative to a technical major A positive coefficient indicates that 
those with higher values on the independent variable are more likely to 
choose liberal arts relative to a technical major Coefficients, when ex- 
ponentiated and subtracted from 1, are interpreted as the effect of a one 
unit change in the independent variable on the likelihood of selecting an 
academic major 1n the named category relative to the selection of a tech- 
nical program, which 1s the academic major chosen as the reference cat- 
egory "Likelihood" refers to the odds the probability of being 1n the 
category divided by the probability of not being in ıt For ease of inter- 
pretation, I use the formula [exp (coefficient) - 1] 100 to convert the co- 
efficients 1nto percentage differences 1n likelihood (Aldrich & Nelson, 
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1984, Hanushek & Jackson, 1977) In this way, the coefficient 1s trans- 
formed from log-likelihood space into likelihood, or “odds,” space An 
odds ratio of 1 4, for example, means that a one unit change ın the ınde- 
pendent variable 1s associated with a 40% increase 1n likelihood of being 
in that major relative to the omitted major category (which, in this analy- 
sis, are technical majors) 

I also include predicted probabilities where their incorporation helps 
illustrate a particular point Predicted probabilities, in this analysis, are 
based on the assumption that all variables, except for the one discussed, 
are held at their mean 

Given the number of variables ın the full model, the number of miss- 
ıng cases was a potential problem To ensure inclusion of most students 
ın the models, I utilized the mean substitution method to manage miss- 
ing cases Specifically, in the event of missing cases, dummies were cre- 
ated for the missing values and mean values were substituted Missing 
cases were also given a one on a dummy variable indicating whether or 
not the variable was missing for this individual Although not shown ın 
the results, the dummies for missing variables were included ın all mod- 
els All missing value dummies proved nonsignificant, which suggests 
this is an appropriate, 1f conservative, method of substitution 


Dependent Variable Choice of Academic Major 


The dependent variable for all models 1s the major ın which the stu- 
dent received a baccalaureate degree The six-digit course classification 
codes in HS&B are recoded into five different types of academic pro- 
grams business, health and life sciences, liberal arts, public service, and 
technical Differentiation of programs into specific major category was 
based on the typical course requirements for that major, the starting 
salaries commanded by people with that major, and the probability of 
that major leading to graduate or professional education 14 Table 2 lists 
examples of the fields of study found in each type of academic program 
Technical majors, which 1s the reference category for all MNL models in 
this analysis, include engineering, physics, computer science, mathe- 
matics, and statistics 


Control Variables 


Although the gap has decreased recently, research has shown a con- 
siderable difference in the types of educational careers chosen by men 
and women (Statistical Abstract, 1998) The sex of the respondent could 
be a confounding variable in each of the models To control for its po- 
tential impact, I include sex of the respondent in each of the models as a 
control variable 
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TABLE2 
Categorıcal Division of Academic Majors 
Health and 

Business Life Sciences Liberal Arts Public Service Technical 
Accounting Biology Area Studies Criminal Justice Computer 
Banking Hematology English Education Science 
Finance Nursing Fine Arts Parks & Engineering 
Management Pharmacy Languages Recreation Mathematics 
Marketing Physical Therapy Psychology Public Physics 
Public Zoology Sociology Administration Oo Statistics 

Relations Social Work 
N=817 290 528 307 426 


I further control for female-headed households HS&B includes a 
question regarding the number and type of people living ın the same 
house as the student at the tıme of the baseline questionnaire “Mom 
head” 1s the variable representing female-headed households when the 
student was a senior ın high school 

A number of researchers (Arum, 1996, Card & Krueger, 1992, Finn & 
Achilles, 1989, Hedges, Laine, & Greedwald, 1994, Lee, Smith, & 
Cronınger, 1997, Persell, Catsambis, & Cookson, 1992, Spade, 
Columba, & Vanfossen, 1997, Wenglinsky, 1997) have found that high- 
school type and resources impact the educational experience of students 
To control for its potential effect, I included private control of the high 
school and mean SES of the student body 1n all models 

Economists who have looked at the choice of academic major contend 
that students are influenced ın their educational choices by the expected 
rate of return to their educational investment (Cebula & Lopes, 1982, 
Koch, 1972) I control for this effect by including a variable, importance 
of money, to measure potential interest ın a particular degree because of 
the anticipated pecuniary rewards 

Kerckhoff (1986), Biddle et al (1980), Sewell and Hauser (1975), 
Bank et al (1990), and Hallinan and Williams (1990) have all shown 
that friends influence a students’ academic persistence and achievement 
To control for friends’ effect, J included a measure for friends’ academic 
goals and friends’ academic interest ın school 


Independent Variables Potential Explanations 


Family socioeconomic status Socioeconomic status (SES) for the stu- 
dent 1s represented by the traditional variables of family income, 
mother’s and father’s education, and mother’s and father’s occupational 
prestige First, family income 1s recoded to represent dollar amounts in 
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thousands Second, with respect to parental education, respondents are 
asked to indicate the highest level of education attained by each of (1) 
the father, stepfather, or male guardian and (2) mother, stepmother, or 
female guardian This is recoded as years of education !? Third, with re- 
spect to mother's and father's occupation, students are asked to choose 
one of 18 categories that comes closest to describing the job each parent 
possesses This categorical response 1s recoded as a Duncan SEI score, 
using the average prestige score for the occupations listed on the ques- 
tionnaire ın each category 1“ 

Academic preparation HS&B discerns a student's course work ına 
number of ways that will be useful 1n this analysis 17 First, students are 
asked to indicate which of eight half-year increments, with options rang- 
ing from none to three or more years, match the amount of work com- 
pleted or in progress since tenth grade in English, literature, and lan- 
guage Second, for mathematics and science, students indicate if they 
took first and second year algebra, geometry, trigonometry, calculus, 
chemistry, and physics Composite variables were developed for years 
of college preparatory mathematics and science with the former ranging 
from 0—5 and the latter ranging from 0-2 

Although standardized test scores, such as the SAT and ACT, can be 
thought of as measuring academic preparation, the scores for seniors in 
1980 are not available in HS&B.!? Instead, HS&B has comparable stan- 
dardized tests that include sections on vocabulary, reading, and mathe- 
matics I use the English (vocabulary and reading) and mathematics test 
results as a proxy for national standardized tests 

Cultural capital High culture 1s operationally defined by DiMaggio 
(1982) as participation ın art, music, and literature Following this inter- 
pretation, I cull a cultural capital measure from the baseline question- 
naire in which students are asked to indicate those high-school actıvı- 
ties!? ın which they actively participated Four of the options are 
applicable debating or drama, band or orchestra, chorus or dance, and 
school newspaper or magazine The high-school cultural capital variable 
ranges from 0—4, indicating the amount and diversity of participation ın 
high culture activities 

Group values HS&B asks six personal evaluation questions that are 
used to measure personal control For example, HS&B asks students to 
strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree with the statement 
What happens to me 1s my own doing I measure “fatalism” as a value 
measure of personal control ranging from 6 to 24 based on the six re- 
sponses with a 4-point Likert scale 

Social capital and effect of significant others The content of familial 
ties, with respect to education, is found in four different questions in 
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HS&B Furst, I recode the following true/false question as a dummy 
“My mother (stepmother or female guardian) keeps close track of how 
well I am doing ın school” The same question 1s asked about fathers, 
stepfathers, and male guardians I call these variables “mother cares” 
and “father cares ” Second, students are asked to indicate what their fa- 
ther thinks the student ought to do after high school This variable 1s re- 
coded as a dummy for father’s aspirations (1) go to college and (0) 
other Third, in a simular, but not entirely comparable, question respon- 
dents are asked to indicate how far in school they think their mother 
wants them to go I call these variables, respectively, “father’s aspira- 
tion" and “mother’s aspiration” Fourth, students are asked to indicate, 
on a 3-point Likert scale, how much both their mother and father each 
has influenced their plans for after high school I call these variables 
“mother’s influence” and “father’s influence ” 

Institutional factors HEGIS includes mformation on the amount of 
money ın their budgets allocated for teaching and research I recode that 
information to represent dollar amounts 1n thousands. I divide this dollar 
amount by total enrollment to get a budget allocation of the amount of 
money spent on teaching and research per student 

In the follow-up surveys of HS&B, colleges and universities were 
identified by their Title IV school code, which 1s the six digit numeral 
assigned by the federal government to each legitimate postsecondary in- 
stitution (Title IV School Code List, 1996) This six digit numeral 1s used 
to identify colleges and universities located in or out of Adams states 
HS&B also has information regarding the type of control, public or pri- 
vate, of a given institution 

Elite colleges and universities are selected based on the percentage of 
applications accepted, percentage of applicants enrolled, and combined 
SAT scores as reported in Barron’s Top 50 (1991) This information was 
used to code a dummy for eliteness of college or university 

All HEGIS data sets contain information on the racial composition of 
the campus This information ıs recoded into two dummies one for pre- 
dominantly Latino colleges and universities and one for predominantly 
black colleges and universities 20 


Specifying Models 
Table 3 shows that most of the differences between groups, ın terms 
of choice of academic major, are found between Asian Americans and 
other groups T-tests indicated that the following group differences were 
significant (p < 0 05) 


1 Asian Americans are significantly more likely than European 
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Americans or Hispanic Americans to major ın health-related pro- 
grams, 

2 Asian Americans are significantly less likely than African Amer- 
cans to major 1n business or public service programs, 

3 Asian-Americans are significantly less likely than Hispanic Ameri- 
cans to major In public service programs, 

4 European Americans are significantly more likely than African 
Americans to major 1n liberal arts 


Because of the lack of significant difference ın choice of academic 
major between Hispanic, African, and Native Americans, these groups 
are collapsed into one group ?! 

Five models composed of all variables were initially run. Three of the 
models were for each racial category of (1) European American, (2) 
Asian American, and (3) African, Hispanic, and Native American. The 
other two models pooled all three race groups and Included racial ınter- 
actions for each variable one model had European Americans as the 
omitted category, and one model had Asian Americans as the omitted 
category The models for each of the racial categories were to determine 
the significant factors that 1nfluence the choice of academic major for 
each racial category The models with the race 1nteractions were to de- 
termine whether any differences between racial groups with respect to 
factors 1nfluencing choice of academic major were statistically sıgnıfi- 
cant, as assessed by the significance of the interaction terms These 
pooled models are not shown, but their results are referred to 1n notes to 
tables with race-specific models denoting when coefficients are signifi- 
cantly different by race 


TABLE 3 
Percentage of Respondents Who Received Degrees in Major Fields of Study 

Hispanic Native Asian African European 

American American American American American N= 
Health and 

Life Sciences 13% 14% 21% 14% 11% 290 

Business 35% 24% 27% 38% 34% 817 
Public Service 15% 24% 8% 14% 12% 307 
Liberal Arts 21% 24% 21% 17% 25% 528 
Technical 16% 14% 23% 17% 18% 426 


N= 457 21 128 448 1314 2368 
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The dummy for eliteness was not significant in any of the models and 
was dropped from the models presented below 

I also ran separate models for African Americans and Hispanic Amer- 
1cans 1n addition to the more general category of African, Hispanic, and 
Native Americans There were no Hispanic American students 1n the 
study who attended predominantly Hispanic schools For African Amer- 
1can students, results showed that attending a black college or university 
was not a significant determinant of choice of academic major for 
African Americans, so these results are not shown 


Results 


The comparison groups for the analyses are (1) European Americans, 
(2) Asian Americans, (3) African, Hispanic, and Native Americans. As 
tables 4a-4c show, most of the factors included 1n this analysis that could 
potentially influence choice of academic major showed no significant 
difference 1n effect between racial groups Racial differences 1n coeffi- 
cients for each factor that do exist, but are not significantly different be- 
tween groups, are presumably a reflection of sampling error, exacer- 
bated by the small size of some racial groups 

I will discuss those factors that did differentially affect a groups' 
choice of academic major after briefly addressing the factors that sımı- 
larly affect racial groups' choice of academic major Tables 4a, 4b, and 
4c indicate that three variables impact the choice of major for members 
of all three racial categories with the same sign (although occasionally 
different magnitude or significance) These factors 1nclude sex, acade- 
mic preparation, and private control of the high school or college 

Sex of the student With the exception of the choice between liberal 
arts and technical programs for African, Hispanic, and Native Ameri- 
cans, the sex of the student 1s one of the most powerful and robust deter- 
minants of choice of academic major For all three racial categories, 
female students are more likely than male students to pursue health-re- 
lated, business, public service, or liberal arts degrees than technical de- 
gree programs This 1s particularly true of health and public service de- 
gree programs where, on average, female students are five times more 
likely than male students to choose a health-related degree and four 
times more likely to choose a public service degree than they are to 
choose a technical degree program 

Academic preparation. In general, the more mathematics courses a 
student takes 1n high school, the more hkely the student 1s to choose a 
technical rather than nontechnical degree program These effects are 
slightly stronger for whites If other variables are held at their mean, 
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European American students, for example, who took calculus ın high 
school are 11% more likely to major ın a technical program than Euro- 
pean American students who dıd not have calculus ın high school For 
students of color, they are 8% more likely to major ın technical pro- 
grams 1f they have had calculus 1n high school than if they had not 

A student's math test score also 1nfluences the choice of academic 
major In general, the higher the math test score for students of any 
racial category, the more likely the student 1s to major 1n a technical de- 
gree rather than health, business, public service, or liberal arts degree ?? 
The greatest impact of math test score 1s on the choice of public service 
or technical degree programs for African, Hispanic, and Native Ameri- 
cans In this case, African, Hispanic, and Native Americans are 0 13 
tunes less likely to choose a public service rather than a technical degree 
program for each 1-point 1ncrease on the HS&B 33-point mathematics 
test 

The number of science courses a student takes ın high school 1s ınflu- 
ential ın choice of academic major With the exception of health-related 
majors, the more science courses a student has In high school, the more 
likely the student 1s to choose a technical rather than business, public 
service, or liberal arts degree 23 For every racial group and for each 
choice of technical rather than business, public service, or liberal arts 
degree, the exponentiated coefficients range from 0 60 to 0 70 In gen- 
eral, regardless of racial category, students are a third to 40% less likely 
to choose business, public service, or liberal arts than a technical degree 
program for each science class they had in high school 

Private control Private control of the educational institution appears 
to be an influential factor for all racial groups However, there are differ- 
ences between the racial categories European and Asian American stu- 
dents are influenced in their choice of academic major by attending a 
private high school, Asian, African, Hispanic, and Native Americans are 
influenced 1n their choice of academic major by attending a private col- 
lege or university The effect of private schooling 1s different, depending 
on level of education Attending a private high school decreases the like- 
Hhood of majoring ın a technical degree program, attending a private 
college or university increases the likelihood of majoring ın a technical 
degree program 

Attending a private high school increases the likelihood that European 
and Asian American students will major 1n health, business, or liberal 
arts programs rather than technical degree programs The impact of at- 
tending a private high school 1s most potent 1n the choice of health-re- 
lated or technical major European American and Asian American stu- 
dents who attend a private high school are roughly four tumes more 
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Hkely to major ın a health related than ın a technical degree program Of 
those attending private high school, Asian American students are also 
two and a half times more likely to choose business and almost four 
times more likely to choose liberal arts rather than technical degrees 
European American students are two and a half times more likely to 
choose business and three times more likely to choose liberal arts than 
technical degrees 

Attending a private college or university significantly affects the 
choice of technical versus nontechnical degree for Asian, African, His- 
panic, and Native Americans African, Hispanic, and Native Americans 
attending a private college or university are approximately 0 3 times less 
likely to major in health, business, public service, or liberal arts than 
technical degree programs Asian Americans attending a private college 
or university are approximately half as likely to major ın health, busı- 
ness, public service or liberal arts than a technical degree program 


Differences Between Racial/Ethnic Groups 


To understand how factors differentially affect the choice of academic 
major for members of different racial groups, it is necessary to look at 
two components of the model First, I identified which factors differen- 
tially influenced members of different racial groups Second, after ıden- 
tifying a factor that differentially influenced different racial groups, I 
looked to see 1f that factor was a significant determinant of academic 
major for each group In some cases, a factor differentially influenced 
members of different racial groups, but had no effect on either groups’ 
decision to major ın a particular academic area For example, the ınflu- 
ence of a fatalistic attitude and attending college in an Adams state were 
significantly different for European Americans and African, Hispanic, 
and Native Americans In none of these cases, however, was a fatalistic 
attitude or attending college in an Adams state a determining factor in 
choosing a particular academic major 

English coursework ın high school, maternal effects, and cultural cap- 
ital are factors that differentially influence members of different racial 
groups and influenced some students’ choice of academic major Each of 
these factors, however, 1s a significant determinant of academic major 
for only one group Specifically, number of courses in English and ma- 
ternal effects differentially affect the choice of academic major for some 
students of color, cultural capital differentially affects the choice of 
major for whites 

English It 1s often assumed that college-bound students will automat- 
ıcally have four years of high school English However, not all students 
who attend college have participated in college preparatory tracks in 
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high school and not all have had four years of high-school English 
Table 5 ıllustrates this point In general, the college graduates ın this 
study have had three years of hıgh-school English (or six half semester 
untts), not four years The number of English courses, then, that a stu- 
dent takes ın high school 1s a fluctuating variable and one that seems to 
have import ın the decision of academic major for students of color 

The number of English courses a student takes in high school discour- 
ages a major ın technical degree programs over healtb-related programs 
for African, Hispanic, and Native American students African, Hispanic, 
and Native American students have a 7% probability, 1f other variables 
are held at their mean, of majoring 1n a technical program 1f they have 
had four years of hıgh-school English and a 14% probability 1f they have 
had only three years of high-school English For Asian American stu- 
dents, the number of English courses differentially affects the choice be- 
tween technical programs and liberal arts Specifically, the more Englısh 
coursework Asian American students have 1n high school, the more 
likely those students are to choose a technical degree program rather 
than liberal arts For every English course a student takes in high school, 
Asian American students are a third less likely to choose liberal arts 
rather than a technical degree The number of English courses a Euro- 
pean American student completes 1n high school does not affect choice 
of academic major 

Maternal effects Mothers appear to be influential ın the academic de- 
cısıons made by Asian American students, particularly ın their choice to 
major 1n public service In the choice of public service or technical 
major, the greater mother's attention to high-school coursework, the 
more likely Asian American students are to choose public service rather 
than technical degree programs Mother's attention to coursework 1s not 
significant for non-Asian students When mothers monitor their mgh- 
school coursework, and all other variables are held at their mean, Asian 
American students have a 21% probability of majoring 1n public service 
programs compared to a 12% probability of majoring ın public service if 
mothers do not monitor their coursework 

In addition, mother's influence on the lıfe choices of students 1s sig- 
nificantly different between Asian American and European American 
students Although not a significant factor 1n choice of major for Euro- 
pean American students, the greater a mother’s influence on the life 
choices of an Asian American child, the more likely that child will 
choose a public service rather than a technical degree program If 
mother 1s an effectual force ın their lives, Asian American students have 
a 1496 probabihty of majoring 1n public service, 1f mother 1s not an ef- 
fectual force, that probability drops to less than 296 
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Cultural capital The effect of cultural capital 1s significantly different 
for European Americans than for African, Hispanic, and Natıve Ameri- 
cans 1n the choice of health versus technical programs The difference 
between the groups' slopes 1s significant, but cultural capital only influ- 
ences the choice of major for European Americans White students with 
one unit more of cultural capital are 1 5 times (a significant effect) as 
likely to major 1n health than technical degree programs African His- 
panic, and Native Americans are not significantly influenced ın their 
choice of major by their level of cultural capital 


Discussion 


Although much of the research done 1n race and ethnic relations and 
status attainment has focused on the differences between whites and 
non-whites, I find that European Americans do not significantly differ ın 
their choice of major from African Americans, Hispanic Americans, and 
Natıve Americans Instead, the significant differences ın choice of de- 
gree program occur between Asian Americans and non-Asians If the 
difference, with respect to baccalaureate academic degrees, 1s between 
Asian Americans and non-Asians, one would expect the difference ın 
salaries for baccalaureate degree holders to be between Asian Americans 
and non-Asians Although Asian Americans command higher salaries 
than African, Hispanic, and Native Americans, European American bac- 
calaureate holders do as well In 1997, European Americans with a bac- 
calaureate degree averaged $6,981 more than African Americans with a 
baccalaureate degree and $5,981 more than Hispanic Americans with a 
baccalaureate degree (Statistical Abstract, 1998) This difference ın 
earning potential exists despite the lack of difference 1n level or content 
of academic achievement between European Americans and African, 
Hispanic, and Native Americans 

In general, lack of difference 1n choice of major for African, Euro- 
pean, Hispanic, and Native Americans carries over to lack of difference 
ın most factors which influence that choice of major For students of all 
racial groups, the number of mathematics and science courses influence 
the choice of technical rather than nontechnical degree programs In ad- 
dition, females of all racial groups have limited participation 1n techni- 
cal degree programs, such as engineering and mathematics, which have 
long been identified as male domains 

Despite the noted similarities ın factors influencing choice of major, 
results of this analysis did suggest unantıcıpated differences ın the ınflu- 
ence of English, private control of the institution, maternal effects, and 
cultural capital on the choice of technical versus nontechnical programs 
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Why would more Englısh courses ın high school discourage African, 
Hispanic, and Native Americans from choosing technical programs, 
while encouraging Asian Americans to choose technical degree pro- 
grams? Why does attending a private college increase the likelihood that 
African, Asian, Hispanic, and Native Americans will choose a technical 
degree program? Why does more cultural capital 1nfluence European 
Americans to choose a health rather than a technical degree? And why 
does the influence of Asian American mothers increase the likelihood 
that Asian American students will choose public service rather than 
technical degrees? 

English Number of English courses taken 1n high school has 1mport 
1n the choice of college major for students of color For Asian American 
students, the more high-school English courses a student has, the greater 
the likelihood of majoring ın a technical program rather than liberal arts 
For these students, English seems to be an additional academic compo- 
nent, like mathematics and science, which exacerbates the existing trend 
of Asian American students majorıng ın technical programs 

The number of English courses taken 1n high school 1s important, too, 
for African, Hispanic, and Natıve Americans, but only when compared 
to European Americans in the choice of health-related or technical pro- 
grams The more English courses taken ın high school 1s not a sıgnıfi- 
cant factor 1n choosing an academic major for whites, but 1t is important 
1n the selection of major for African, Hispanic, and Native Americans 
More English in high school decreases the likelihood of these students 
majorıng ın a technical degree compared to a health-related degree An 
explanation for this can be found ın the within-school differences for 
European American students compared to African, Hispanic, and Native 
Americans and the coding of the variable for English 

With respect to within-school differences, if African, Hispanic, or Na- 
tive American students are tracked 1nto noncollege preparatory courses, 
as Oakes (1985), Eckland (1979), and Lee and Bryk (1988) argue, then 
they may be limited, not ın quantity but quality, ın college preparatory 
coursework As the variables are coded, students need only indicate the 
quantity, not quality, of English coursework taken, for mathematics and 
science, however, students must 1ndicate, specifically, 1f they have had 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, calculus, chemistry, and physics (see 
Independent Variables—Coursework) This difference ın specification 
of the variables may inadvertently equate African, Hispanic, or Native 
American students 1n one track of English with European American stu- 
dents 1n another track of English (1.e , British Literature would count the 
same as Remedial Writing) but differentiate the two m terms of mathe- 
matics and science That may be why English seemingly works differ- 
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ently for the two groups, but math and science work the same Variables 
for math and science for the two groups are measuring the same thing, 
hence the same ınfluence for both groups, the Englısh variable for the 
two groups 1s measuring different things, specifically high-school track 
assignment, hence the differential 1nfluence for the two groups 

Private college Attending a private college or university increases the 
likelihood of majoring 1n a technical program rather than any other aca- 
demic program for students of all racial identities, however, institutional 
control 1s only a significant determining factor for students of color 
African, Hispanic, and Native American students are 7096 more likely to 
major ın a technical program 1f they attend a private college, Asian 
American students are 50% more likely to major ın a technical program 
if they attend a private college or university 

Thomas (1984) has shown that there 1s a greater variance in choice of 
major for African American students attending private colleges than for 
those attending public colleges Thomas argues that the existence of re- 
medial and precollege programs, as well as role models, mentors, and 
support programs may affect students opting for an atypical major In 
addition, Thomas found that whereas 40—5096 of African Americans ın 
all majors at all schools perceived their race as a barrier to their occupa- 
tional aspirations, black students majorıng ın the technical sciences at 
private colleges were an exception, eighty-five percent of the students ın 
these majors at private colleges and universities viewed their race as an 
asset rather than a barrier to their occupational aspirations. It may be 
that this interpretation of the situation at private colleges and universities 
encourages African American, as well as Asian, Hispanic, and Natıve 
American students, to pursue technical degree programs more fre- 
quently on these campuses 

Cultural capital Greater cultural capital increases the likelihood that 
European American students will major 1n a health-related program For 
European Americans, greater cultural capital also increases the likeli- 
hood of majorıng ın liberal arts, although this effect 1s not significantly 
different than that of other groups According to statistics from the Na- 
tional Center of Education, health-related programs, such as biology, 
and liberal arts programs, such as the social sciences and humanities, 
have the highest likelihood of leading to graduate school one year after 
graduation Biology and psychology majors have a 48% and 40% likeli- 
hood of entering graduate school, respectively, one year after gradua- 
tion, business and engineering students have a 12% and 23% likelihood, 
respectively (National Center of Education, 1990) Students with high 
cultural capital may be pursuing the long-term gains of lucrative gradu- 
ate programs, such as medicine, which have higher income trajectories 
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than the short-term gain undergraduate programs like engineering, 
whose salaries start high but experience a more gradual 1ncrease 

Maternal influence Asian American mothers appear to have a much 
stronger effect on their children's academic choices than mothers of 
African, European, Hispanic, and Native American students This find- 
ıng 1s consistent with the work of Ogbu (1995) and Chao (1995 and 
1996) who found that Asian American mothers are much more likely 
than African or European American mothers, respectively, to emphasize 
the importance of education to their children That this influence would 
encourage the selection of a public service rather than a technical pro- 
gram for Asian American students, who 1n general are more likely to 
choose technical programs, may be a reflection of the value system 
women have traditionally embraced 

Women are more likely than men to express concern and responsibil- 
ıty for the well-being of others and less likely than men to emphasize 
material benefit (Beutel & Marini, 1995) This value orientation can be 
1mparted to students 1f mothers are an 1nfluential role model for them 
(Marini, 1992) When Asian American mothers monitor their children's 
academic progress and influence their children’s life decisions after high 
school, 1t 1ncreases the likelihood that Asian American students will 
major ın public service programs A publıc service major reflects the 
value system of women, in general, and mothers, specifically, in that ıt 
typically emphasizes the welfare of others and deemphasizes personal 
material gain 


Policy and Research Implication 


This analysis contributes to the status attainment literature by looking 
at content instead of level or years of education In addition, it adds to 
our understanding of race and academics in three ways First, these find- 
ings debunk the prevailing notion that whites and non-whites major in 
different academic programs, which, ın turn, results in different earning 
power Differences in choice of academic major that previously existed 
between racial groups (Thomas, 1985, Trent, 1984) are not evident in 
this analysis This finding suggests that differences in selection of acad- 
emic major can no longer explain differences between racial groups in 
earning differential As this analysis suggests, the percentage of African, 
Hispanic, and Native American students ın various degree programs is 
on par with that of European American students In the past, the focus of 
education and equality policies have been on increasing the numbers of 
African, Hispanic, and Native Americans ın technical and natural sci- 
ence programs The results of this analysis suggest that policy focus 
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should change to the post-baccalaureate experience It may be that dis- 
crimination ın employment 1s more likely than differences ın content of 
degree to be the cause of differences 1n income between whites and non- 
whites who hold a baccalaureate degree 

Second, it reiterates and corroborates the “pipeline” theory about aca- 
demics namely, students participate in postsecondary programs because 
they have or lack the necessary academic preparation with which to 
enter specific academic majors If the focus of future policy continues to 
be increasing the number of African, Hispanic, and Native American 
students ın technical and natural science programs (despite their current 
equivalent representation with European Americans), increasing the 
number of mathematics and science courses of these students would 1n- 
crease the likelihood of them majoring in technical programs This can 
be done by changing or eliminating the current tracking situation in 
many high schools and eliminating differences between predominantly 
white and non-white high schools 

Third, it identifies those factors—number of English courses taken in 
high school, private control of high schools and colleges, mothers’ influ- 
ence, and cultural capital—that work differently to affect the choice of 
academic major for members of different racial groups Again, 1f future 
educational policy continues to focus on increasing the number of stu- 
dents of color in technical programs, this analysis suggests that provid- 
ing funds for their attendance at a private college or university would 
prove beneficial 

A comparison of different measures, attending a private college or 
university and attending a school ın an Adams state, for example, illus- 
trates a prevailing pattern in the findings of this analysis factors in 
which there are significant slope differences between racial and ethnic 
groups (attending a school in an Adams state) are not the same factors 
that generally significantly influence the choice of academic major (at- 
tending a private college or university) Especially between Asian Amer- 
ıcans and other groups, ın which the biggest difference exists in terms of 
choice of academic major, there 1s little overlap between those factors 
that influence the choice of major and those factors that differentiate 
Asian Americans’ slopes from other groups Instead, of differences that 
exist, most are between European Americans and African, Hispanic, and 
Native Americans 

This observation suggests that there may be other reasons that may 
help explain why difference exists between some groups and not be- 
tween other groups First, the MNL procedure used 1n this analysis con- 
siders the strength or direction of the effects of traditional status attain- 
ment factors on choice of college major It may be that racial differences 
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TABLE 5 


Descriptive Statistics of Selected Independent Variables for Europena Americans, Asian Americans, 
and Other Non-Whites 


Afncan, Hispanic, 





European American Asian American Native American 
Variable Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Female 050 0 5002 054 0 5005 0 56 0 4982 
Family Background 
Mother cares 0 87 0 3341 082 0 3849 0 86 0 3504 
Mother's influence 2 38 0 6440 238 0 6396 251 0 6310 
High-School Characteristics 
Private 010 0 2944 005 02233 006 0 2406 
Academic Preparation 
Math courses 3 40 11625 3 78 10379 295 13551 
Science courses 110 0 7468 127 07191 090 0 7683 
English courses 607 07752 604 09917 611 08783 
Englısh test 3072 7 2942 2653 7 7931 2438 7 6556 
Math test 24 44 45798 24 64 45715 2037 5 4938 
Cultural capital 097 1 0056 059 0 8426 085 09293 
College/Unıversity Characteristics 


Adams state 029 04554 010 03070 042 0 4933 


are better explained by group differences 1n means rather than slopes 
Second, this analysis uses factors traditionally 1dentified as influential to 
status attaanment It may be that other factors, such as generational sta- 
tus (Ortiz, 1986) or receipt of financial aid/fellowships (Rodriguez, 
199];Turner & Frusciante, 1997), 1nfluence degree choice by members 
of different racial groups Although this analysis highlights the different 
processes that influence racial group's choice of major, I recommend ad- 
ditional investigation to fully understand why students choose different 
majors and what differences might exist between racial groups with re- 
spect to influential factors determining area of academic study 


Notes 


1Some nontechnical programs have the potential for greater remuneration should the 
student decide to pursue a graduate or professional degree However, statistics ındıcate 
that students of color are less likely to be enrolled ın graduate and professional degree 
programs than are European Americans (Digest of Education Statistics, 1995) 

?Information regarding academic major and income attainment 1n later phases of 
one's occupational career is difficult to acquire The work of Blau and Duncan (1967) 
suggests that starting salaries ın conjunction with educational attainment 1s a good proxy 
for future potential Their analysis indicates that educational status attainment and status 
level of one's first job are the most immediate variables influencing occupational 
achievement, of which income 1s but one component (Duncan, 1961) 
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3Oakes (1985), for example, argues that educational processes have class biases that 
favor students from higher SES by "tracking" them into college preparatory courses 

4In this document, students of color and non-white are used interchangeably Both 
refer to students who identify themselves as anything other than European American 

5Beginning with the Hobson vs Hansen case of 1967, student grouping has been 
ruled unconstitutional in a number of areas Despite this, student grouping 1s still a wide- 
spread practice A survey of schools ın the early 1990s indicated that 82% were using 
some form of student grouping (Farley, 1995) 

SThat 1s not to say that people of color do not believe in credentialism Portes and 
Wilson (1976) and Peng, Bailey, and Ekland (1977), respectively, show that African 
Americans and Hispanic Americans have higher educational aspirations than European 
Americans net of socioeconomic status and ability 

7See Matute-Bianchi (1986) for an ethnographic support of this perspective with re- 
spect to Mexican American and Japanese American students in California 

“The effect of institutional type on choice of major may be a reflection of the types of 
majors available at a given institution Colleges that emphasize teaching are typically re- 
ferred to as “liberal arts” institutions, 1t may be that some academic programs are not as 
readily available at these schools 

9These states include Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 

10See Ehrenberg and Rothstein (1994) for a different interpretation 

1 With respect to this analysis, 1t is important to note that Hispanic students were one 
group targeted to ensure adequate numbers Specifically, 1,500 additional Hispamic stu- 
dents were added to the core sample 

12Some information, such as school transcripts, was collected only for respondents 
who were sophomores during the 1980 baseline questionnaire 

13 Attributes of the individual ın this analysis are the independent variables utilized to 
operationalize the potential explanations for differences in selection of academic major 

14 Although technical and business majors may seem similar initially, they are quite 
different on all three aspects used to distinguish academic majors Technical majors re- 
quire "traditional" mathematics (calculus, differential equations) courses, whereas busi- 
ness courses require accounting/statistics, technical majors have a 23% likelihood of 
leading to graduate school, whereas business majors have a 12% likelihood (National 
Council on Education), and, as Table 1 1ndicates, people with technical degrees com- 
mand higher salaries than people with business degrees 

15With this approach, some college education, but not the attainment of an associates 
or baccalaureate degree, 1s given the same weight as vocational, trade, or business school 
degrees 

(6Homemaker ıs a categorical option for both mother and father, but does not tradı- 
tionally have an occupational prestige score Homemaker in this analysis has been coded 
as missing 

17Unfortunately, transcript information ıs not an option available when using students 
who were seniors ın 1980 Transcript information 1s only available in HS&B for students 
who were sophomores when the baseline information was collected 

'8Standardized test scores are included ın the transcript information, which 1s only 
available for students who were sophomores when HS&B was first administered ın 
1980 

I? Cultural activities at the high-school level are not always comparable to similar cul- 
tural activities outside the educational setting Instead, they sometimes reflect friendship 
and network ties that are influenced by factors other than class, such as personal talent 
and mandatory participation 

20An analysis of predominantly Hispanic colleges and historically black colleges 1s a 
supplementary analysis for, respectively, Hispanic American and African American stu- 
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dents only Puerto Rican universities and National Hispanic University are attended by 
predominantly Hispanic Americans, historically black colleges and universities are at- 
tended predominantly by African American students Too few European American, 
Asian American, and Native American students in this sample attend either Hispanic col- 
leges or black colleges to perform a fruitful analysis 

21Collapsing these groups into one category will have the unfortunate consequence of 
masking the differences ın history, experience, and current situations of African, Hıs- 
panic, and Native Americans 

22The one exception 1s the choice of health-related degree programs and technical 
programs for African, Hispanic, and Native Americans. In this case, math test score was 
not a significant determinant of choice of academic major 

?*The exception to this is white students who choose between public service and tech- 
nical degree programs There 1s no significant effect of the number of sciences courses 
on this choice of program 
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Career Strategies for Women in Academe Armıng Athena, edited 
by Lynn H Collins, Joan C Chrisler, and Kathryn Quina 
Thousand Oaks, CA Sage, 1998 306+ pp $62 00 ($31 00) 


LINDA J SAX, University of California, Los Angeles 


The status of women in higher education has been the 
focus of a tremendous amount of research and writing over the past thirty years 
Such information has created a public awareness of inequity and sex discrimi- 
nation and has served as “fuel for the fire” for women and men whose activism 
has advanced the cause of gender equity What has perhaps been lacking 1n the 
literature 1s advice on how academic women can actually combat these 1n- 
equities ın their own careers In an attempt to fill this void, Career Strategies for 
Women in Academe Armıng Athena synthesizes a large body of research on 
women faculty 1n higher education and offers specific career strategies for 
women faculty and administrators 

The book makes heavy reference to the Greek goddess Athena, who, through 
her skills as a teacher, artisan, warrior, mediator, and mentor 1s depicted as a fit- 
ting role model for women faculty In the foreword, however, feminist classicist 
Joann Claire Silverberg admits that not all of Athena's characteristics are worth 
emulating In particular, Athena can be thought of as a Queen Bee, “the sole, 
high-powered woman ın the department who “has ıt made, but has no desire to 
help other women to share her high status" (p x1) The book 1s geared toward 
helping women find “new armor" 1n their battle for career advancement In par- 
ticular, ın order to get tenure or assume positions of leadership, women need to 
adopt their own strategies, not simply adopt those that have been traditionally 
used by men Further, 1n order to promote women's 1ndividual and group suc- 
cess, women must work with other women, not against, as Athena might have 
done 

The book 1s organized 1nto four sections The first three chapters focus on the 
current standing of women faculty 1n higher education with respect to status, 
salary, and other conditions of employment The next three chapters provide 
perspectives on how women are perceived 1n various faculty roles, and what 
they might do to counteract those perceptions The next two chapters discuss 
the challenges to leadership faced by faculty women Finally, the last two chap- 
ters summarize strategies women can adopt to protect themselves from discrim- 
1nation and improve the overall climate for women faculty Most chapters con- 
clude with one or two vignettes that provide personal accounts of the 
experiences of individual women faculty The vignettes are a useful addition to 
the book, because they provide a taste of the “real” human experience that can 
become lost 1n lengthy discussions of theory and research 
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Chapter 1 discusses the many ways ın which subtle sex discrimination per- 
vades higher education It describes several different categories of discrimina- 
tion (individual, organizational, institutional, and cultural) and suggests spe- 
cıfic forms of remedy for each category 

The dynamıcs behind the resistance to affirmative action are the focus of 
Chapter 2 This chapter provides a thorough review of evidence that despite the 
legislative gains that brought about affirmative action, “the forces that keep 
women from achieving success 1n academe are thriving, women are losing 
rather than gaining ground" (p 47) 

Chapter 3 addresses the perennial problem of pay inequity for women ın 
higher education It notes that an understanding of salary differentials 1s diffi- 
cult and must take into account several 1ssues, 1ncluding human capital (merit), 
1nstitutional structure, and historical bias The chapter provides evidence of pay 
inequity as 1t exists across institutional types and academic disciplines 

Chapter 4 explores how the roles of teacher and scholar pose an inherent 
conflict for women In particular, despite their interest in both teaching and re- 
search, women usually spend significantly more time on teaching than do men, 
even when accounting for women’s concentration in “teaching” institutions 
This chapter also describes how the academic community tends to cast doubt on 
the credibility of women scholars and the topics they pursue 

Chapter 5 discusses how and why women faculty are evaluated differently 
than male faculty It describes how women receive slightly lower ratings than 
do men, in part because they tend to be concentrated in lower academic ranks 
and introductory courses Further, unlike men, women have a “double set of ex- 
pectations"—to be warm and nurturing on the one hand, and to be perceived as 
competent, professional, and high-status on the other 

Chapter 6 may well be the most useful chapter in the volume The authors 
point out that although women realize the importance of negotiating, they are 
rarely, if ever, instructed on how to negotiate The authors suggest several spe- 
cific strategies for women who are 1n a position to negotiate or renegotiate their 
salaries Further, they provide useful lists of negotiating points for new acade- 
mic hires as well as senior faculty 

The role of women as faculty leaders 1s discussed in Chapter 7 The authors 
emphasize that the “service” function of the faculty career gives women an op- 
portunity to assume positions of leadership on campus They caution, however, 
that not all forms of service will enhance women’s positions of power In par- 
ticular, women often become involved in “low power” committees (e g , involv- 
ing student issues), whereas men are more likely to serve on (or be appointed 
to) “high power” governance committees, which control key resources such as 
budgets and facilities 

The perennial “glass ceiling” effect 1s the focus of Chapter 8 The authors 
suggest that “Plexiglas” serves as a more appropriate analogy to women’s lack 
of upward mobility at the highest rungs of academic leadership, because unlike 
glass, Plexiglas is resistant to pressure and difficult to break Although this 
analogy is interesting, 1t 1s generally not carried over into the rest of the chapter 
Instead, the remainder of the chapter describes why the glass ceiling remains 
despite two decades of sex equity legislation and offers useful strategies for ex- 
posing and breaking it 

Chapter 9 describes ways in which academic women can protect themselves 
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from and fight back against sexual harassment The chapter reviews the re- 
search on the 1ncidence and outcomes of sexual harassment and suggests sev- 
eral strategies for preventing and dealing with sexual harassment 

Chapter 10 focuses on the role of stress among women faculty It serves as a 
very effective last chapter, because it pulls together various themes from the 
book 1n describing the primary sources of women's stress, such as the promo- 
tion and tenure process, salary inequities, high teaching loads, and overrepre- 
sentation 1n temporary, part-time, and nontenure-track faculty positions 

The book's greatest strength 1s that each chapter concludes with a set of prac- 
tical strategies that women faculty can adopt as they advance through their aca- 
demuc careers Suggested elements of strengthening Athena's “armor” are 
highly consistent throughout the book, and include finding and serving as men- 
tors, creating support networks, honing one's negotiating skills, prioritizing re- 
sponsıbılıtıes, developing high expectations, taking on positions of leadership, 
gathering evidence on discrimination, and perhaps most difficult, saying "no" 
Somewhat more extreme remedies are also suggested, such as requiring the fed- 
eral government to "enforce penalties when institutions refuse to implement 
equal opportunity practices or have a history of sex discrimination” (p 29) and 
initiating class-action lawsuits to combat discriminatory practices However, 
some suggested strategies seem unnecessary and potentially counterproductive 
to the goals of women faculty In particular, in order to receive higher ratings 
from students, women are advised to “appear nurturant and expressive, but not 
too much so" and that "smiling and eye contact (are) particularly important for 
women, especially with male students” (p 151) 

Arming Athena should be of interest to a wide range of academic women, 
from the graduate student to the senior faculty member The specific strategies 
offered would perhaps be most relevant to early and mid-career women faculty 
and administrators Further, the heavy emphasis on research should serve as a 
valuable resource for both men and women studying the current status of 
women 1n academe 


Women at Cambridge, by Rita McWilliams Tullberg 
New York Cambridge University Press, 1998 
191+ pp Paper $22 95 


ANDREA WALTON, Indiana University 


First published in 1975, Women at Cambridge, by Rita McWilliams Tullberg, has 
been reissued in a revised paperback edition to commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of women’s admission to full university membership at Cambridge ın 1948, 
nearly eighty years after the founding of the all-female Girton College The re- 
vised volume features a new epilogue, updated by Tullberg to provide a brief ac- 
count of the past twenty-five years ın women’s education at Cambridge, and a new 
introduction that discusses the book’s historiographical significance, contributed 
by histonan Gillian Sutherland, of Newnham College, Cambridge University 
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Women at Cambridge remains a useful, well-researched study of women's 
fight for access to the intellectual and social advantages of membership in one 
of England's most revered and prestigious institutions of higher learning Draw- 
ıng upon what were then relatively untapped archives, Tullberg's work offers a 
detailed, critical discussion of women's efforts to broaden and strengthen their 
connections to the university—from the ınıtıal successful arguments for admıs- 
sion to Cambridge’s local university examinations ın 1864, to the founding of 
two all-female colleges—Girton (1869) and Newnham (1871)—to the cam- 
paign to sit the prestigious Tripos examination, and finally, to the protracted and 
at times bitterly disappointing fight for degrees and full university membership 

Underscoring both the “unrelieved ‘middle-classness’ ”(p 4) and the com- 
plex dynamics of women’s fight for educational opportunities at Cambridge, 
Tullberg explores the interconnected histories of two women’s colleges, Girton 
and Newnham, which represented divergent, and ultimately competing, strate- 
gies for securing women’s educational nghts Emily Davies, Girton’s founder, 
stalwartly believed equality meant securing for women an education that was 
identical to men’s She therefore sought to emulate established university stan- 
dards and insisted on women taking the “Previous” exam, which men sat for en- 
trance to Cambridge Yet even the emancipist Davies was mindful of the de- 
mands of middle-class respectability She opened her college, Girton, ın the 
Hitchin countryside, midway between Cambridge and London, where women 
might enjoy the advantages of the Oxbridge experience safe from the distrac- 
tions of the city and men and buffered from the encroaching familial demands 

By contrast, Henry Sidgwick and Anne Jemina Clough, Newnham’s 
founders, rejected established Oxbridge models as outdated and out of step with 
women’s general level of preparation and employment needs Capitalizing upon 
the freedom afforded by the new venture of educating women, Newnham’s re- 
form-minded leaders accepted the newer Higher Local Examinations for en- 
trance and instituted curricular innovations that were resisted elsewhere at 
Cambridge by vocal traditionalists 

If their perspectives more often brought competition than collaboration be- 
tween Davies and her counterparts Sidgwick and Clough, the idea of educating 
women at Cambridge itself initially met little ideological or institutional resis- 
tance Cambridge dons recognized the social benefit and utility of educating 
middle-class women, “ladies,” who would likely apply their newfound knowl- 
edge to school teaching and childrearing From this vantage point, women did 
not seem to pose a threat to the ethos of university life Importantly, too, by 
virtue of its structure of loosely affiliated men’s colleges, Cambridge was able 
to negotiate and sustain a relationship with both Girton and Newnham that cir- 
cumscribed women’s place in the university and averted many of the heated de- 
bates concerning the wisdom of educating the sexes together that swept ınstıtu- 
tions ın the United States For several decades, then, psychological and physical 
distance seemed to depolıtıcıze what was ın fact the seed of change 

As Sutherland notes, Tullberg's study broke new ground when it appeared in 
1975, superceding a number of house histories with its archival richness, care- 
ful analysis of voting records, and account of women's gaining membership 
Equally important, Tullberg's study was timely It appeared soon after Cam- 
bridge introduced mixed colleges and reflected both the advances in women's 
educational history, and indeed, the orientation of many supporters of women's 
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rights in the 1970s And yet, ın retrospect, Tullberg told a high history The text 
focuses too narrowly on the rhetoric, actions, and strategies of the two promı- 
nent leaders of the campaign, Girton's Emily Davies and Newnham's Henry 
Sidgwick Who were their supporters and enablers? What was the Cambridge 
experience like for female students, or for the early women instructors? 

One wishes that Tullberg had more fully explicated the shifting nature of 
support and resistance by university men as they debated the merits and ramifi- 
cations of campaigns and memorials seeking to improve the status of female 
students and 1nstructors Why was the place of women at Cambridge only ag- 
gressively contested when the 1ssue of full university membership for Girton 
and Newnham women, and therefore a powerful voice for female graduates 1n 
administering their alma mater, seemed a challenge to the university's centuries 
old tradition of all-male governance? Moreover, what motivated and enabled 
Cambridge to persist ın what Tullberg characterizes as its “mulish prejudice" 
even “long after its fellow mules had stopped kicking?" (p 1) Tullberg does ın- 
sightfully point to interconnections between the campaign for women's educa- 
tion and larger reform debates that preoccupied Cambridge dons—among 
them, the policy of compulsory Greek, the intellectual value of the Poll degree 
and Previous examinations (these terms are explained ın an appendix), and 1s- 
sues of religious affiliation Still, a more contextualized approach, one that sıtu- 
ates the history of women's efforts to secure a place at Cambridge within the 
broader social and intellectual milieu of these decades would elucidate the dy- 
namics of change—ıncludıng forces beyond Cambridge's hallowed halls—and 
help further integrate women's history into university history What was the 
state of women's schooling and postsecondary educational opportunities at the 
time? Was there a link between the fight for women's higher education and any 
broader considerations of women's social status or enfranchisement? Although 
Tullberg touches upon these questions, there 1s ample opportunity for further 
exploration 

The appearance of this revised edition of Tullberg's Women at Cambridge 
underscores the significance of women's past advances and efforts to achieve 
equity 1n an elite British university and may encourage further research, 1nclud- 
ıng comparative analysis. Here Gillian Sutherland's brief commentary on the 
historiographical significance of Tullberg’s study and bibliographical refer- 
ences to recent literature and current projects on the history of British universi- 
ties, particularly Oxford and Cambridge, will be exceedingly useful Scholars 
might build upon works such as Tullberg's to examine transatlantic ties Was 
there an exchange of ideas among supporters of women’s education ın Britain 
and the United States? What role, for example, did Girton and Newnham play in 
the migration of students and scholars? Useful comparisons may extend well 
beyond women’s fight for university membership As historians turn to the post- 
World War II years, they might consider more closely the dynamics of the mod- 
ern push for coeducation What, for example, were the forces that brought co- 
education to Cambridge ın the 1970s, about the same time that the all-male Ivy 
League ın the United States admitted women? What led to the inclusion of more 
mature students? In all, whether one 1s interested in asking new questions of 
well-documented periods 1n educational history or in opening up study of more 
recent decades, Tullberg’s text remains an invaluable resource and important 
reading 
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Faculty-Student Sexual Involvement Issues and Interventions, 
by Virginia L Stamler and Gerald L Stone Thousand Oaks, 
CA Sage Publications, 1998 125 pp $63 00 ($31 00) 


PATRICIA A RUPERT, Loyola University of Chicago 


Consensual sexual relationships between faculty and students have been the 
source of controversy within university communities Efforts to address such 
relationships have often resulted in emotionally charged debates centering 
around sexual morality and philosophical questions such as, Can such relation- 
ships really be consensual? or Does the university have the nght to regulate pri- 
vate lives of faculty and students? Not surprisingly, these questions generate a 
wide range of strongly held opinions, making policy development and enforce- 
ment difficult Although nearly all universities have adopted policies prohibit- 
ing sexual harassment, sexual involvement that appears to be consensual has re- 
ceived much less attention (e g , Rupert & Holmes, 1997) 

Virginia Stamler and Gerald Stone have written Faculty-Student Sexual In- 
volvement as a resource to assist university communities 1n addressing this dif- 
ficult issue The authors state from the outset that their text 1s not intended to be 
a neutral or comprehensive review of research on faculty-student sexual rela- 
tionships, rather 1t 1s an advocacy text, designed to stimulate policy, interven- 
tion, and research on this important topic 

The authors approach their discussion of faculty-student relationships from 
an educational framework Within this framework, relationships between fac- 
ulty and students are not viewed as personal relationships between private ındı- 
viduals, but rather as professional relationships that occur ın a specific context 
for a designated purpose and that, as a result, must conform to certain expecta- 
tions Moreover, sexual relationships represent violations of these expectations 
that are potentially harmful to students, to faculty, and to the educational mis- 
sion of the university 

In this brief volume, Stamler and Stone cover many issues that are relevant to 
understanding the dynamics of faculty-student sexual relationships within the 
university setting Their introductory chapter offers a quick overview of differ- 
ent perspectives on consensual relationships between faculty and students, dis- 
cusses boundary violations ın student-teacher relationships, examines how eth- 
ical codes of several professions address professional relationships, and briefly 
reviews selected legal cases involving faculty-student relationships Chapters 2 
through 4 examine key issues from the perspective of the faculty, the student, 
and their interactions within the academic environment From a faculty-based 
perspective, the authors examine competing forces that contribute to the contro- 
versy surrounding faculty-student sexual relationships On the one hand, they 
discuss university values such as academic freedom and collegiality plus cul- 
tural factors such as power and gender issues that may lead to resistance of con- 
sensual relationship policies and sexualization of male faculty-female student 
relationships On the other hand, they discuss the professional responsibilities 
faculty have to all students in the academic environment and the special context 
in which faculty conduct must be evaluated From the student perspective, the 
authors discuss a range of societal and developmental factors that contribute to 
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student vulnerability to the lure of a relationship with a powerful and respected 
faculty member Finally, from an ınteractıonal perspective, the authors examine 
the interplay of faculty power and student vulnerability, the ambiguity created 
by the multiple roles faculty play 1n the lives of students, and other 1ssues such 
as gender-related power dynamics that contribute to the development of sexual 
relationships 

In the closing chapter, the authors underscore the responsibility of the acade- 
mic community for defining appropriate professional boundaries ın faculty- 
student relationships and providing a safe environment that facilitates good 
teaching They advocate a constructive, not punitive, approach to intervention 
and offer concrete recommendations that call for the development of policies 
and active educational efforts at the institutional level 

This advocacy book has many strengths First, the authors effectively draw 
upon their experiences as psychologists and educators plus the professional lt- 
erature to build a compelling case for the responsibility of universities to de- 
velop policy regarding faculty-student sexual 1nvolvement Furthermore, by 
viewing this 1nvolvement within an educational framework, the authors avoid 
emotional rhetoric and moralizing and offer a constructive discussion of rele- 
vant professional issues Their focus on educational concerns 1s consistent with 
recent attempts 1n psychology to consider faculty-student relationships within 
the context of professional ethics (e g , Biaggio, Paget, & Chenoweth, 1997, 
Blevins-Knabe, 1992), however, the authors offer a much broader and more 
comprehensive examination of the specific topic of consensual sexual 1nvolve- 
ment Their approach of analyzing faculty-student relationships from multiple 
perspectives not only underscores professional concerns, but also highlights 
factors in society, aspects of the university culture, and individual vulnerabılı- 
ties that contribute to this complex problem Finally, the authors blend case ex- 
amples and personal anecdotes with the research and professional literature to 
bring to “life” key issues The result 1s a clear, interesting book that can appeal 
to administrators, faculty, and students from a range of academic backgrounds 

This book does have limitations. Because 1t 15 an advocacy book, the authors 
are concerned primarily with raising issues and supporting their position on this 
controversial topic As a result, they do not thoroughly review the literature 
on faculty-student relationships and at times offer a cursory overview of 
complex psychological concepts In addition, the authors leave some territory 
unexplored For example, they focus almost exclusively on male faculty-female 
student relationships and offer no discussion of potentially unique considera- 
tions relevant to same-sex or female faculty-male student relationships Fur- 
thermore, although the authors give examples of existing policies on faculty- 
student sexual 1nvolvement that vary 1n scope, they offer little examination of 
ıssues involved ın setting parameters of policies that prohibit or regulate such 
1nvolvement 

Overall, this book presents a well-reasoned argument for the university's re- 
sponsıbılıty to set and enforce policy regarding faculty-student sexual 1nvolve- 
ment At the very least, the authors” rational discussion of the issues will prompt 
faculty and administrators to consider carefully their responsibilities to stu- 
dents, the power they yield within the academic setting, the vulnerability of stu- 
dents, and the impact of their behavior on their students as well as the entire 
university community This book 1s an important resource for administrators 
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seeking to establish policy and develop systems-oriented interventions, 1ndivid- 
ual faculty members, and graduate students preparing for a university teaching 
career 
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Perspectives on Scholarly Misconduct in the Sciences, edited 
by John M Braxton Columbus Ohio State University Press, 
1999 272+ pp $50 00 


PETER HERNON, Simmons College, Boston 


Research or scholarly misconduct refers to fabrication, falsification, or plagia- 
rısm ın proposing, conducting, or reporting research Error, even that resulting 
from sloppiness, 1s not misconduct Misconduct ıs not lumrted to the biological 
and physical sciences and scholarship It occurs ın the behavioral and social scı- 
ences and the humanities as well as 1n mass media (newspapers and periodicals) 
and 1n student work Furthermore, grant proposal writing and faculty vitae are 
also susceptible to fabrication and falsıficatıon, and reported ınstances are not 
confined to the United States. À point of contention relates to the question, How 
prevalent 1s misconduct? Some argue that it rarely occurs, but others maintain 
that ıt presents a problem, although perhaps not a significant one Regardless of 
one’s perspective, there 1s no doubt that more instances of misconduct are being 
uncovered and reported An often ignored fact 1s that proven instances compro- 
muse the integrity of the published literature, when retraction does not occur 

Perspectives on Scholarly Misconduct in the Sciences, an edited work, deals 
with the conduct and reporting of misconduct in the United States Fourteen 
chapters, divided into three parts (Historical Overview, Theoretical Perspec- 
tives, and Policy and Law Perspectives) speak to public policymakers, journal 
editors, officers of academic and scientific societies, university central admınıs- 
trators and academic deans, university research integrity committees, and labo- 
ratory directors and department chairs (p 6) 

The chapters discuss questions such as “Why have universities been slow to 
respond to incidents of misconduct? Why 1s self-regulation in the best interests 
of the academic profession? Do the roles of the various segments of the acade- 
mic profession—for example, individual scientists, department chairs and labo- 
ratory directors, journal editors, professional associations—vary according to 
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research mısconduct associated with the various stages of the research process? 
What role do academic and scientific societies play ın deterring, detecting, and 
sanctioning scientific wrongdoing? How mught graduate departments 1nclude 
research ethics into their curricula? Do collaborative relationships between uni- 
versity researchers and industry have a potential for misconduct? What are the 
legal issues associated with addressing misconduct? What kinds of research are 
needed to Increase our knowledge and understanding of scholarshıp miscon- 
duct?" (p 2) 

The chapters also offer some possible explanations for the causes of miscon- 
duct and discuss social responses that misconduct evokes and editorial and 
peer-review processes There are two surveys, one of the attitudes and beliefs of 
tenured academic biochemists and the other of university administrators and 
faculty and 1ndustrial sector employees toward misconduct The conclusion 
highlights self-regulation and social control of misconduct Collectively, the 
chapters offer an excellent list of relevant writings 

Only one of the fifteen authors, David Johnson, 1s not affiliated with acad- 
eme He 1s the director of a federation of scientific societies and university 
graduate departments Some of the authors (e g , Marcel C Lafollette and John 
M Braxton) have written extensively on misconduct. Examples of outstanding 
contributions include Stephen Turner's Universities and the Regulation of Scı- 
entific Morals, Barbara A Lee's Legal Aspects of Scholarship Misconduct, 
David Johnson's From Denial to Action Academic and Scientific Societies 
Grapple with Misconduct, and John Braxton's Toward a Guiding Framework 
for Self-Regulatıon in the Community of the Academic Profession 

There are some weaknesses to the work First, how does the picture 1n the 
United States compare to that for the rest of the world? How universal are the 
Observations and recommendations? Second, are some of the sciences more 
susceptible to misconduct? How prevalent 1s the problem across the sciences? 
Third, the examination of Congress and its oversight function focuses on the 
1970s and part of the 1980s, and any implications drawn from that discussion 
do not necessarily relate to the oncoming of the new millennium The hearings 
quoted throughout the work focused on the Baltimore case, but no legislation 
emerged Changes, however, did emerge in regulations and 1n agency oversight 
The cast of players 1s either no longer in Congress or does not serve as commit- 
tee chairs Furthermore, neither the 105th nor 106th Congresses have shown 
any interest 1n misconduct, presumably, the 107th Congress will not differ 
However, of particular concern 1s the Shelby amendment (112 Stat 2681—495, 
under Office of Management and Budget [OMB] Salaries and Expenses), 
which declares 


Provided further, That the Director of OMB amends Section | 36 of OMB 
Circular A-110 to require Federal awarding agencies to ensure that all data 
produced under an award will be made available to the public through the 
procedures under the Freedom of Information Act Provided further, That 1f 
the agency obtaining the data does so solely at the request of a private party, 
the agency may authorize a reasonable user fee equaling the incremental cost 
of obtaining the data 


The implications of such a provision to grant-awarding agencies and the data 
sets that researchers generate merit analysis, as do case studies of the Public 
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Health Service's Office of Research Integnty and related Inspector General of- 
fices Sufficient information is available to permit such analyses This collec- 
tion of essays need not have provided such case studies, but the list of topics 
meriting 1nvestigation should have encouraged such investigations 

Fourth, the authors recognize that the producers of misconduct have gener- 
ated a sizeable body of writings reporting findings, many of these, however, 
have not been retracted or otherwise tainted—except through writings such as 
the one under review Tainted works appear ın library collections and databases 
without any distinction between them and other works What are the ımplıca- 
tions for students and others using these writings? Should we be concerned? 

Fifth, the two empirical studies present self-reporting surveys that do not ad- 
vance knowledge about misconduct, rather, they reinforce previous findings 
Clearly, the editor might have considered empirical studies that build from the 
chapter discussions It was surprising to see that the research presented 1n Re- 
search Misconduct (Altman & Hernon, 1996) and that book itself were uncited 

Despite these shortcoming, Perspectives on Scholarly Misconduct in the Sci- 
ences contributes to the literature on the topic and presents an excellent 
overview of a complex problem that 1s often not well understood and appreci- 
ated As mentioned on pages 128 and 130, a financial component relates to the 
1nvestment made by the taxpaying public and the public's continued trust 1n sci- 
ence Any "policy recommendations—for heightening visibility of the issue of 
misconduct, having sanctions that are known, communicated, and enacted, ad- 
dressing the organizational basis of behavior and its control, assessing the 1nci- 
dence of misconduct, integrating training in ethics to doctoral education, and 
bolstering replication ın scıence— “(pp 327—328) should seek to maintain that 
public bond while helping “overcome the constraints to regulation and 
strengthen[ing] professional responsibility for deterring, detecting and sanc- 
tioning misconduct” (p 328) 
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The Full-Time Faculty Handbook strives to provide the reader with an up-to- 
date description of the contemporary college or university and the attendant re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities for full-tume faculty employed at these institu- 
tions Interspersed with the description are recommendations for negotiating 
the modern institution, ostensibly useful for the experienced full-time faculty 
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member but clearly geared toward the newly hired full-time faculty member In 
effect, the authors are trying to provide useful 1nformation to help untenured 
faculty members become tenured and promoted To achieve this goal, B1anco- 
Mathis and Chalofsky rely on the expertise of faculty and administrative col- 
leagues from a handful of institutions to contribute chapters on topics with 
which they are familiar 

The structure of the book 1s straightforward The first part, Academic Roles 
and Responsibilities, covers the basic professional activities in which many fac- 
ulty engage teaching, student advising, research, university service, and pro- 
fessional service There 1s also a chapter on administration and management 
The second part of the book, Issues and Trends, addresses professional devel- 
opment, new learning approaches, technology, and diversity in higher educa- 
tion Bracketing the chapters are an introduction and epilogue by the editors 
that rely on two scenarios of a fictitious Dr Johnson—one based on a Mr Chips 
persona, the other on what the authors presumably conceive to be a more accu- 
rate portrayal of contemporary faculty life 

At the heart of this project 1s what the editors and contributors perceive to be 
a useful, practical handbook—a guidebook, really—for helping new faculty 
manage the intricacies of modern academe, culminating ın a positive tenure and 
promotion review As such, the book 1s well-intentioned and seeks to fill a void 
that the editors and their colleagues apparently see in graduate education a lack 
of preparation for what graduate students will find in their new careers as fac- 
ulty members, and not just as individuals who have been trained to conduct re- 
search in an academic discipline To fill the void, the editors chose an approach 
for the book that 1s more “hands-on” than theoretical or conceptual and one 
more aimed at navigating the system, with all of its problems, rather than (1) 
understanding why the system 1s the way ıt 1s or (2) changing the system What 
results 1s a book containing “wisdom from the trenches” as experienced by the 
16 contributors to the book 

No doubt as a function of this practical orientation, the book has a particu- 
larly casual tone Several chapters read like strung together snatches of conver- 
sation one might overhear at a lunch counter between a well-meaning senior 
colleague and a new faculty member How to establish a focused research 
agenda, how to be an effective teacher without spending an inordinate amount 
of time on the task, which committees to serve on and which ones to avoid This 
effort to present the avowedly important yet seldom acknowledged “scoop” has 
its merits But what the book sacrifices in the name of accessibility 1s the op- 
portunity to be analytical as well The anecdotes, observations, cliches, and 
quotations from “faculty colleagues” that form the basis of the book are often 
left to stand on their own with very little effort made to contextualize the per- 
ceptions in light of the larger structures, conventions, norms, or cultures of 
higher education 

A very simplistic example of the missed opportunity to be analytical and not 
merely anecdotal 1s how little effort is made in the book to present to the reader 
information on the vast literature developed over the last several decades relat- 
ing to the world of higher education Performing such a clearinghouse function, 
while not particularly analytical, could signal to the reader that there 1s more to 
be learned and thought about on a given topic than what 1s presented in the 
book Instead, comparatively little attention 1s paid to the literature that might 
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help the reader contextualize some of the observations and situations described 
in the book Indeed, three of the ten chapters have four or fewer citations each 

This lack of recognition of the literature, coupled with an unnerving number of 
claims in several of the chapters that go unsubstantiated, suggest that casual- 
ness, rather than analysis, was the goal of the work 

There are exceptions to the casual tone and approach to the literature The 
chapter by Fletcher and Patrick on teaching and learning 1s thorough, very read- 
able, and contains a useful reference list as well as helpful and ınstructıve ap- 
pendices Likewise, Malone's chapter on professional development and ad- 
vancement 1s a well-referenced and even-toned discussion of the changes and 
challenges that faculty might confront as they continue 1n their careers. More- 
over, 1t encourages readers to ask themselves the very important question Do 
you even want this career? 

Surprisingly and disappointingly absent from the book 1s any discussion of 
life as a full-time faculty member 1n a two-year college Certainly faculty at 
community colleges teach and advise and engage in other activities just like 
their four-year institution colleagues But given that large portions of the book 
involve discussions of adult students, how future students will be different from 
current students, and diversity ın higher education, the complete oversight on 
the part of the editors to consider how these (and other) 1ssues might affect full- 
time faculty in two-year institutions 1s mysterious 

What Bianco-Mathis, Chalofsky, and their colleagues attempt ın this book 1s 
no mean task Trying to capture the ıntrıcacıes of faculty life ın one volume 
would make the bravest of us tremble Differences embedded ın academic dis- 
ciplines, institutional types, and individual priorities and proclivities, among 
others, suggest that our chances of success would be dimimshed from the out- 
set In the face of such a daunting task, providing the anecdotes, observations, 
and advice of seasoned faculty and administrators seems a reasonable approach 
Their insights warrant some heed 1f by none other than those who are begin- 
ning—or are contemplating beginning—a career 1n academe Such insights, 1f 
taken for what they are, will rarely hurt one What 1s less clear 1s how helpful 
they will be 


Aligning Faculty Rewards with Institutional Mission 
Statements, Policies, and Guidelines, by Robert M 
Diamond Bolton, MA Anker, 1999 187 pp $34 95 


JOSEPH B BERGER, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Faculty role performance has been and remains central to the higher education 
enterprise One of the more significant debates 1n higher education continues to 
revolve around the seemingly prevalent disjuncture between espoused ınstıtu- 
tional values regarding the importance of teaching and community service and 
the actual institutional reward systems that most often focus on the scholarship 
of research As a result, institutions send mixed messages to faculty and other 
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important constituents The preface of Aligning Faculty Rewards with Institu- 
tional Mission makes it clear that the disparity between what an institution says 
and what ıt does regarding faculty role performance and rewards undercuts the 
effective transmission of values and the successful accomplishment of goals at 
colleges and universities The author is well qualified to tackle this significant 
topic, because he brings a wealth of experience as a faculty member, admınıs- 
trator, and nationally renowned expert on balancing teaching and research 
Hence, this book reflects thoughtful understanding of — and experience with— 
the complex issues surrounding faculty reward systems from faculty and ad- 
munistrator perspectives 

It 1s a real pleasure to read a book that gets right to the point and 1s concise, 
while still providing a wealth of practical information and usable resources In- 
deed, the conciseness of the text makes this book particularly valuable to busy 
academic and administrative leaders who need this type of information but 
rarely have time to do the necessary research and reading 

Chapter 1 lays the foundation for the rest of the book by providing an 
overview of the faculty reward system Building upon previous work by Ernest 
Boyer, Eugene Rice, and others, this first chapter speaks to the need to be aware 
of the multiple dimensions of the faculty role and to the need to understand how 
Institutional, disciplinary, and individual differences should be accounted for 
when developing faculty reward systems The second chapter provides sugges- 
tions regarding successful internally and externally generated strategies for get- 
ting the reward system review on the institutional agenda Chapter 3 relates the 
need to define 1nstitutional mission and vision as the basis for developing ap- 
propriate and viable faculty reward systems 

The next three chapters focus on addressing the faculty reward system at dif- 
ferent levels In Chapter 4 Diamond focuses on the institutional level He dis- 
cusses the importance of such issues as institutional size and complexity, the 
compatibility of the reward system across organizational levels (institution, 
school/college, department program), and the process involved with developing 
guidelines at the institution, college, or school 

Chapter 5 specifically addresses the faculty reward system at the departmen- 
tal level It provides greater detail about departmental issues, including tips on 
starting the process in the department, promoting discussion within the depart- 
ment, and hiring of faculty The chapter concludes with a number of excellent 
excerpts from actual departmental statements representing a diverse array of 1n- 
stitutional contexts 

Chapter 6 examines the faculty reward system as it pertains to the collective 
bargaining unit This chapter also provides a number of useful excerpts taken 
from various collective bargaining agreements The book concludes with a brief, 
but adequate, annotated bibliography of resources on the faculty reward system 

Aligning Faculty Rewards with Institutional Mission provides a clear contri- 
bution to educational policy and practice One of 1ts most helpful aspects 1s the 
inclusion of examples and excerpts of documents, policies, and programs that 
have already been successfully employed in actual colleges and universities 
The diversity of institutions from which these examples are drawn strengthens 
the usefulness of this book across the various college and university types found 
throughout American higher education Useful information 1s provided about 
both the process and the content of the faculty reward system 
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The contribution of this book to knowledge 1s less clear Its brevity makes 1t 
extremely useful in developing policy and improving practice As 1s the case 
with many aspects of life, the source of this book's greatest strength—its con- 
ciseness—is also the source of its most glaring weakness The author has 
clearly chosen to focus on making this a “how to" book Hence, important 1s- 
sues surrounding conceptual assumptions, assessment, and research 1n the area 
of faculty reward systems are not really addressed However, given the previous 
publication of good sources of Information on these areas elsewhere (e g , 
Scholarship Reconsidered Priorities of the Professoriate by Boyer [1990], 
Scholarship Assessed Evaluation of the Professoriate by Glassick, Huber, & 
Maeroff [1997], and Reflective Faculty Evaluation Enhancing Teaching and 
Determining Faculty Effectiveness by Centra [1993]), Diamond’s book makes a 
valuable contribution by focusing less on what has already been published and 
more on information that has not previously been readily available in this type 
of concise, user-friendly synthesis 

The most disappointing feature of Aligning Faculty Rewards 1s the lack of a 
concluding chapter that ties everything together The first chapter does an ex- 
cellent job of outlining what follows in the remaining chapters, and a similar 
summary chapter that revisits, synthesizes, and summarizes everything that has 
been covered in Chapters 2 through 6 would be helpful This type of summary 
would have made it easier for less experienced individuals to understand how 
the various specific details at different organizational levels are related as part 
of the larger faculty reward system process A concluding chapter also would 
have provided the author with an opportunity to make suggestions for future re- 
search and evaluation in this area 

In addition to being useful to administrative and academic leaders and policy- 
makers, this book can also be valuable to individual faculty members interested 
in better understanding their roles and how those professional roles relate to the 
mission of their institution, the nature of their discipline, and the goals of their 
departments Moreover, this book could serve as a supplementary text In gradu- 
ate-level courses that focus on the academic profession and college teaching 

In summary, Diamond has provided a valuable service for leaders in higher 
education who are interested in the improvement of the faculty reward system 
on their campuses Aligning Faculty Rewards with Institutional Mission pro- 
vides readers with a well-organized, well-written, and easy to use primer on de- 
veloping faculty reward systems ın a variety of institutional settings The book 
1s particularly remarkable given the way 1n which the author 1s able to concisely 
cover the material without sacrificing coverage of the complexities involved in 
trying to account for institutional, disciplinary, and individual differences It 
should be required reading for anyone engaged in developing or reviewing fac- 
ulty reward systems and should be on the reference shelf of academic admınıs- 
trators and faculty members across the country 
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A Professor's Work, by Matthew Melko Lanham, MD 
University Press of America, 1998 268 pp $57 00 ($38 50) 


ALAN E BAYER, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


A principle of book reviewing 1s to avoid discussing what the book 1s not. But 
this book demands violation of this principle, as the work 1s not what the author 
claims Matthew Melko, now Professor Emeritus of Sociology at Wright State 
University 1n Dayton, purports writing this book for Sociology of Occupations 
and Professions courses, because such a course could greatly benefit from case 
studies of professionals and he could not find a participant-observer case study 
of a professional occupation Hence this autobiographical book of a year In his 
Hfe as a professor 

This 1s not an exposé ın the genre of This Beats Working for a Living (Pro- 
fessor X, 1973), ProfScam (Sykes, 1988), or Poisoning the Ivy (Lewis, 1997) 
Nor 1s ıt a scholarly book Nor 1s it a textbook, although Melko allows ıt to be 
characterized as such with only weak recharacterization as “a study" (p 158) It 
1s simply a highly personalized autobiographical account that 1s not appropriate 
as a supplemental reader for a sociology course As an autobiography, it also 
demands violation of another good principle of book reviewing, namely, focus 
on discussing the book and not the person, the author 

Not only 1s the rationale for the book misleading—indeed, on the last page 
the author even acknowledges that a similar work had been done by James Phe- 
lan (1991)—but it also misleads 1n other germane respects Melko carefully 
lays out the criteria (p 2) for scientifically selecting a typical institutional set- 
ting to use for his case study—which in fact 1s selected only because of the con- 
venience that he has been a faculty member there for 30 years At the outset of 
this project he admits being unaware that there has been any public criticism of 
academics, such as attacks on the tenure system or legislatures concerned about 
teaching loads at public institutions This is remarkable naiveté for one who 
teaches in Sociology of the Professions and 1s embarking on writing a book on 
the professorial profession Moreover, he later claims, at the beginning of Chap- 
ter 8, that 1t was these attacks on the profession that gave the impetus for under- 
taking this book 

Misguiding the reader 1s an alienating way to begin a professional book 
Self-aggrandizement in an autobiography (characterized as “a study”) exacer- 
bates the alıenatıon Though admitting and documenting that he receives poor 
teaching evaluations from students, most other admitted shortcomings are 
trivial On the other hand, Melko unabashedly states that he possesses “a keen 
ethical sense” (p 221) and 1s “scrupulous of the rights of others” (p 226) But 
the book itself masks no identities and literally names over three hundred ındı- 
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viduals (mostly members of the Dayton communıty or persons affiliated with 
Wright State University), unnecessarıly sharing negative criticism of identified 
ındıvıduals such as sociology faculty Job candidates, students, and colleagues, 
and conveying confidences of one person's negative opinion of another ıdenti- 
fied individual These insults to identified persons add nothing to the context, 
challenge professional ethics of field research/participant-observation docu- 
mentation, and, as acknowledged 1n the book, admittedly 1gnore concerns of the 
instituti on's Human Subjects Committee as well as violating the recommenda- 
tion of the university attorney It 1s difficult to appreciate the author's defense 
that precautions to protect identities “would seriously affect the integrity of the 
study" (p 159) 

So why might this book merit review for the Journal of Higher Education? I 
asked this question when invited to do this review, and the journal editor sug- 
gested that perhaps 1t would add flesh to the numerous quantitative survey stud- 
1es conducted over the last half century which show the inordinate number of 
hours per week that the professoriate devotes to work And besides, the pub- 
lisher’s marketing materials indicate that ıt ıs cleverly spiced with humor, 
which adds to the enjoyment of the book 

As to the first point, this book does indeed document the multiplicity of roles 
and the long hours of a faculty member ın a self-identified “third tier" academic 
institution. However, the thinness and detailed personal nature of the content 
yield violation of yet another general principle of book reviewing, namely, de- 
voting a substantial part of the review to description of the book's content It 1s 
sufficient to say that major chapter sections cover the frustrations of seemingly 
endless committee meetings, the long hours of preparation for classes, teach- 
ing, and testing, out-of-class attention to students, contributing to the function- 
ıng of professional organizations, writing for publication, involvement ın pro- 
fessional activities and conferences, contributing to the local community 
beyond the campus, and the difficult task of not letting work tıme totally intrude 
on one's home and family hfe But this will hardly enlighten the general reader- 
ship of JHE any more than 1t would be an engaging pedagogical source of en- 
lightenment for the sociology student, the graduate student ın a higher educa- 
tion program, or for new doctorates wishing to prepare for their first faculty job 
1n academe 

Regrettably, the humor seldom lıghtens the drudgery of the book A major at- 
tempt at humor required the College at Wright State awarding a grant of $500 to 
pay for a photographer who followed the author around This resulted 1n repro- 
ductions of 18 photographs 1n the volume that have no serious utility but are 
merely frivolous, weak attempts at humorous captions Neither the college 
grant nor the added cost to the publisher's production and book price 1s a wor- 
thy expenditure There are numerous such other weak attempts at humor—no 
guffaws, and only a few groaners or chuckles One of the better ones 1s his sug- 
gestion for bumper stickers that ask “ Have you Hugged Your Dean Today?" A 
second one 1s his claim that his major contribution to the arts was giving up the 
clarinet, and another his listing of “Jesus of Nazareth (rabbi and social worker)” 
among his index of "cast" members ın the book But some readers other than 
myself might not even appreciate the latter inclusion So the audience for this 
book continues to narrow Perhaps the market of buyers will be primarily those 
three hundred or so Daytonites and Wright campus folks named in the book 
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Many faculty and administrators ın higher education are implementing assess- 
ment plans to evaluate the quality of their educational programs and to deter- 
mine the extent of student learning and development during students’ collegiate 
years Strong assessment plans provide faculty with meaningful data that can be 
used as a foundation upon which to make informed revisions to the curriculum 
and related changes ın educational practice The ultimate goal of formal assess- 
ment plans at many institutions 1s to improve student learning and development 

In 1995 the Educational Testing Service held a conference to honor the higher 
education research contributions of Warren W Willingham The conference pro- 
ceedings were published in Assessment in Higher Education, with Dr Samuel J 
Messick serving as the editor The contributors’ main goals were to provide im- 
portant insights to enhance student access and success ın higher education, to 
transform admissions testing to meet expanding educational needs, to resolve 
the politics of accountability by assessing the quality of outcomes of higher ed- 
ucation, to address human diversity with fairness and equity, and to build on 
technology to prepare students for the major changes 1n our contemporary envi- 
ronment Seventeen authors who are clearly experts 1n their fields wrote chap- 
ters that address these major types of 1ssues facing higher education today 

In the initial set of six chapters, the authors seek to address how institutions 
can enhance student access and success ın higher education. Each author skıms 
through 1deas and concepts that they have presented 1n more depth 1n other re- 
sources, including journal articles and books For readers who have no assess- 
ment background, these chapters may provide a general 1ntroduction about edu- 
cational Issues However, there 1s not sufficient depth to give administrators or 
faculty clear guidance about strategies that actually address the educational 1s- 
sues For example, K Patricia Cross writes a chapter on Assessment to Improve 
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College Instruction In a very short review, she outlınes Classroom Assessment 
Techniques and portrays the Minute Paper as an example There are at least two 
comprehensive books (Cross & Steadman, 1996, Angelo & Cross, 1993) al- 
ready published on this subject by Cross and associates which provide far 
greater illustrations of different classroom assessment techniques that faculty, 
may want to consider using In another chapter by Sister Joel Read from 
Alverno College, the author primarily discusses some basic characteristics 
about assessment, including the importance of validity and reliability This may 
be useful information for policymakers or administrators who are beginning to 
learn about assessment 

The next set of chapters focuses on expanding admissions testing Collec- 
tively, the authors call for major reforms 1n the traditional admissions process 
by placing more deliberate linkages with the standards-based reform move- 
ments ın elementary and secondary education as well as an emphasis on perfor- 
mance assessment Ultimately, the authors hope that admissions testing will be- 
come more performance-based so students can more readily demonstrate the 
competencies they have learned through their previous educational experiences 
One of the strongest chapters ın this group ıs written by Hunter M Breland and 
focuses on The Expanding Use of Writing 1n Admissions This thought-provok- 
ing chapter encourages readers to consider how writing assessments can be 
used as key indicators of the quality of student learning The remaining chapters 
1n this set are more technical and less useful for policymakers, faculty, and ad- 
mınıstrators For example, Howard T Everson calls for a theory-based frame- 
work for future admissions tests and examines the history of the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test He then reviews psychometric models including “latent-trait 
models" and “Bayesian inference networks” The technical details of these 
models may be difficult for educational leaders to digest because they provide 
little guidance about how these new frameworks can better address the specific 
needs for change 1n the admissions testing process 

The next collection of chapters focuses on politics and public policy of 
higher education assessment Peter Ewell provides a concise analysis of the 
changing role of quality assessment with a particular review of responses from 
state-level policymakers His review of current trends clearly demonstrates the 
1mpact that external 1nfluences have upon the assessment agenda today Alexan- 
der Astin briefly outlines his talent development approach to excellence, which 
stresses growth ın students’ talents over time rather than an emphasis on initial 
levels of skills and abilities as students enter college Both chapters encourage 
readers to rethink the purposes of assessment and how the resulting information 
can be used to make a difference ın the lives of college students 

The final collection of chapters seeks to explore the social values of equity 
and fairness as they link with the validity and usefulness of higher education as- 
sessment The authors examine the appropriateness and effectiveness of educa- 
tional practices for serving the needs of disabled and culturally diverse college 
students These chapters call for new ways of thinking about assessments that 
emphasize an examination of individual differences rather than merely accom- 
modatıng group differences Warren Willingham examines four stages of as- 
sessment and reviews fairness 1ssues related to tests that are used for decisions 
about admissions, placement, graduation, and certification In the final chapter, 
Samuel Messick reviews the future of assessment and how computer or audio- 
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visual technology can lead to alternative models that focus on self-directed 
modes of learning that stress different thinking styles and individual differences 
in learning 

This book 1s primarily designed for beginners who may want a quick and 
short overview about selected assessment issues ın higher education However, 
readers are cautioned that this publication mainly provides glimpses but not 
enough depth to help administrators and faculty conceptualize and plan their as- 
sessment endeavors 

The editor, Samuel Messick, asserts that “the face of higher education has 
displayed a singular countenance Admissions testing was 1ts salient feature be- 
cause student selection was the primary function that assessment served” (p 3) 
This comment sets the stage for a compilation of chapters that offer few new m- 
sights about assessment ın higher education In fact, assessment 1s defined fre- 
quently ın such traditional terms that many new, innovative practices are 1g- 
nored For example, assessment innovations highlighted by Trudy Banta in 
numerous publications (Banta, Lund, Black, & Oblander, 1996, Banta & Asso- 
ciates, 1993; Banta, 1989-2000) are never mentioned For the uninformed au- 
dience, it may appear that faculty are doing very little innovative work in as- 
sessment However, scholarly contributions from assessment leaders clearly 
indicate that there are innovative assessment models that directly address the 
principles of good practice for assessing student learning set forth by the Amer- 
ican Association of Higher Education (1992) 

Higher education assessment has changed dramatically since the origins of 
testing for admissions purposes This book provides an overview of some major 
educational issues related to assessment For busy administrators and policy- 
makers who know very little about assessment, this book may facilitate a gen- 
eral understanding of key issues related to access, quality, student development, 
and public policy 
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he face of American higher education 1s 

changing with over 4526 of its student body 
consisting of nontraditional women students 
This is the first work that recognizes that reen- 
try college women are not a monolithic group 
and that Black reentry women have unique con- 
cerns as well as those universally shared with all nontraditional women 
students This text depicts college through the eyes of a segment of 
this group, those women existing on the margins of the ıvy The author 
has chronicled the experiences of eight Black women using their own 
words to relate their painful, joyous, and often humorous experiences In 
addition, the author shares their recommendations and insights regard- 
ıng the process of schooling Providing a wonderful analysis of women's 
issues In the higher education setting, this text also gives an erudite 
picture of race concerns that still loom in present-day academia It is 
of particular interest to those ın adult education, women’s studies, so- 
cıology, and psychology 
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Toe must construct a personal ideal—the 

good teacher—based on who they are as 

people The unique contribution of this book 1s 

to focus on encouraging teachers to understand 

their own preferences, values and experiences and 

use them positively The book concludes with a 

chapter on the transforming teacher, an exploration of how personal 
and professional growth intersect in working toward the ultimate goal of 
developing the Teacher as Self 
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Higher Education's Social Role 


Introduction to a JHE Special Issue 


Higher education's role ın society has changed and 
evolved, matching the trends and emphases of public life Usually react- 
ıng, but sometimes initiating change, colleges and universities have been 
shaped by and have played a part 1n shaping the surrounding society 
This issue of JHE 1s devoted to understanding those interactions As 
background for the articles 1n the following pages, one can analyze these 
relationships over seven decades, as revealed ın the earlier issues of the 
Journal of Higher Education First published ın 1930, the journal was 
essentially the only journal devoted to higher education for its first forty 
years It also served as a kind of Chronicle of Higher Education for that 
same period, featuring news and editorials about current topics 1n higher 
education It 1s thus an ideal source for understanding scholarly views of 
the changing role of higher education 1n society The articles 1n the 
1930s reveal colleges reeling from the depression and reacting to grow- 
ing international tensions The 1940s found colleges coping with 
wartime stresses, the return of veterans, the GI Bill, the Truman Report, 
and the consequences of the United States’ emergence as a superpower 
Many of the articles of the 1950s dealt with higher education’s move to 
accessibility and mass education and the related subjects of community 
colleges, open door admissions, and adult education The increasing role 
of research was a frequent topic The 1960s found colleges and universi- 
ties struggling with issues of social justice and civil rights, while their 
own students criticized them as anachronisms In the 1970s these dis- 
cussions continued, but in a more institutionalized way, with issues of 
affirmative action and gender coming to the fore The role of the large 
federal and state flow of funds to higher education was reflected ın dis- 
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cussions of mass education, financial aid, and accountabılıty The 1980s 
suggested that there are similarities between colleges and universities 
and other organizations, as discussions of professors as professional em- 
ployees and research as an economic enterprise appeared Colleges were 
depicted less often as special unique places and more often as social 
units that needed to demonstrate their value Perhaps that disenchant- 
ment led to the retrenchment described 1n the 1990s and increasing con- 
cern with the economic 1mpact of higher education 

Throughout this history, higher education has usually reacted to social 
forces In contrast, ın the 1960s colleges and universities were the locus 
of social change for civil rights, freedom of expression, and antiwar ac- 
tivity In more recent times, higher education itself has become a major 
economic power and the source of most scientific and technological 
progress Partly because of these roles, higher education 1s increasingly 
seen by many within it as well as by the public as another social ınstıtu- 
tion, valuable, but with no unique privileges These historical trends lead 
to questions that form a backdrop for the articles in this issue How in- 
volved should colleges and universities be 1n social problems? Their role 
could vary from activist participants to dispassionate analysts—where 
should they be on this continuum? 

Considering that most colleges are supported directly and indirectly 
by public funds, what 1s the legitimate role of the public, as represented 
by governmental officials, in influencing the policies of higher educa- 
tion institutions? 

Kerr’s model of the “multiversity” 1s one approach to these issues 
However, this model mainly describes universities as a collection of 
competing forces Is there a more appropriate model to guide our re- 
sponses to social and economic needs? 

The articles ın this issue focus on many aspects of the relationship be- 
tween higher education and society Checkoway’s contribution describes 
the tensions between the civic roles of universities and their research and 
professional functions He discusses how students can be prepared for 
participation in society by involving them in community studies, ser- 
vice-learning projects, and cocurricular activities with a strong civic 
purpose He also shows how faculty can be brought to play a role by 
conducting collaborative community-based research, changing faculty 
perceptions, and revising the reward structure Finally, he discusses the 
implications of these changes for organizational structures and diversity 
Kezar and Rhoads raise four questions about service-learning activities 
concerning their influence on learning, location, organization of work, 
and implications They apply the philosophy of Dewey to the questions 
Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, Terenzini, and Nora examine the influence of 
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collegiate experiences on students” openness to diversity On the basis of 
their analyses, which point up the influence of a variety of student expe- 
riences, they recommend an array of curricular experiences that provide 
students with opportunities for meaningful interaction with diverse 
peers These experiences should offer appropriate supports as well as 
challenges for students Their analyses also show the importance of a 
nondıscrımınatory racial environment that ts a product of the mission 
and values of the institution Tierney and Jun analyze a university-spon- 
sored program designed to prepare 1nner city youths for college Their 
analysis leads them to propose a "culturally responsive model” that 1n- 
cludes affirmation of local 1dentities and the active participation of fam- 
ilies and teachers as well as those from colleges and universities Ander- 
son analyzes the complexity of academic relations with industry, 
recognizing the long history of these relations and the inappropriateness 
of either demonizing or ıdealızıng them Anderson argues that the task 1s 
to find a balance, not only between research and other aspects of univer- 
sity missions, but between basic and applied research, between public 
and private Interests, and between the norms of academe and the need to 
adapt This collection of articles adds to the ongoing discussion of the 
proper relationship between society and higher education, a discussion 
that will surely be continued as both change 
I note that Anderson's article 1s the first of a series that summarizes 
and analyzes current scholarships on particular topics. These kind of ar- 
ticles are 1ntended to provide readers with an understanding of the cen- 
tral issues of the topics as well as with discussions of implications for 
policy and practice 
Leonard L Baird 


JE Barry Checkoway 


Renewing the Civic Mission of the 
American Research University 


Should the American research university have a 
strategy for renewing its cıvıc mission ın a diverse democratic society 
and, if so, what should it be? 

Many American research universities were established with a civic 
mission to prepare students for active participation in a diverse democ- 
racy and to develop knowledge for the improvement of communities 
Today, however, ıt ıs hard to find top administrators with consistent 
commitment to this mission, few faculty members consider ıt central to 
their role, and community groups that approach the university for assis- 
tance often find ıt difficult to get what they need 

Although some faculty members comment on civic disengagement as 
a subject of study, they seldom suggest that they themselves have a role 
in creating the problem or finding its solution, even though the qualities 
needed for engagement are among those that many universities were es- 
tablished to develop, thus causing Mathews (1997a, 1997b) to recognize 
that there 1s need to realign the priorities of the professorate with demo- 
cratic imperatives, and motivating Boyte (1998, Boyte & Kari, 1996, 


Thus article was presented as the 1999 LeFrak Lecture at the University of Maryland 
It draws upon the Wingspread Declaration on Renewing the Civic Mission of the Amer- 
ican Research University (1999) and the work of participants at the Wingspread Confer- 
ences on Strategies for Renewing the Civic Mission of the American Research Univer- 
sity coordinated by the Edward Ginsberg Center for Community Service and Learning at 
the University of Michigan with the support from the W K Kellogg Foundation and the 
Johnson Foundation This ts the third in a series of articles previously published in 
Checkoway (1991, 1997) and draws on these earlier works 
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1998) to ask penetrating questions about the public work of the profes- 
sorate 

At the same time, there are new stirrings of democracy 1n American 
higher education. From one campus to another, there 1s 1ncreasing ınter- 
est 1n efforts to better prepare people for active participation 1n a diverse 
democracy, to develop knowledge for the improvement of communities, 
and to think about and act upon the public dimensions of educational 
work There are efforts by national associations to assess the status of 
civic renewal, reports on faculty roles and rewards, research studies of 
Institutional practices, and new declarations of renewing the civic mis- 
sion of the research university (Wingspread Declaration, 1999) 

This article concentrates on American research universities because of 
their special status 1n higher education. They produce most of the 
world's scholarly publications and prepare the professors who populate 
the nation's colleges and universities They exercise disproportionate ın- 
fluence over other colleges and universities, such that their initiatives 
often spark changes in these other institutions even when these changes 
are not always appropriate The behef 1s that research universities are a 
vehicle for change ın higher education and that by renewing their civic 
mission ıt might affect the entire educational system 


Civic Engagement and the Research University 


Civic engagement 1s essential to a democratic society, but too many 
Americans have reduced their engagement in public affairs Social sci- 
entists have documented a decline ın voting ın elections, attendance at 
community meetings, and involvement ın voluntary activities (National 
Commission on Civic Renewal, 1998) Putnam (1995), for example, 
documents a decline ın political affiliations and voluntary association 
memberships 1n all generations since the 1940s and concludes that these 
changes have weakened communal connections and participation of the 
populace 

Other analysts question these data, arguing that traditional forms of 
voting and voluntarism are insufficient measures of civic engagement, 
and conclude that new forms of engagement are emerging from a more 
culturally diverse society As Bennett, W L, (1998) concludes, “Civic 
culture 1s not dead, ıt has merely taken new identities, and can be found 
living in other communities ” 

Whatever the numbers, serious questions have been raised about 
adults’ interest ın public issues, their respect for differences, and their 
ability to argue their beliefs At the same time, young people want to 
provide direct service and reach out to others, but neither aspire to polit- 
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ıcal participation nor strengthen their cıvıc beliefs and behaviors 
through higher education (Bennett, S , 1997, Hart, 1998) On the con- 
trary, studies show that the interest of entering undergraduate students 1n 
political participation 1s at an all-time-low and that their interest actually 
declines during the college years 

Higher education can contribute to civic engagement, but most re- 
search universities do not perceive themselves as part of the problem or 
of 1ts solution Whereas universities once were concerned with “educa- 
tion for citizenship" and “knowledge for society," contemporary ınstıtu- 
tions have drifted away from their cıvıc mission Thus today's universi- 
ties are uneven 1n their commitments, faculty members are unprepared 
for public roles, and community groups find it difficult to gain access to 
them 

"Education for citizenship" becomes more complex ın a diverse dem- 
ocratic society in which communities are not “monocultural,” consisting 
of people who share the same social and cultural characteristics, but 
"multicultural," with significant differences among groups For democ- 
racy to function successfully 1n the future, students must be prepared to 
understand their own 1dentities, communicate with people who are dif- 
ferent from themselves, and build bridges across cultural differences 1n 
the transition to a more diverse society 

American research universities are strategically situated for civic en- 
gagement They are civic institutions whose original mission expressed 
a strong public purpose (Anderson, 1993, Kennedy, 1997) Many of the 
original institutions were active 1n building the new nation and later 
were joined by new institutions that combined the European emphasis 
on research with the American interest ın service Its spirit of education 
can be found ın the ideas of Charles Elot of Harvard University, who 
wrote that “at bottom, most Americans 1n higher education are filled 
with the democratic spirit”, 1n the ideas of Seth Low, who stated that Co- 
lumbıa University “breathed the aix of the city of New York”, ın the 
1deas of the founders of the land-grant institutions, who saw themselves 
as building communities! capacities for cooperative action, and ın the 
1deas of many others who believed that the route to a civic society went 
through the universities (Damon, 1998, Gamson, 1997, Hackney, 1986, 
Harkavy, 1997, Harkavy & Benson, 1998, Peters, 1997) It would be 
mistaken to 1gnore that the democratic spirit expressed by Eliot was 
not extended to all social groups, but the expression was there none- 
theless 

Today's research universities have immense Intellectual and ınstıtu- 
tional resources that are the envy of the world They have faculty mem- 
bers with credentials 1n academic disciplines and professional fields— 
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such as business and economic development, education and the environ- 
ment, health and human services, housing and neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion—with potential for problem solving and program planning They 
have large libraries, research laboratories, telecommunıcatıons technol- 
ogy, and academic support facilities that are the envy of universities 
everywhere They are more than educational 1nstitutions, they also are 
major employers, providers and consumers of goods and services, and 
powerful social and economic units whose decisions affect communities 
regardless of their involvement ın its knowledge development 

Over time, however, these universities have been transformed from 
cıvıc institutions into some of the world's most powerful research en- 
gines and, ın so doing, have undergone major changes ın their objectives 
and operations, research paradigms and pedagogical methods, and ınfra- 
structure and external relationships Historians attribute the transforma- 
tion to various forces, including the professionalization and departmen- 
talızatıon of the academic disciplines into the university, the drive for 
Cold War supremacy and national security, and other factors that caused 
universities to experience their most expansive growth and also to deem- 
phasize their civic mission (Lucas, 1994) 

Rice (1996) documents the twentieth-century transformation of these 
universities and the changing roles of the faculty “from service to sci- 
ence" He argues that the “professionalization of scholarly allegiance” 
and its “institutionalization in higher education” caused professors to 
turn inward on themselves, develop knowledge for its own sake rather 
than 1ts societal benefit, adopt research methodologies and positivist 
paradigms shaped by scientific neutrality, and focus more on their de- 
partments and disciplines than on their communities and society—all 
with strong support from public and private funders He describes how 
the scholarly work of the faculty was segmented into professions and 
disciplines and was institutionalized into the newly organized profes- 
sional associations and ın the universities Academic departments and 
disciplinary societies, rather than the larger society, became the focus of 
scholarly allegiance and political power in the academy 

As a result, higher education has become the target of critics who 
charge that much classroom teaching does not develop civic competen- 
cies, that much academically based research does not serve community 
needs, and that universities have lost their sense of civic purpose In the 
words of the late Ernest Boyer (1994) of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, “Higher education 1s suffering from a loss of 
overall direction, a nagging feeling that it is no longer at the vital center 
of the nation’s work” 

There 1s a historic debate about the future of America’s great research 
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universities, which Bender (1997) believes have reached “a time for 
renegotiation of their role ın society” The dilemma 1s that these univer- 
sities have increased In resources, diversified their activities, and ex- 
ceeded their expectations. But they also have become, like Kafka's cas- 
tle, “vast, remote, 1naccessible ” 


Elements of Strategy 


What are some strategies to renew the civic mission of the American 
research university? Following are some elements of a strategy that re- 
late to its student, faculty, and institutional constituencies They are not 
the only elements, but they are among the important ones 


Strengthening Student Learning 


How can research universities prepare students for active participation 
1n a diverse democratic society? 

Communities 1n a democratic society require citizens who have ethi- 
cal standards, social responsibility, and cıvıc competencies Commum- 
ties 1n a diverse democratic society require citizens who understand their 
own social identities, communicate with those who are different from 
themselves, and build bndges across differences for a common cause 
Whereas higher education was once concerned with strengthening social 
values, today's universities have deemphasized their earlier emphases 
and adopted a more secular view And, ın the transition from monocul- 
tural to more multicultural education, universities are uneven in their 
commitment and performance 

Today's young adults may be among the most politically disengaged 
1n American history Halstead (1999), the thirty-year old founder of the 
New America Foundation, which promotes participation of young 
adults, shows that the youngest voting-age Americans have unprece- 
dented levels of political nonpartıcıpatıon They are less likely than any 
earlier generation of young Americans to vote ın elections, call or write 
elected officials, or work on political campaigns They are more likely 
than any of their predecessors to deemphasize the 1mportance of citizen- 
ship and national 1dentity and to distrust established political and. gov- 
ernmental institutions 

Studies show that the interest of entering undergraduate students ın 
public participation actually decreases during the college years and into 
graduate education University curricula and courses do not challenge 
students? democratic ımagınatıons, campus curricular activities do not 
offer opportunities for students to engage 1n political campaigns, and the 
campus itself 1s a wasteland of public dialogue At the prestigious 
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Kennedy School of Government at Harvard University, an outgoing stu- 
dent government leader (Seligman, 1999, p 1) pleaded for a D at KSG 
“I seek one big, glaring, promising D I seek a D for Dialogue,” she said 
In one of America's premier schools, she observed that faculty and stu- 
dents do not come together over the difficult issues Indeed, she contin- 
ued, they do not even show up or, when they do, they are there to listen 
to the presenters rather than to participate 1n serious dialogue, and con- 
cluded "Without the space to examine our own assumptions and to learn 
about those of our peers, we run the risk of supporting a world 1n tur- 
moil, a world stuck along self-created fault lines and stated positions, a 
world unsafe for our children " 

If the students are disengaged, does ıt mean that the universities are 
not doing their job? Some people inside higher education and outside its 
walls strongly argue that ıt is not the job of universities to engage their 
students, rather, ıt 1s the responsibility of the individual, the family, or 
other institutions This argument 1s at the core of the debate over the fu- 
ture university role in education for citizenship 

It is possible to argue that universities no longer should prepare peo- 
ple for public participation, but 1nstead should focus on the production 
and provision of substantive knowledge and practical skills. However, 
any argument about “public participation versus knowledge develop- 
ment" still must confront that knowledge development and public partic- 
1pation are interrelated ın a democratic society ın which there ought not 
to be one without the other 

In this light, 1t 1s arguable that the real problem 1s not that universities 
do not prepare people for public participation, but rather that academi- 
cally based knowledge 1s not sufficient to motivate or prepare people to 
think about the 1ssues In the 1997 national freshman survey conducted 
annually by the University of California at Los Angeles, the finding that 
college freshmen's commitment to political causes was at 1ts lowest 1n 
the survey's 32-year history may be interpreted as less problematic than 
the finding that only 2746 of the students reported that keeping abreast 
of political affairs was an 1mportant goal I myself would never argue 
that the nonparticipation of young adults 1s a good thing for society be- 
cause they are 1gnorant of the 1ssues, but 1t is arguable And ıf research 
universities neither produce nor provide the substantive knowledge and 
practical skills that people require to think about the 1ssues, then what 
does this say about the scope and quality of the knowledge and skills 
that they do provide? 

How can research universities better prepare students for active par- 
ticipation 1n a democratic society? My colleagues often answer in one of 
three ways First, by 1nvolving students 1n research projects that address 
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important issues 1n society In this approach, students initiate indepen- 
dent studies or collaborate with faculty members in communtty studies 
that also contribute to their own personal development Thus when stu- 
dents interview individuals, facilitate focus groups, conduct neighbor- 
hood surveys, or make public presentations, they develop knowledge for 
the community and strengthen their own civic competencies Several re- 
search universities have established research partnership programs with 
measurable benefits for students, faculty members, and community part- 
ners (Boyer Commission on Educating Undergraduates in the Research 
University, 1997) 

Second, by involving students ın for-credit service-learning courses m 
which they serve the community and learn from the experience Studies 
show that when students participate in the community (as when they re- 
habilitate houses for the homeless or organize the homeless to advocate 
for more affordable housing) and reflect critically upon the experience 
(through structured learning activities such as journal writing or in-ser- 
vice seminars), they can learn a great deal as a result 

Indeed, studies show that service learning can develop substantive 
knowledge with concurrent gains in academic achievement, provide 
practical skills in problem solving through experiential education, and 
strengthen a sense of social responsibility and civic values in a diverse 
society (Conrad & Hedin 1991, Giles & Eyler, 1994, 1999, Rutter & 
Newman, 1989, Younıss & Yates, 1997) In a large undergraduate 
course, University of Michigan researchers found that students in com- 
munity involvement sections were significantly more likely than those in 
traditional discussion sections to report that they had performed up to 
their potential, learned to apply principles from the course to new situa- 
tions, and develop a greater awareness of societal problems Classroom 
learning and course grades increased significantly, and postsurvey data 
showed significant effects on personal values (Markus, Howard, & 
King, 1993) 

Service learning 1s increasing nationwide Several research universi- 
ties have established serious service-learning programs that have won 
widespread recognition Campus Compact 1s a coalition of more than 
500 college and university presidents committed to service learning The 
American Association of Higher Education 1s publishing more than 
twenty books on service learning ın academic disciplines, and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Association of American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, American Association of Universities and other national higher 
education associations have held conferences on the subject Service 
learning ıs not the only form of cıvıc education, but it is popular indeed 
(Hollander & Hartley, 2000, Stanton, 1990, 1999) 
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Service learning 1s a powerful pedagogy and way of knowing consıs- 
tent with the “learning by doing” philosophy of John Dewey through 
which some students learn more than they would from conventional 
classroom instruction (Ehrlich, 1997) Its courses are offered by a num- 
ber of faculty members ın research universities and would attract many 
more faculty 1f they had more information and support from the ınstıtu- 
tion Some of its core concepts are employed 1n the curricula of the most 
powerful professional schools—such as medicine—although their edu- 
cators do not think of themselves in this way 

A third way of preparing students for active participation ın a demo- 
cratic society 1s by involving them ın cocurricular activities with a 
strong civic purpose Cocurricularism has a history whose episodes ex- 
tend from the establishment of student unions to the institutionalization 
of student affairs divisions in the university Research universities have 
many students who volunteer in communities during the school year, 
during breaks ın the academic calendar, or during the summer months, 
either on their own initiative or with the assistance of professional staff 
Although most of these students provide direct services— such as tutor- 
ing children in reading or serving meals m a homeless shelter—other 
students seek social and political changes—such as by addressing 
poverty conditions that cause illiteracy or organizing the homeless for 
more affordable housing (Farland & Henry, 1992) For some students 
these cocurricular activities are their most intensive learning experi- 
ences ın the university 

Some research universities attempt to integrate curricular and cocur- 
ricular objectives in the same program These include residential col- 
leges, which integrate the lives of students through common housing 
tied to cıvıc themes, and intergroup dialogues, which increase communi- 
cations of diverse individuals and groups (Guarasci & Cornwell, 1998) 
It is difficult to integrate curricular and cocurnicular activities through 
collaboration of student affairs and academic affairs divisions ın the 
academy, but when ıt happens ıt can have powerful learning effects 

Students can learn a great deal from their involvement in the commu- 
nity, but the learning 1s not automatic, and only a fraction of them are 
formally prepared for entering the community, for working with people 
who are different from themselves, or for critical reflection upon the ex- 
perience Graduate students are placed in communities as part of their 
professional training, but their preparation and support are uneven from 
one unit to another Research universities have various ways to prepare 
students for entering the community and working with others, but there 
ıs much work to be done, and ın the absence of support structures that 
combine “democracy and diversity,” significant learning opportunities 
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can be lost. There 1s need for new ınıtıatıves that prepare students for 
working with people 1n communities that are different from their own, 
and for critical reflection upon their community experience (Bernstein 
& Cock, 1997) 

But even if more students participated ın more research projects, or 1n 
more service-learning courses, or 1n more cocurricular activities, would 
ıt address the root causes of the present political dısengagement? If the 
root causes of a problem originate outside an institution and if the solu- 
tion 1s beyond tts reach, then what 1s the institution's appropriate role? 


Involving the Faculty 


How can universities engage faculty members ın research and teach- 
ing that involves and improves communities? 

Faculty members can play key roles ın renewing the civic mission of 
the research university After all, they manage the curricula and teach the 
courses that can help prepare students for their own civic roles These 
include conventional classroom courses and community service learning 
in which students serve the community and learn from the experience, 
community-based learning ın which community involvement 1s joined 
to course content and integrated into the classroom dialogue, individual 
courses that take students into the community and bring community 
partners into the classroom, field internships in which students work 
with practitioners In civic agencies, or workshops in which student 
teams engage in community efforts to improve community members’ 
conditions (Checkoway, 1996) Problem-centered rather than discipline- 
based learning 1s a version of this type (Lagemann, 1997) 

Faculty can conduct research that involves and improves communi- 
ties, employing methodologies that treat communities as partners and 
participants rather than as human subjects and passive recipients of ın- 
formation They can come from diverse disciplines and professional 
fields, but together tend to work with community-based organizations 
and civic agencies They involve their partners in the various stages of 
research from defining the problems to gathering the data to utilizing the 
results Increasing numbers of faculty members are “democratızıng re- 
search and researching for democracy” (Ansley & Gaventa, 1997, Park, 
Bryden-Miller, Hall, & Jackson, 1993, Schulz, Israel, Becker, & Hollis, 
1998) 

For example, Israel, Schultz, Parker, and Becker (1998) describe the 
key principles of community-based research, which recognizes commu- 
nity as a unit of identity and builds on strengths and resources within the 
community It facilitates collaborative partnerships 1n all phases of re- 
search, integrates knowledge and action for the mutual benefit of all 
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partners, and promotes a co-learning and empowering process that at- 
tends to social ınegualıtıes 

Nyden, Figrt, Shibley, and Burrows (1997) describe a program of col- 
laborative research as an approach that adds chairs to the research table 
and recognizes the legitimacy of knowledge 1n both university and com- 
munity This approach builds capacity 1n the community by enabling its 
members to acquire low-cost technical assistance and develop their 
knowledge and skills, and 1n the university by increasing interdiscipli- 
nary interaction and collegial collaboration for community 1mprovement 

Reconceptualizing research 1n this way raises methodological and 
epistemological 1ssues that challenge the prevailing positivist paradigm 
In the positivist paradigm, researchers are "detached" experts who de- 
fine problems ın “dıspassıonate” ways on conceptual or methodological 
grounds according to their academic disciplines and gather data on 
“human subjects" through “value free" methods that assure reliability of 
findings They share the results with professional peers through presen- 
tations at scientific meetings and publications 1n scholarly journals 
whose editors have the same orientation. Indeed, researchers who regard 
community members as research partners and active participants 1n 
knowledge development, rather than as human subjects and passive re- 
cipients of information, are not typical 

In the collaborative community-based model, people participate as 
partners 1n the various stages of research, from defining the problem to 
gathering the data to utilizing the results Together they generate knowl- 
edge that serves group goals, strengthens organizational and community 
capacity, and empowers members for 1mmediate action. Such research 
also has the potential to generate scientific and lay theory, prepare re- 
ports for public audiences, and produce articles for professional peers 

Reconceptualızıng research ın this way also promotes the scholarship 
of engagement and contributes to the diversity of research paradigms 
Consistent with the work of Boyer (1987), the institution would recog- 
nize that there are various forms of scholarship that go beyond the cre- 
ation of new knowledge to the scholarships of “integration,” “teaching,” 
"application," and "engagement" 1n which the university becomes a 
partner ın addressing the pressing problems of society This 1s not to di- 
minish the prevailing positivist paradigm or to advocate the scholarship 
of engagement for all faculty ın all seasons of their career: Rather, it 1s to 
recognize that there 1s no single form of scholarship, there are several 
(Bringle, 1999) 

Faculty also can provide consultation and technical assistance to orga- 
nizations and communities. Consultation and technical assistance by 
faculty are common ways for faculty members to draw upon their exper- 
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tise for the welfare of society, such as when they are asked to analyze 
some data, solve a problem, or evaluate a program When a faculty 
member draws upon his or her expertise in this way, 1t is another form of 
knowledge development and an appropriate professional role that con- 
tributes both to the civic mission of the university and to 1mproving the 
quality of lıfe 

Thus faculty members have key roles in the university, responsibili- 
ties for fulfilling its core objectives, and relationships with those that 1n- 
fluence implementation ın the institution Lacking the faculty, nothing 
lasting 1s likely to happen 

However, there are serious obstacles to involving faculty in renewing 
the civic mission of the research university First, faculty do not always 
perceive themselves or their professional roles ın this way, indeed, they 
are conditioned to believe that the civic competencies of students and 
the problems of society are not central to their roles ın the university 
They view themselves as teachers and researchers with commitments to 
their academic disciplines or professional fields, but this does not neces- 
sarily translate into playing public roles ın an engaged university or de- 
mocratic society 

Second, faculty perceptions are shaped by an academic culture that 
runs contrary to the idea of playing public roles Most faculty are trained 
in graduate schools whose required courses ignore civic content, and 
they enter academic careers whose gatekeepers dissuade them from 
spending much time in the community They are socialized into a cul- 
ture—beginning with their first days in graduate school and continuing 
into their academic careers—whose institutional structures shape their 
beliefs and cause behaviors that are consistent with their conditioning 
They perceive that public engagement 1s not central to their role, that 
there are few rewards for this work, and that ıt may even jeopardize their 
careers ın the university This 1s what many faculty believe, this 1s their 
dominant culture, and its change would be an enormous undertaking 

The third obstacle 1s the reward structure of the university, which 1n- 
cludes promotion and tenure, time to freely pursue one's own profes- 
sional priorities, money through salary gains or faculty grants, and status 
and prestige, which are especially important 1n institutions where hierar- 
chy 1s 1mportant, relationships are based upon rank, and the value of an 
academic unit 1s based upon its place ın the national rankings 

Like other people, faculty should be rewarded for the work that they 
do Work that draws upon one's academic discipline and professional 
expertise 1s a legitimate part of the academy When professors engage 1n 
this work, they should be rewarded To do otherwise 1s dysfunctional for 
the individual and the Institution 
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However, the present reward structure at many universities places em- 
phasis on research for its own sake, recognizes them for 1ts publication 
In scholarly journals as a primary way of knowing, and rewards them 
primarily for the creation of new knowledge, and not necessarily for its 
utilization through training, consultation, and technical assistance 

Faculty conduct research on problems often defined by their depart- 
ments and disciplines, using methods acceptable to professionals 1n the 
field They teach courses that fit into proscribed curricula and perceive 
that the civic mission has low regard or few rewards These perceptions 
are reinforced by department chairs and professional peers, by learned 
societies and disciplinary associations, and by the editors of the journals 
1n which they are expected to publish. They thus tend to respond to the 
rewards they receive, and these rewards relate to their research above all 
else 

The scholarship of engagement has benefits for both the individual 
and the institution It provides faculty members with new life experi- 
ences outside their professional circles that can stimulate research and 
improve teaching It causes them to interact with people often very dif- 
ferent from themselves and can provide them with new ideas for re- 
search and teaching There 1s evidence that faculty who consult 1n the 
community are more productive researchers and better teachers than 
those faculty who do not Indeed, studies show that faculty who engage 
1n significant consultation also score higher 1n the number of funded re- 
search projects, in the number of professional peer-reviewed publica- 
tions, and 1n student evaluations of their teaching, than those who do 
not, a finding that runs contrary to the dominant culture of the research 
university (Patton & Marver, 1979) 

The present reward structure 1s based on assumptions that if faculty 
focus on research and teaching, they will become better researchers and 
teachers, and 1f they spend too much time on public engagement, 1t 
might divert from their work, put them at risk, and Jeopardize their pro- 
motion, tenure, and other rewards The irony ıs that there 1s little evı- 
dence to support this position. When individuals or 1nstitutions hold be- 
liefs that run contrary to the actual facts, a problem exists 

Modifying the reward structure of the university would require a sys- 
tematic strategy for reintegration of research, teaching, and service This 
strategy would recognize that the creation of new knowledge and publi- 
cation 1n scholarly journals for a small specialized audience of profes- 
sional peers 1s only one way of knowing and that another would be 
through training, consultation, and technical assistance outside of the 
academy It would require a system for the documentation and assess- 
ment of activities and broaden the criteria for the evaluation of excel- 
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lence in scholarship—an effort that would encounter resistance from 
those who are invested in the status quo (Lynton, 1995, Florestano & 
Hambrıck, 1984) It would require changes ın the preparation of gradu- 
ate students, 1n the behavior of academic disciplines and learned soci- 
eties, ın the criteria for review of submissions to scholarly peer-reviewed 
professional journals, in the public agencies and private institutions that 
give financial aid to students based in part on their promise or profi- 
ciency ın traditional methodologies, and ın other systems which support 
the research enterprise 

The reward structure needs modification, but the limitations of the 
present structure should neither justify individual inaction nor keep fac- 
ulty from quality cıvıc work 1n the interm Faculty do many things for 
which there are few rewards, and there are substantial rewards for work 
that sometimes seems outside the formal structure The reward structure 
1S an important instrument, but 1t is probably not enough to alter behav- 
10r based on years of conditioning, and some individuals will do civic 
work with or without its support 

What 1s the public role of the professorate? When the faculty devote 
their life to the creation of knowledge and its publication ın scholarly 
journals, they have less discretionary time to spend outside the academy 
When they focus only on specialized scholarly studies for a small circle 
of professional peers, they run the risk of increasing their own social 1so- 
lation and producing work that lacks immediate impact or public rele- 
vance, which can further distance them and the university from the soci- 
ety When they become isolated from others, they may reduce their own 
civic engagement, further withdraw from participation in the commu- 
nity, and become alienated from the world 

Rice (1996) writes about “making a place for the New American 
scholar” Building on his collaboration with the late Ernest Boyer, Rice 
imagines various roles of faculty engaged in the advancing of knowl- 
edge ın a field, integrating knowledge through the restructuring of a cur- 
riculum, transforming knowledge through teaching and learning, or ap- 
plying knowledge to a compelling problem in the community In 
rethinking academic careers, he imagines a more complete scholar 
whose career has seasons, a connected scholar who works ın a collabo- 
ratıve community with others who care about learning together, and a 
scholar who feels a sense of responsibility for public life and the quality 
of democratic participation 


Increasing Institutional Capacity 


How can the research university be structured for civic renewal? 
Civic renewal 1s not a one-time event but an ongoing process that re- 
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quires an appropriate 1nstitutional structure However, the present struc- 
ture of the research university 1s best understood as a loosely coupled fed- 
eration of decentralized umts dominated by academic departments and 
professional schools Each unit 1s relatively autonomous ın 1ts personnel 
decisions, research emphases, performance standards, and curricular re- 
quirements Each one strives for excellence measured by 1ts comparative 
standing 1n a national ranking by reputation among its disciplinary com- 
munities and professional peer groups, which often become the faculty 
member's primary source of identification rather than the campus or com- 
munıty (Alpert, 1985) 

For most universities, civic renewal would require some sort of 1nsti- 
tutional restructuring At one level, ıt would take decisions about 
whether to promote the civic mission through a centralized office, or 
through some combination of decentralızed academic departments and 
professional schools, or through its infusion ın all institutional units At 
another level, ıt might mean the creation of new institutional units that 
increase interdisciplinary interaction of individuals from diverse disci- 
plines to focus on problems transcending the know-how of any one of 
them No single infrastructure fits all universities, the key 1s to fit struc- 
ture to situation 

Civic renewal would require structures for making knowledge more 
accessible to the public In contrast to the usual structures that manage 
the one-way flow of information from campus to the community for the 
purpose of public relations, new structures would employ serious two- 
way Strategies to exchange information, reach people in a language that 
they understand, and promote public understanding in society (Council 
on Public Policy Education, 1998) Special efforts would be made to 
join together the institutional producers and potential users of knowl- 
edge These include contact and entry points for users and informational 
and referral procedures to lead them to the resources they need, interdis- 
ciplinary arrangements that increase interaction among knowledge pro- 
ducers from diverse disciplines ın order to focus on issues transcending 
the expertise of any one of them, brokering mechanisms and contractual 
details between partners, bridging mechanisms that mediate between 
collaboration on campus and ın the community, and public understand- 
ing for dissemination by communicators who reach diverse audiences, 
translators who translate jargon into language that other people can un- 
derstand, and animators who transform knowledge into action (Walshok, 
1995) 

Civic renewal would require collaborative research and learning part- 
nerships with communities Collaboration occurs when people work to- 
gether to accomplish more than any one of them could accomplish act- 
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ıng alone Partnerships are relationships characterized by cooperation or 
willingness to assist others often not connected with themselves, part- 
ners may be equal or unequal 1n their resources and power Sustainabil- 
ity 1s instrumental to support the work over the long haul, rather than the 
practice of viewing it as a one-time project 

University-community collaboration can take many forms These ın- 
clude collaborative research, teaching and training, consultation and 
technical assistance activities, collaborative planning for coordination of 
activities or joint evaluation of program effectiveness, or sharing of staff 
ın common facilities and organizations meeting together for shared 
planning, and outstationing of staff from one workplace to another 

University-community partnerships can have benefits for both parties 
For the community, partnerships can provide needed consultation and 
technical assistance, provide a source of student assistance and faculty 
expertise, and establish durable linkages with a university whose intel- 
lectual and Institutional resources can make genuine contributions to im- 
proving the quality of life (Dewar & Isaac, 1998, Reardon, 1998, Rubin, 
1998) 

For the university, partnerships can bring new perspectives that con- 
tribute to quality of research and learning, enable students to engage tbe 
world and learn from practice, enable faculty to test theory and draw 
upon their academic discipline or professional expertise, and enable the 
university to strengthen student learning and the scholarship of engage- 
ment When student involvement ıs substantial ın its frequency, dura- 
tion, and continuity over time, one group of students follows another in 
ways that have benefit for community development and academic learn- 
ing When faculty members have established relationships with commu- 
nities that are based on collaborative principles, the partners are more 
likely to share equally ın the process (Brown, 1997, Cordes, 1998, Feld, 
1998, Taylor, 1997) 

Thus partnerships can have many mutual benefits, but they also face 
obstacles and their promise 1s not always matched by the performance 
As Israel et al (1998) explain, some partnerships have a lack of trust be- 
tween researchers and community members, inequitable distribution of 
power and control, conflicts associated with differences 1n perspectives, 
and conflicts over funding and fiduciary agency Most research universi- 
ties have a number of partnerships that, however thoughtfully conceived 
and well run, have no strategy or structure for learning from the commu- 
mty Lackıng such structure, the learning benefits are not fully realized 

Finally, the university would have a leadership cadre and power struc- 
ture that embrace the civic mission and facilitate 1ts achievement. These 
would include the university president who has a platform on which to 
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campaign, executive officers who promote policies and provide funding 
support, and deans and department heads who have responsibihty for 
making decisions about personnel appointments and performance stan- 
dards It would include intellectual leaders among the faculty who have 
influence to strengthen support for institutional initiatives It would ın- 
clude students, who often operate as individuals rather than as a group 
with potential or real 1nfluence, although the history of higher education 
proves otherwise (Alpert, 1985) 


Connecting Democracy and Diversity 


Public concern about “education for democracy" 1s not new It has a 
history that extends from the work of Aristotle and Plato to John Dewey 
and Jane Addams to Carter Woodson and W E B DuBois (Addams, 
1902, Dewey, 1916, Knefelkamp & Schneider, 1997) It always has cur- 
rency 1n a democratic society but emerges with special enthusiasm on an 
episodic basis under historical conditions that affect its consideration 
and its 1nstitutional results 

This concern emerges especially 1n periods when the general popula- 
tion 1s changing and new groups are increasing in their number and pro- 
portion of the whole At the turn of the last century, for example, there 
was concern about citizenship training and civic education at a time 
when large numbers of European and Southern Buropean immigrants 
were arnving 1n an America that was largely populated by Western and 
Northern Europeans Most of the immigrants arrived ın large industrial 
cities and caused social conditions that challenged progressive reform- 
ers to reshape their civic structures and institutional capacities for a 
changing society (Schachter, 1998) 

Progressive educational reformers advocated citizenship training and 
civic education in an effort to assimilate the newcomers and prepare 
them for roles 1n a foreign society They emphasized language learning 
and familiarity with American institutions as a basis for becoming cıtı- 
zens They emphasized education for social, economic, and political 
participation through study of civics and related courses ın the schools 
They were ıdealıstıc reformers who believed strongly ın the assımıla- 
tionist notion of e pluribus unum out of many, one 

However, revisionist historians have argued that the progressive re- 
formers were motivated less by a desire for the social welfare of the new 
immigrants and more by a drive for social control 1n a changing society 
In this view, citizenship training and civic education were an effort to as- 
similate foreigners 1nto existing institutions at the national level and 
were closely related to municipal reform and “good government" move- 
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ments at the communıty level The new ımmıgrants were neither repre- 
sented nor involved ın the institutional decisions that would affect their 
lives 

Knefelkamp and Schneider (1997) remind us that there were a few ed- 
ucational reformers who represented the interests of immigrants in the 
society They recall that W E B DuBois and Carter Woodson promoted 
a morally engaged and justice-seeking conception of education, that 
William James and Ann Julia Cooper called for inclusion of diverse un- 
derrepresented perspectives, that John Dewey and Fred Newton Scott 
called for dismantling the class system, and that Jane Addams hoped 
that her educational efforts would empower the immigrants Their 
voices were eloquent, but they were not typical of their time (Kne- 
felkamp & Schneider, 1997) 

Today, there 1s renewed concern about civic education in another pe- 
riod of population changes It will not be long before one-third of the 
United States population will be of African, Asian, and Hispanic de- 
scent As these new ımmıgrants arrive ın a nation that has traditionally 
been dominated by people of European descent and ın which the present 
majority will eventually become the minority, education for citizenship 
1s again on the agenda. 

What ıs different about the present episode of educational reform 1s 
that there is a degree of representation of these population groups 1n dis- 
cussions about the future of higher education One result of the campus 
diversity movement has been an increasing number of African Ameri 
can, Asian American, and Hispanic American students, faculty, and ad- 
mınıstrators at the research university Their representation is not pro- 
portionate to their numbers, but they often comprise influential enclaves 
in the academy (Association of American Colleges and Universities, 
1995, Darlington-Hope, 1998) 

Because of these population patterns, there 1s new consciousness that 
social diversity 1s instrumental to excellence ın education and the future 
of democracy Indeed, the notion that representational diversity and edu- 
cational excellence are interrelated has been forcefully expressed and 
seems understood by the most influential stakeholders in the research 
university (Guarasci & Cornwell, 1997) 

Diversity 1s also basic to democracy ın higher education and Ameri- 
can society (Bensimon & Soto, 1997). If democracy 1s about the partıcı- 
pation of the people, and the people themselves are increasingly diverse, 
then excellence in education for the new democracy must emphasize ed- 
ucation about the diversity There are many universities that already ex- 
pect or require students to take a course with diversity content Done 
well, these courses can contribute to some of the competencies needed 
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for involvement ın a diverse democratic society Done badly, they can re- 
1nforce racial stereotypes and increase the prejudice that they were de- 
signed to reduce 

What competencies do students need for active participation ın a dı- 
verse democratic society? This question has no single answer In the 
movement away from monocultural education, some reformers describe 
a pluralıstıc approach ın which culturally specific competencies enable 
students from particular cultural groups to increase their influence ın an 
imbalanced political arena. Banks and Banks (1997) argue that one aim 
of civic education ın a pluralıstıc, democratic nation 1s to help students 
to acquire the values and competencies needed to engage ın successful 
and human social and political action Thus this approach expresses the 
pluralistic notion e pluribus plures out of many, many 

Other reformers describe a more multicultural approach, enabling 
students to increase the influence of the cultural group while also 1n- 
creasing interaction and building bridges across cultural differences 
Bernstein and Cock (1997) argue that the curriculum should enable stu- 
dents to understand their own social identities, the identities of other 
groups, and methods for communication, collaboration, conflict resolu- 
tion, and critical thinking about democratic participation Thus there 1s 
opportunity to make the connection between diversity learning and cıvıc 
learning ın the university, ın whatever will become the citizenship of the 
future 


Toward a Strategy? 


Should the American research university have a strategy for renewing 
its civic mission and, 1f so, what should ıt be? 

Strategy 1s a resource for institutional renewal and educational re- 
form It 1s a process of determining what you want to accomplish and 
how you will get there It reflects a commitment to think ahead, antıcı- 
pate alternatives, and achieve results over time—not as a one-time event 
but as an ongoing process over the long haul Strategy for civic renewal 
and institutional change 1s part of the process itself, but most research 
universities do not have a strategy for this purpose 

A strategy for cıvıc renewal would include efforts to prepare students 
for active participation in a diverse democratic society, and to engage 
faculty in research that involves and improves communities It would 
make knowledge more accessible to the public, reward faculty for their 
efforts to draw upon their expertise for the benefit of society, and build 
collaborative partnerships with communities It would connect the diver- 
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sity and democracy objectives of the research university ın a society that 
1s becoming more multicultural 

It 1s possible for me to imagine a university whose mission 1s to pre- 
pare students for active participation ın a democratic society, whose cur- 
ricula and courses challenge students’ 1maginations and develop their 
civic competencies, whose co-curricular activities offer multiple oppor- 
tunities for them to engage in community projects that enhance the civic 
welfare and create social change, and whose discussions are full of ar- 
gument and dialogue about the civic meaning of their work 

It is possible for me to imagine faculty whose research promotes pub- 
lic scholarship relating their work to tbe pressing problems of society, 
whose teaching 1ncludes community-based learning that develops sub- 
stantive knowledge, cultivates practical skills, and strengthens social re- 
sponsibility, whose service draws upon their professional expertise for 
the welfare of society, and whose efforts promote a vibrant public cul- 
ture at their institutions 

It is possible for me to imagine institutions that promote public under- 
standing of their work as an essential part of their mission, recognize an 
institutional responsibility for publicly useable knowledge, and develop 
formal structures to sustain such uses Such practice would create struc- 
tures that generate a more interactive flow of knowledge between the 
campus and communities and would create and sustain long-term part- 
nerships with communities in an integrated system of democratic 
education 

Of course I can imagine these, for they are from the Wingspread Dec- 
laratıon on Renewing the Civic Mission of the American Research Uni- 
versity (1999) 

It 1s also possible for me to imagine a new American scholar whose re- 
search and teaching focuses on pressing problems of society and who 
views education as central to democracy He views himself as a public ın- 
tellectual and communicates with a wide public audience through schol- 
arly publications—and also through the lecture, the magazine article, the 
scholarly essay, the book, the leaflet, the radio broadcast, the encyclopedia 
entry, the interview, the pamphlet, the public letter, and testimony to Con- 
gress Of course I can imagine this scholar, because he lived more than 
100 years ago John Dewey (Halliburton, 1997, Westbrook, 1991) It 1s 
ironic that some of the questions asked by Dewey at the turn of the last 
century are being asked again as we enter the next 

Indeed, we are returning to first questions about education for democ- 
racy and, in the case of the research university, asking University for 
what? 
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The Dynamic Tensions of Service Learning 
in Higher Education 


A Philosophical Perspective 


Senior faculty ın a peace and justice program at a 
small liberal arts college reject the efforts of a student affairs profes- 
sıonal to help the faculty connect their teaching to practice through ser- 
vice activities 1n the local community One faculty member openly won- 
ders how “out-of-class” activities such as community service have 
anything to do with interdisciplinary theories of social justice A director 
of an office of community service 1s upset because the provost has de- 
cided to develop a Center for Community Service Learning The director 
sees this as an attempt to usurp the good work of student affairs and feels 
that attempts to engage faculty will be difficult, 3f not futile A depart- 
ment chair 1n an American Thought and Language program at a large re- 
search university asks an associate professor being considered for pro- 
motion to full professor to explain 1n writing to the promotion and 
tenure committee the relevance of his research on service learning Both 
the chair and the committee are apprehensive about service learning as a 
legitimate area of scholarly inquiry And finally, a local social service 
agency ın a university town has had its fill of student volunteers after re- 
peatedly receiving complaints from clients about patronizing attitudes 
expressed by the students 

The preceding examples represent real-life organizational tensions 
that we have encountered over recent years through research in the area 
of service learning Tension revolving around the meaning and relevance 
of service learning may be summarized by the following four questions 
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1 Is service learning best understood as part of the historical mission 
of higher learning as in fostering social responsibility and citizenship, or 
1n new goals of developing empathy and multicultural understanding, or 
In traditional academic goals such as critical thinking and writing? In 
other words, what are the central learning outcomes we expect service 
learning to yield? This 1s what we term the Learning Question and re- 
lates to debates over the diverse set of learning outcomes and which are 
prioritized on campuses This is sometimes characterized as a debate be- 
tween affective versus cognitive conceptions of student learning as well 
as discussions of experiential versus abstract academic work 

2 Related to the first concern 1s the following Is service learning to 
be associated with the formal curriculum and fall under the domain of 
faculty, does 1t pertain more to the co-curriculum and the work of stu- 
dent affairs professionals, or 1s 1t seen as an outreach effort and within a 
separate unit such as continuing education? How do organizational 
structures impact the ability of service learning to meet educational 
goals? What are the problems posed by making service learning a goal 
of more than one bureaucratic unit? This 1s what we term the Locational 
Question 

3 A third concern relates to the definition of work suggested by ser- 
vice learning How does service learning fit within the expectations that 
accompany faculty and student affairs work? This 1s what we term the 
Organization-of-Work Question 

4 A fourth concern raised by contemporary debates about the mean- 
ing and relevance of service learning 1s associated with 1ts umplementa- 
tion and evaluation What key features should we seek to include as part 
of constructing service-learning experiences? This 1s what we term the 
Implementation Question, and it addresses the nature of the service- 
learning experience and how it 1s to be structured 

We recognize a degree of artificiality posed by these questions Few 
serious higher education scholars or practitioners, for example, see an 
umpenetrable divide between cognitive and affective learning, or class- 
room and out-of-classroom learning, as the work of scholars such as 
Kuh (1996), King and Baxter Magolda (1996), and Love and Love 
(1995), among others, clearly reveals These questions are helpful 
nonetheless ın that they highlight organizational issues associated with 
service learning In this sense, they serve more as a heuristic device for 
thinking about implementation issues surrounding service learning Fur- 
thermore, these dualisms are maintained within the bureaucratic struc- 
tures that exist within many, 1f not most, of our educational institutions 
Thus, dualisms are real and exist, to some degree, within the way that 
organization and roles are structured and the way that learning 1s con- 
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ceived of Anyone who has spent time within higher education has expe- 
rienced them 

In what follows, we explore the origins of these tensions by dis- 
cussing forces contributing to the rise of the service-learning movement 
We move on to discuss recent research on service learning organized 
around the four guiding questions that highlight philosophical dualisms 
within higher education. We then attempt to address these organizational 
concerns (and the philosophical dualisms within higher education) by 
applying John Dewey's philosophy of education to the four key ques- 
tions, reminding the reader that service learning largely bas evolved out 
of this philosophy Stated 1n another manner, we seek guidance from the 
founding voice 1n the service-learning movement as we seek to address 
current tenstons—tensions that Dewey documented throughout the edu- 
cational systems of his time Finally, we conclude by suggesting the 
benefits for institutional leaders in familiarizing themselves with this 
philosophy and its utility in overcoming these organizational tensions 
We believe the application of Dewey’s work can lead to creative solu- 
tions to contemporary organizational problems 

Although there are significant pedagogical issues instructors and stu- 
dent affairs practitioners must consider 1n developing service-learning 
courses and activities, our concern 1n this article 1s primarily at the ınstı- 
tutional level Hence, we do not intend to specifically address service- 
learning pedagogy to any great extent, although certainly some key issues 
will emerge n discussing institutional change As will become clear, part 
of the problem with advancing service learning 1s the conceptual boxes 
that have been constructed as part of our organizational lives ın higher ed- 
ucation For example, the tripartite divisions of teaching, research, and 
service make it difficult for faculty to adequately communicate their ef- 
forts in the area of service learning, which often combines two or even 
three of these dimensions of faculty work Likewise, a limited view of 
student learning as that which only occurs in formal classroom settings 
makes legitimizing out-of-class learning such as community service diffi- 
cult But, as we will illustrate, the creative solutions to thinking outside 
these conceptual boxes has already been laid by one of the most promi- 
nent educational philosophers and theorists, John Dewey 


A Movement Whose Time Has Come 


The recent growth and interest ın service learning may be interpreted 
as a response to three general critiques leveled at academe lack of cur- 
ricular relevance, lack of faculty commutment to teaching, and lack of 
institutional (and faculty) responsiveness to the larger public good Yet, 
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its roots lay deeper than these three recent critiques In the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, there was a wave of innovation in higher education 
Many current pedagogical innovations owe their creation and develop- 
ment to this time period, including multiculturalism, collaborative learn- 
ing, learning communities, and service learning Each of these pedagog- 
ical innovations evolved out of newly applied philosophies of education 
grounded ın experiential and emancipatory approaches to learning 
These pedagogical innovations share the core assumptions of Dewey’s 
philosophy For example, service learning evolved from Dewey’s belief 
that dualisms ın philosophy had created a problematic distinction be- 
tween doing and knowing, emotions and intellect, experience and 
knowledge, work and play, individual and the world, among other forced 
dichotomies Two long-standing traditions in philosophy supported a 
dualistic view of the world (1) that body and mind were separate, and 
(2) that the spiritual and material world were separate These beliefs led 
to the development of institutions that enacted dualistic values and 
structures Medieval universities were formed with this separation in 
mind, and our modern universities and colleges often reinforce these 
same belief systems We believe Dewey’s work 1s key ın helping us re- 
think dualistic structures in higher education, particularly as they relate 
to service learning We will return to Dewey’s philosophy and its contri- 
bution to service learning 1n greater detail 

Over time, service learning lost its foundation ın Dewey's philoso- 
phy, 1nstead, discussions turned to how service learning could address 
current educational concerns, no longer framed 1n Deweyan terms Dur- 
ing the 1980s, for example, national reports such as Involvement in 
Learning (Study Group, 1984), Integrity in the College Curriculum 
(Association of American Colleges, 1985), and Access to Quality Un- 
dergraduate Education (Commission for Educational Quahty, 1985) 
called attention to what many perceived as the lack of relevance 
throughout the undergraduate curriculum. Boyer's 1987 publication of 
College The Undergraduate Experience in America added fuel to this 
growing attack when he argued that there 1s "a disturbing gap between 
the college and the larger world There1s ^ a parochıalısm that seems 
to penetrate many higher learning institutions, an intellectual and social 
isolation that reduces the effectiveness of the college and limits the vi- 
sion of the student” (p 6) Boyer went on to add, “What we urgently 
need today 1s a constructive debate about the meaning of the undergrad- 
uate college and a willingness to make this part of the educational en- 
terprise more vital and enriching” (p 7) For Boyer, creating vital forms 
of education involved integrating community service into the under- 
graduate experience 
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Today's undergraduates urgently need to see the relationship between what 
they learn and how they live Specifically, we recommend that every student 
complete a service project—anvolving volunteer work ın the community or 
at the college The goal 1s to help students see that they are not only au- 
tonomous individuals but also members of a larger community to which they 
are accountable (p 218) 


The growth of organizations such as Campus Compact and Campus 
Opportunity Outreach League (COOL) ın the late 1980s was m part a re- 
sponse to curricular irrelevance and the desire of students and institu- 
tional leaders to create meaningful undergraduate experiences Such or- 
ganizations fostered opportunities and incentives for students to connect 
their educational experiences with activities such as community service 

Criticism during the 1980s and 1990s about the changing role of fac- 
ulty work also has contributed to the rise of service learning A number 
of scholars and policy experts have pointed to the growing trend for fac- 
ulty to be increasingly removed from the teaching component of higher 
education as the pressures and rewards to focus on research and publica- 
tion have taken on greater importance (Boyer, 1987, 1990) Fairweather 
(1996) reported that even at smaller liberal arts colleges faculty who 
publish the most, not those who spend more time teaching, receive 
higher salaries What Clark (1987) pointed out ın the late 1980s 1s as 
true today as ever “The prestige hierarchy dictates that the research ım- 
perative propel the system” (p 101) Thus, for many within academe, 
service learning has been seen as an innovative pedagogical strategy of- 
fering the potential to invigorate faculty teaching (Howard, 1998, Stan- 
ton, 1994, Zlotkowski, 1998) This view situates service learning as a 
form of faculty development that addresses concerns raised by Boyer as 
well as others As an innovative pedagogical strategy ın need of evalua- 
tive findings, service learning also offers the potential to link teaching 
and research in clear and expository ways, but only f institutions are 
willing to broaden their definitions of scholarship 

The third trend contributing to the rise of service learning 1s linked to 
criticism of colleges and universities, in general, and faculty, in particu- 
lar, for their lack of responsiveness to public concerns (Bok, 1982, 
Ehrlich, 1995, Hackney, 1994), and relatedly, the general malaise en- 
couraging student, faculty, and institutional disengagement (Harkavy & 
Benson, 1998, Weigert, 1998) A body of literature emerging in the 
1980s and continuing throughout the 1990s has raised significant con- 
cerns about contemporary conceptions of community and civic-minded- 
ness and often has targeted education as both a problem source as well 
as a possible solution (Barber, 1992, Battıstonı, 1985, Bellah, Sullivan, 
Swidler, & Tipton, 1985, Parks Daloz, Keen, Keen, & Daloz Parks, 
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1996, Rhoads, 1997, Wuthnow, 1995) Linking student learning and fac- 
ulty teaching to community concerns through activities such as service 
learning enables institutions to address larger community, state, and re- 
gional needs and challenges students to give serious consideration to 
their roles as community members and as citizens 1n a democratic soci- 
ety The work of college and university presidents in the late 1980s to 
create Campus Compact was not only an effort to increase the relevance 
of the undergraduate experience, but it also helped to forge a stronger 
link between institutions and their communities 

There are a variety of ways m which service-learning initiatives may 
benefit external constituents For example, as part of economic develop- 
ment efforts for the city of East St Louis, community members formed 
an alliance with the University of Illinois From this alliance emerged 
the East St Louis Action Research Project (ESLARP), which involved 
faculty and students working 1n the area of urban planning and architec- 
ture Together students, faculty, and community members conducted re- 
search and market analysis, drafted architectural plans, and recruited 
and organized community and campus volunteers, all of which con- 
tributed to the eventual construction of an open air, retail food market 
The East St Louis Farmer’s Market was opened ın 1994 and over the 
next three years generated $395,000 ın direct sales and helped to revital- 
ize an entire neighborhood From the students’ perspectives, they gained 
valuable experience applying classroom concepts through both research 
and application Additionally, the faculty were able to link their teaching 
efforts to action research and service to a community in need (Reardon, 
1998) 

The discussion in this section highlights the forces both internal and 
external to the academy that have tilled the soil for service learning to 
take root. However, the key philosophical points undergirding the move- 
ment have in many ways been usurped as institutional leaders and orga- 
nizations began implementing service learning Not surprisingly, dualıs- 
tic institutions are having difficulty making the necessary changes (if 
there 1s even an understanding that organizational changes need to be 
made) Questions about what service learning contributes to student 
learning, who 1s to be involved, how it impacts the nature of academic 
work, and how it 1s to be implemented remain somewhat unanswered 
We examine these tensions by returning to our four guiding questions 


The Learning Question 


With the growth of service learning, both 1n the realm of faculty work 
and student affairs practice, has come much confusion about what it ac- 
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tually 15, what relevance ıt has, and what contributions 1t has to offer 
college students Is service learning part of the developmental compo- 
nent of higher learning concerned with social responsibility and cıtı- 
zenshıp? Or, 1s 1t more relevant to helping students master abstract aca- 
demic concepts and principles? In other words, what are the learning 
outcomes to be expected from service learning? À common perspective 
stresses service learning's contribution to cognitive development, the 
sort of learning typically associated with a student's academic field of 
study or discipline Indeed, Zlotkowski (1995) maintained that the sur- 
vival of the service-learning movement 1s 1n doubt 1f service-learning 
practitioners cannot adequately connect service to academic learning 
and, 1n particular, to specific disciplinary practices. Zlotkowski's recent 
work with the American Association of Higher Education (AAHE) to 
develop disciplinary monographs 1n part 1s designed to address this 
concern, as was the Campus Compact work by Kraft and Swadener 
(1994) Another example 1s the work of Barber and Battıstonı (1993), 
which explicitly linked service to the classroom as part of formalized 
civic education They offered their rationale for placing academic 
learning at the center of the service-learning movement “Educational 
institutions are learning communities, not service agencies, and the 
primary justification for service programs has to be pedagogical” 
(p 236) 

But what about educational goals tied to student development, ınclud- 
ing the promotion of citizenship, social responsibility, and perhaps 
moral commitment? This 1s an area of learning described as affective de- 
velopment (Love & Love, 1995), and although this type of education 1s 
often associated with student affairs work, the fact 1s that many faculty 
also are concerned with the affective dimension In order to better assess 
these separate, but arguably interactive learning domains, ıt may be best 
to examine what 1s already known about learning outcomes and service 
learning 

In the realm of the affective dimension, including such outcomes as 
self-confidence, social responsibility, civic-mindedness, self-esteem, 
and personal efficacy, just to name a few, there 1s clear evidence of the 
positive impact of service learning (Astin & Sax, 1998, Boss, 1994, 
Eyler & Giles, 1996, Giles & Eyler, 1994, Gray et al , 1996, Kendrick, 
1996, Markus, Howard, & King, 1993, Waterman, 1993) Also, evidence 
exists that service learning contributes to students developing more ac- 
cepting attitudes toward cultural differences (Coles, 1993, Myers-Lip- 
ton, 1996, Neururer & Rhoads, 1998, Rhoads, 1997, 1998a, 1998b) 
This last outcome highlights the confusion in distinguishing between the 
cognitive and affective domains Does, for example, increased cultural 
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understanding reflect an affective outcome (connected more to attı- 
tudes), or does ıt reveal cognıtıve growth (as in more complex thinking 
about diversity)? For example, research by King and Shuford (1996) ar- 
gues that reasoning skills reflective of a multicultural point of view are 
more cognitively complex than non-multıcultural perspectives Hence, 
learning related to cultural understanding highlights how the boxes that 
we label as "cognitive" or "affective" may not adequately represent the 
interactive aspects of holistic forms of learning A similar point can be 
made for most of the affective outcomes often raised 1n discussions of 
student learning 

As part of the view that cognitive change ougbt to be the cornerstone 
of service learning, research on learning linked to particular course con- 
tent 1s of great importance In general, however, the picture 1s rather ın- 
complete Although there are a variety of studies offering support for the 
contribution of service learning to course comprehension (Giles & 
Eyler, 1994, 1998, Hesser, 1995, Hudson, 1996, Kendrick, 1996, 
Markus, Howard, & King, 1993, Mendel-Reyes, 1998), generally speak- 
1ng, more research 1s needed As Giles and Eyler (1998) noted, “Faculty 
and administrators are intensely interested ın this issue and there is not 
yet convincing evidence of the importance of service learning to subject 
matter learning” (p 109) There 1s however strong evidence linking ser- 
vice learning to advancing critical reflection and writing skulls, as 
Cooper (1998) pointed out in his work on service, reflection, and writ- 
ing Following the work of Kolb (1984) and King and Kitchener (1994), 
Cooper demonstrated how critical thinking may be advanced through 
experiential course components and reflective writing When students 
are challenged to write about experiences that confront their basic as- 
sumptions about the world, a degree of serious or “critical” reflection 1s 
required The outcome, according to Cooper, 1s that students are forced 
to integrate new and more complex ways of thinking about their social 
world Eyler, Giles, and Schmiede (1996) support Cooper’s findings, but 
stressed that certain themes must be incorporated into the service-learn- 
ing experience for 1t to challenge students’ reflective thought “The best 
reflection ıs Continuous ın time frame, Connected to the “big picture’ ın- 
formation provided by academic pursuits, Challenging to assumptions 
and complacency, and Contextualized in terms of design and setting” 
(p 21) 

Given the preeminence placed on course-related learning (and cogni- 
tive development ın general), we well understand why so many of the 
longstanding devotees of service learning seek to strengthen the move- 
ment by solidly anchoring it within the cognitive realm However, sepa- 
rating cognitive and affective learning, and, ın turn, assigning specific 
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responsibility to either faculty or student affairs practitioners ıs unrealıs- 
tic, 1f not impossible (Astin, 1993, Pascarella & Terenzim, 1991) As 
Terenzını, Pascarella, and Blımlıng (1996) argued, “This functional and 
organizational dualısm continues to conflict with holistic theories of 
how students learn and develop, and with the growing body of research 
on this topic [student learning outcomes] Over the last 30 years, numer- 
ous people have lamented the separation of cognitive and affective di- 
mensions of student growth" (p 149) The need for a seamless view of 
learning 1s readily apparent when one understands that affective con- 
cerns, like helping students develop social responsibility, often involve 
cognitive processes, such as understanding the meaning of community 
and citizenship and the complex interaction between the two Service 
learning promotes a seamless view of learning ın that ıt requires educa- 
tors to link classroom learning with out-of-class experiences Conse- 
quently, conceptual and experiential learning are brought together 1n a 
hohstic fashion 


The Locational Question 


Is service learning to be located in the work of student affairs profes- 
sionals and associated with the co-curriculum, or does it pertain more to 
faculty work and the formal curriculum? The “locational question” 1s 
closely tied to the issue of affective versus cognitive development and 
addresses some of the tension surrounding debates about the source of 
service learning initiatives Relatedly, many leading scholars of service 
learning limit its application to learning contexts organized by academic 
instructors and connected to formal courses For example, Howard 
(1998) offered one particular definition of service learning m what he 
described as “academic service learning” 


Service learning 1s a pedagogical model, it 1s first and foremost a teaching 
methodology, more than a values model or a leadership development model 
or a social responsibility model Second, there 1s an intentional effort made 
to utilize the community-based learning on behalf of academic learning, and 
to utilize academic learning to inform community service This presupposes 
that academic service learning will not happen unless concerted effort 1s 
made to harvest community-based learning and strategically bridge it with 
academic learning Third, there is an integration of the two kinds of learn- 
1ng—experiential and academic, they work to strengthen one another And 
last, the community service experiences must be relevant to the academic 
course of study (p 34) 


Clearly, Howard stresses service learning as a faculty activity Similarly, 
Bringle and Hatcher (1996) assigned service learning to “credit-bearing 
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educational expertence” ın which students “gain further understanding 
of course content, a broader appreciation of the discipline, and an en- 
hanced sense of civic responsibility” (p 222) Scholars such as Howard 
and Bringle and Hatcher do not deny that learning through service takes 
place beyond the formal curriculum, they simply prefer to reserve the 
term "service learning" for course-related service 

Other scholars and practitioners suggest a broader view of service 
learning, 1ncluding the work of student affairs practitioners and efforts 
to foster out-of-class learning within their definition For example, m 
her edited book on service learning Jacoby (1996) opined, “While ser- 
vice-learning that 1s embedded ın the curriculum provides opportunities 
for faculty to enhance students’ learning by integrating course content 
with practical experience ın a structured manner intended to meet course 
objectives, powerful opportunities for student learning and development 
also occur outside the classroom” (p xvu) Non-credit bearing service 
learning often emphasizes student development concerns, including 
identity exploration and fostering social responsibility, aspects of which 
may also be incorporated into the goals of credit-bearing service-learn- 
ing courses 

Somewhat related to the second vision of service learning 1s a third 
position that tends to resist the distinction between course-related learn- 
ing (in-class) and noncourse-related learning (out-of-class) This view 
favors a redefinition of the classroom and a more holistic understanding 
of student learning (Love & Love, 1995) This third position 1s less 
ngidly bound by the traditional notions of in-class and out-of-class 
learning and lends itself to the idea of “seamless learning environ- 
ments,” whereby a variety of learning contexts are seen as legitimate, 1n- 
cluding such sites as Multi User Domains (MUDs) or chat rooms, resi- 
dence halls, athletic fields, and, of course, community service settings 
Kuh (1996) clarified this perspective “The word seamless suggests that 
what was once believed to be separate, distinct parts (e g , in-class and 
out-of-class, academic and non-academic, curricular and co-curricular, 
or on-campus and off-campus experiences) are now of one piece, bound 
together so as to appear whole or continuous” (p 136) From this per- 
spective, service learning 1s not so much about who initiates 1t—faculty 
or student affairs professionals—as much as ıt ıs concerned with how 
and what 1s accomplished 


The Organization-of- Work Question 


Is faculty involvement ın service learning to be considered as part of 
one’s contribution to teaching, research, or service? And, in terms of stu- 
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dent affairs practitioners, where does service learning fit within their 
working lives? Because service learning 1s a pedagogical model and, ar- 
guably, a rather innovative model at that, the implementation of service- 
learning experiences suggests a redefinition of the work of faculty and 
student affairs practitioners We first will address faculty work 

For years, faculty have been evaluated along the lines of a tripartite 
definition of work And for years there has been a general trend toward 
greater emphasis being placed on research despite significant differ- 
ences ın institutional type and mission (Fairweather, 1996) If service 
learning 1s to be advanced as a common pedagogical strategy, incentives 
should be explored for faculty to be innovative in their teaching 
(Rhoads, 1997, Ward, 1996, 1998, Zlotkowski, 1998) 

But there 1s an additional complexity to service learning that the tri- 
partite view of faculty work fails to capture In many ways, service 
learning cuts across all three areas and includes faculty work ın teach- 
ing, research, and service. For example, planning and implementing a 
service component as part of a course may be considered a teaching-re- 
lated task At the same time, because community involvement 1s pro- 
moted for students and 1deally for the faculty member as well, the ser- 
vice aspect of faculty work also comes into play Although not all 
Institutional definitions of faculty service would include such activities, 
ıt ıs perhaps time to push for a broader interpretation of what institutions 
define as "service " 

Although developing and implementing service-learning courses may 
1nvolve both teaching and service roles, the third aspect of faculty work 
should also be brought to bear on the success of service learning As 
Giles and Eyler (1998) correctly point out, greater knowledge 1s needed 
about how service works to augment student learning and what works 
best Thus, faculty involved in service-learning 1nitiatives are needed to 
conduct evaluative research on student learning outcomes Faculty en- 
gaging 1n evaluative research can contribute to the present knowledge 
gap, and they need not be cognitive or educational psychologists to do 
so—engineering professors ought to be able to evaluate student learning 
through engıneerıng-orlented, service-learning courses (indeed, the 
Journal of Engineering Education provides just such a venue for engi- 
neering faculty as well as other scholars concerned with teaching and 
learning 1n engineering) Of course, the problem 1s and continues to be 
the narrow definition of research favored by many institutions This 1s 
especially true of some of the most elite research universities where ap- 
plied research, such as that suggested by service-learning inquiry, 1s 
often denigrated in favor of more esoteric forms of scholarly work Once 
again, we face the problem of a narrowly defined organizational box 
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known as “research” Service learning challenges organizations to re- 
think what counts as legitimate forms of scholarly inquiry 

Student affairs also faces organization-of-work concerns when it 
comes to advancing a service-learning agenda For years, student affairs 
divisions at many institutions have had to battle for institutional legit- 
macy facing yearly budgetary debates about their relevance to the acade- 
mic mission The Student Learning Imperative (SLD, ın part, has been a 
conscious effort to more clearly situate the work of student affairs prac- 
titroners within the primary educational mission of academic institutions 
(Kuh, 1996, Schroeder, 1996, Terenzını, Pascarella, & Blimling, 1996) 

Student affairs involvement ın service learning 1s one way of actively 
engaging ın the teaching and learning mission Whether as support to 
faculty assisting them in the development of service options connected 
to specific course objectives, or as skilled facilitators in guiding student 
reflection, service learning pushes for a redefinition of student affairs 
work After all, few faculty are trained in the area of cognitive and affec- 
tive development, and because many student affairs practitioners are (if 
they have gone through one of the many student affairs graduate pro- 
grams), their knowledge of this scholarship can be helpful to faculty in 
developing service-learning courses or modules Additionally, there are 
opportunities for student affairs professionals to construct their own ser- 
vice-learning options, indeed, it is hard to imagine an area of student af- 
fairs that could not in some way create or support service options Ca- 
reer service professionals could train student mentors to work with 
low-income elementary and high-school students by implementing a se- 
ries of career exploration projects Residence life staff might develop 
service projects to benefit surrounding neighborhoods while ıncorporat- 
ing reflective group processes to help students connect their efforts to 
civic-mindedness and social responsibility Advisors to Greek Life 
might add a reflective process to already existing service activities The 
list 1s endless, but again the organizational box ın which we place stu- 
dent affairs work needs to be revisited so that we directly link the pro- 
fession’s efforts to student learning 


The Implementation Question 


A fourth concern relevant to understanding service learning 1s ımple- 
mentation From where and in what manner should initiatives to advance 
service learning derive? This question concerns itself not only with fos- 
tering a commitment to service learning at a particular campus, but it 
also raises questions about the development of specific service-learning 
projects and how community partners might be involved 
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In terms of institutional efforts to advance a service-learning agenda, 
1n the past such efforts have derived from formal organizational leaders 
such as college or university presidents, from faculty, or from admınıs- 
trative and academic support staff Ward (1996) discusses the role that 
presidents can play in promoting service learning, but lıke other scholars 
writing in this area, she notes that the faculty play a key role because 
they largely control the formal curriculum And although student affairs 
professionals might initiate a variety of noncredit-bearing service-learn- 
ıng opportunities (Delve, Mintz, & Stewart, 1990, Jacoby, 1996), their 
ability to influence classroom learning through service-learning ınıtıa- 
tives may be limited by faculty reticence The successful 1mplementa- 
tion of service learning across an institution’s academic mission must 
necessarily ınvolve a commitment from formal leaders, the faculty, and 
support staff (Rhoads, 1997, Ward, 1996) Lack of commitment from 
any of these groups can potentially stymie service-learning initiatives 

An additional 1mplementation concern relates to the role of the com- 
munity A number of service-learning writers have raised concerns about 
the adequate involvement of communities and their representatives ın 
college and university service mitiatives (Bringle & Hatcher, 1996, 
Kraft, 1996, Mintz & Hesser, 1996, Porter & Poulsen, 1989, Ruch & 
Trani, 1990/1991, Sigmon, 1979) Too often, as these writers convey, 
postsecondary institutions forge ahead with service initiatives without 
proper involvement of the respective communities The attitude often 
conveyed on the part of academic institutions 1s that “we know what's 
best for you” In response to this concern, Sigmon (1979) developed two 
principles specifically relating to questions of implementation and com- 
munity involvement (1) Those being served control the service project, 
and (2) Those being served become better able to serve and be served by 
their own actions Radest (1993) and Rhoads (1997) highlighted imple- 
mentation concerns ın terms of the ideal of “mutuality,” arguing that 
equal participation 1s key: Community members and campus service 
providers ought to engage jointly and democratically ın identifying 
needs and how such needs are to be met Kendall (1990) addressed sım- 
ilar issues through what she described as “reciprocity” As Kendall ex- 
plained, “In service-learning, those being served [ought to] control the 
service provided, the needs of the community determine what the ser- 
vice tasks will be [or ought to be] It 1s this sense of reciprocity that cre- 
ates a sense of mutual responsibility and respect between individuals in 
the service-learning exchange” (p 22) For Kendall, reciprocity 1s the 
key to avoiding the kind of paternalism often associated with helping 
others 
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Dewey’s Philosophy of Education 


In helping us to make sense of these tensions within service learning, 
we present Dewey’s philosophy of education Although Dewey pre- 
sented a complex philosophy 1n his over fifty published books and arti- 
cles, we will only discuss key aspects of his work as it relates to service 
learning and his concern with dualisms It 1s appropriate to discuss his 
concern in this area, because Dewey's philosophy of education evolved 
out of his analysis that the history of philosophy was plagued by artifi- 
cial dualisms that prevented the evolution of education for a democratic 
society Dewey describes how a democratic education 1s prevented 


The notion that experience consists of a variety of segregated domains, or 1n- 
terests, each having its own ınterdependent value, material, and method, 
each checking every other, and each 1s kept properly bounded by the others, 
forming a kind of balance of powers 1n education On the practical side, they 
were found to have their cause 1n the divisions of society into more or less 
rigidly marked off classes and groups—ın other words, in obstruction to full 
and flexible social interaction and Intercourse, resulting 1n various du- 
alisms such as practical and intellectual activity, labor and leisure, individu- 
ahty and association. (1916, p 323) 


Dewey makes the compelling argument that distinctions emerged to 
serve the interests of power and privilege In a democratic society, these 
distinctions cause us harm not only 1n education, but 1n all areas of pub- 
lic life Dewey suggests that education within a democratic society must 
evolve beyond these problematic dualisms, because the method and 
process of education must match its aum. In addition to their pernicious 
role of exclusion, he describes how they prevent learning by hampering 
a student's ability to draw on all resources, such as experience, emo- 
tions, intuition, and so forth 

Dewey traces the history of philosophical dualisms over the last two 
thousand years, illustrating the impact on philosophies of education and 
on the process of education For example, Aristotle and Plato both be- 
lieved that people should be educated for their station ın life They rec- 
ommended divisions between practical and intellectual knowledge, 
which would be acquired within separate training institutes or acade- 
mies (Noddings, 1998, p 12) Dewey discussed how educational organi- 
zations and processes developed within this dualistic philosophy In par- 
ticular, he focused on the way educational institutions elevate intellect 
over experience, work over play, passivity over activity, knowledge over 
vocation, individuals rather than community, and intellect rather than 
knowledge He also noted how these philosophical orientations result in 
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un-engagıng pedagogıcal techniques, depleted curriculum, lack of moral 
development, lack of unıty, and lack of integrity of experience and 
knowledge (1916, p 336) 

What sort of education 1s better suited to a democratic society? 
Dewey described a philosophy of continuity This philosophy 1s based 
on a belief that people, as holistic beings, learn best by engaging mind, 
body, spirit, experience, and knowledge In some ways, he argued for a 
universal form of education ın that he resisted tracking individuals Into 
certain forms of education—or having separate types Yet, Dewey en- 
couraged ındıvıdualızed or customized education. Although he laid out a 
new philosophy of education, he did not describe 1n detail what new ed- 
ucational institutions might look lıke Perhaps this 1s best though, be- 
cause 1t leaves the process of creatively applying his philosophy to par- 
ticular contexts and time periods 

Dewey's beliefs are mirrored 1n many current business theories that 
evolved out of research 1n the sciences For example, Wheatley's (1992) 
Leadership and the New Science draws from chaos theory 1n physics as 
a means of illustrating inter-relationships among organisms In The Fifth 
Discipline, Senge (1990) discusses systems thinking, which 1s also 
adopted from scientific discoveries about biological systems Senge dis- 
cusses systems thinking as the art of seeing the whole and not simply in- 
dividual components of an organization “You can only understand the 
system of a rainstorm by contemplating the whole, not any individual 
part of the pattern” (p 7) Interestingly, Dewey also formulated his phi- 
losophy based on scientific findings in biology and evolution at the turn 
of the century—a striking return to findings of one hundred years ago! 

Another current theory resonates with Dewey's philosophy of conti- 
nuity—“seamless learning” Seamless learning suggests a systemic per- 
spective 1n that typical organizational boundaries are seen as seamless, 
and separate departments and divisions are viewed as 1nterconnected As 
Kuh (1996) explains, "Systemic thinking demands a broad, inclusive un- 


derstanding of the complex nature of the institution Students, 
classes, faculty, and out-of-class experiences are not discrete variables, 
events, and activities, but are connected at several levels, they affect 


one another ın myriad ways that are not necessarily obvious to the ca- 
sual observer" (p 142) 

Dewey's philosophy and its recent ıncarnatıon ın systems thinking and 
seamless learning call attention to the fact that contemporary colleges 
and universities are often trapped within philosophical boxes constructed 
years ago (hundreds, even thousands of years ago!) Such philosophical 
boxes have served to restrict the structure of colleges and universities 
These organizational structures, such as traditional occupational roles 
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that limit the collaboration between faculty and student affairs practi- 
tioners, ın Senge's (1990) words, act as "organizational learning dısabıl- 
ıtıes” ın that they prevent us from learning new ways of thinking about 
our organizations The various roles, patterns, and policies reproduced 
by organizations may be thought of as “organizational structure" ın that 
these existing frames "structure" our behavior As Senge explains, 
*Structure produces behavior, and changing underlying structures [or 
philosophies] can produce different patterns of behavior" (p 53) The 
role of a professor, for example, defines a fairly concise organizational 
pattern 1n postsecondary education, and regardless of institutional type, 
there are certain behaviors one expects from an 1ndividual filling such a 
role—teaching classes, advising students, recording grades, reading in 
one's field, and so on Although there are many desirable aspects of the 
role of college professor, there also are aspects that may limit an ındıvıd- 
ual's productivity and ability to contribute to student learning For exam- 
ple, promotion and tenure procedures may not reinforce pedagogical 1n- 
novation, as innovation by its nature involves risk taking And risk taking 
challenges the comfort zone of assistant professors whose early careers 
often rest precariously 1n the pretenure balance So, here 1s a case where 
an organizational structure, the promotion and tenure process, may m 
fact limit one's ability to learn new ways of teaching 


Applying Dewey's Philosophy to the Four Organizational Tensions 


In this final section, we present ways 1n which Dewey's philosophy 
can be applied to the four key questions We also provide possible direc- 
tions for institutional leaders Ultimately, all institutional practice 1s 
based on philosophy (every decision to act reflects some fundamental 
assumption about the world 1n which we exist) Our goal 1s to encourage 
a thoughtful and conscious application of Dewey's philosophy to over- 
come organizational barriers to service learning We offer several rec- 
ommendations that Dewey might make 1f he were alive to witness orga- 
nizational practice today We hope Institutional leaders and researchers 
of service learning will also engage ın this type of philosophical prob- 
lem solving 1n order to confront these complex 1ssues Some of these 
proposals for change may seem radical, even 1mpractical, yet Dewey 
was able to accomplish many of these changes within the school system 
Both minor more immediate changes, as well as more extreme long- 
term changes are described Dewey reminds us that the most radical 
modifications can only be achieved through a change ın the collective 
thought process of educators (their philosophy), not through structural 
alterations alone 
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Dewey's philosophy provides clear vision on the Outcome Question, 
there 1s no division between affective and cognitive outcomes In addi- 
tion, developing hierarchies of these various learning outcomes 1s prob- 
lematic The methods of education employed must develop students as 
whole individuals Engagement in practical activity 1s necessary for ed- 
ucation Educational institutions engaged ın this debate are doing a dıs- 
service to their students Ultimately, most higher education mission 
statements reflect the belief 1n educating the whole student, 1t 1s the bu- 
reaucratic structures that create divisions that are eventually translated 
into a philosophy antithetical to campuses’ mission statements Service 
learning should focus on the outcomes suggested in campus mission 
statements, almost all of which contain citizenship, social responsibility, 
and understanding of others as important concerns Dewey’s philosophy 
reminds us that learning might be hampered by the presence of the cog- 
nitive-affective dualism and that students are perhaps not receiving the 
benefits of an integrated and continuous education 

Dewey faced the same problem with reshaping schools in the 1930s 
that we now face in colleges His recommendation was for a retraining 
of faculty/staff, who were embedded in a philosophy that separated 
mind and body, experience and thinking, subject matter and teaching 
method, the individual and the world, values and knowledge, among 
other dualisms School organizational structures reinforce these dualis- 
tic assumptions, impacting learning outcomes Dewey’s philosophy 
calls for continuous learning on the part of teachers, his model includes 
ongoing, required training This systemic change will only be possible rf 
staff and tenure policies are changed to require ongoing training or cer- 
tification similar to other professional fields like medicine or law It 1s 
important to note that the outcome question itself 1s a symptom of the 
organizational problems described next 

The Locational Question 1s also clearly addressed ın Dewey’s philos- 
ophy, there ought to be no curricular and co-curricular separation The 
whole issue of location would violate his sense of the importance of 
continuity of learning throughout the educational environment Such a 
system marginalizes certain forms of knowledge as well as the ındıvıdu- 
als who carry out certain work This has commonly been the situation in 
higher education, in which student affairs practitioners have been seen 
as less legitimate than faculty as educators, and the educational pro- 
grams they offer less rigorous or worthwhile Additionally, there 1s also 
a more seamless relationship with the community, which was also seen 
as involved with teaching students through work placements and com- 
munity and business leaders coming into the classroom From Dewey’s 
perspective, we are challenged to break down these organizational 
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dualisms and have service learning offered by all groups with equal 
legitimacy 

In Deweyan schools, faculty, administrators, and the community work 
much more collaboratıvely, this 1s facilitated through the modification 
of governance structures Currently, most campuses' governance struc- 
tures are separate with a faculty senate, administrative committees or 
cabinets, and perhaps a community advisory group Instead, Dewey 
would recommend a single governance structure, that provides opportu- 
nities for all groups to have a voice within the decision-making process 
impacting institutional planning, budgeting, assessment, and so on 

Dewey would also find the separation of research, service and teach- 
ing as problematic This issue can be (and is being) addressed through 
tenure and promotion standards Ten years ago, alteration 1n current 
tenure policies was thought to be another impossible 1deal, however, the 
Carnegie Foundation, through the work of Ernest Boyer—Scholarship 
Reconsidered—has supported efforts to assess teaching and service for 
tenure and to make these more central and integrated aspects of the fac- 
ulty role (1990) The alteration of tenure policies provides another ex- 
ample about how belief ın a new philosophy can lead to wholistic, sys- 
temic change 

In terms of the Organization-of-Work Question, Dewey's philosophy 
might suggest a specific office or resource person located neither within 
academic or student affairs, but straddlıng the two, at least until these 
structures are dismantled (or delimited) A range of responsibilities or 
roles could fall within the work of this new structure Such offices or 1n- 
dividuals should work closely with faculty, student affairs staff, and 
other administrative units across the institution, such as financial aid, 
admissions, honors, and so on to develop specific service-learning expe- 
riences that match both course and noncourse-related learning objec- 
tives It might begin to develop the necessary community ties and conti- 
nuity helpful to advancing democratic understandings of public life 
Furthermore, this center or group of individuals could also provide the 
staff/faculty development noted as a critical component to change within 
the outcome question section Another critical role for the center 1s act- 
ıng as a catalyst for change by collecting data about community service 
learning, building databases that would be helpful to community issues 
and campus processes, and helping to facilitate action research In 
higher education, Innovation often happens within subunits, which de- 
velop unique structures, cultures, and operational practices, for example, 
cluster colleges or experimental colleges These units can design inter- 
ventions to transform the overall campus and to produce more profound 
structural and cultural changes The University of Michigan and Brown 
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University have developed centers for community service, they can 
serve as models for other campuses that want to create new organiza- 
tional structures that can serve as catalysts for institutional change 

A Deweyan perspective would avoid viewing service learning as the 
work of a few faculty Instead, all educators within a particular 1nstitu- 
tion ought to consider the experiential and democratic dimensions of 
service learning But, until this happens, support mechanisms and ıncen- 
tives for faculty to be innovative 1n their teaching should exist. Release 
time should also be considered for faculty who employ service learning 
Such efforts often require elaborate planning and coordination (with no 
institutional support systems), although collaboration with student af- 
fairs practitioners may alleviate some of the time demands Having a 
service-learning center can also provide centralized support 1n terms of 
pedagogical aids, resources, and connections to community agencies 
and other colleagues A center offers the potential for student affairs 
practitioners, faculty, staff, and the community to learn from one another 
ın a community-oriented, democratic learning environment 

Applying Dewey's philosophy suggests that successful 1mplementa- 
tion of service learning across an institution’s academic mission neces- 
sarıly involves a commitment from formal leaders, the faculty, student 
affairs staff, and students Lack of commitment from any of these groups 
likely will limit the success of service-learning initiatives Conse- 
quently, presidents and academic and student affairs vice presidents 
need to speak out about the importance of service learning In a democ- 
ratic educational process, there should be an effort to build inclusion 
Strategies should be adopted that advance an understanding of the ım- 
portance that service learning offers to education and democracy 

Dewey was a forerunner to contemporary calls for the practical appli- 
cation of research Boyer (1990) also called for an expanded definition 
of scholarship Too often, action research or research having practical 
implications 1s seen as something less scholarly than theoretically ori- 
ented research Obviously, we need both, and quite often they need to be 
integrated Institutional leaders need to speak out loud and often about 
the need to apply research findings as well as seek connections across 
different forms of research 

The final tension concerns the Implementation Question, and 1t ad- 
dresses the nature of the service-learning experience and how ıt is to be 
structured and evaluated As one might guess, Dewey’s work suggests 
that all groups—faculty, student affairs, and community agencies—are 
equal partners ın service learning His philosophy directs service-learn- 
ıng initiatives to include the full participation of community members as 
equal participants in identifying community needs and ın constructing 
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service projects to be implemented Consequently, guidelines should be 
developed to guarantee adequate community ınvolvement The central 
office or center can assıst ın developing these guidelines and facılıtatıng 
the equal partnership 

Dewey was a firm believer 1n using research to guide educational ın- 
stitutions, he was heavily ınfluenced by empirical science. His work 
suggests that Institutions need to promote understanding of research 
findings on service learning and explore how such findings might be 
helpful 1n structuring service-learning programs Deweyan philosophy 
also suggests that evaluations encompass all aspects of learning Evalu- 
ations should avoid reinforcing the distinctions between affective and 
cognitive, or curricular and co-curricular learning 

In conclusion, as we develop an awareness about the nature of these 
tensions, institutional barriers to service learning’s successful 1mple- 
mentation may be more easily overcome As we have argued throughout 
this article, the organizational boxes—and underlying philosophy—that 
have shaped the very nature of higher learning limit efforts to forge a 
culture of service learning Perhaps the greatest challenge for leaders of 
the service-learning movement 1s to overcome the organizational barrı- 
ers that restrict innovation We suggest that Dewey—the founder of the 
philosophy undergirding service learning— offers powerful insight for 
understanding these barriers and developing solutions 
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Influences on Students” Openness to 
Diversity and Challenge in the Second 
and Third Years of College 


This will come off snobby, but it's not racial I am not a racist. I have black 
friends, my friends date black people But I don't want to go to a diverse 
school I wanted to be at a school like this If you want to go to a diverse uni- 
versity, then apply to one Why ruin it for people here? 

Lauren, quoted 1n Baxter Magolda, 1997 


Introduction 


Duversity in Postsecondary Education 


Recent reports on the condition of undergraduate 
education have addressed the challenges of meeting the needs of an ın- 
creasingly diverse student population and preparing students for life and 
leadership 1n an increasingly diverse society Several have highhghted 
the necessity of developing inclusive, multicultural communities of stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators (The Boyer Commission on Educating 
Undergraduates ın the Research University [Boyer Commission], 1998, 
NASULGC, 1997, Wingspread, 1993) The most recent of these reports, 
“Reinventing Undergraduate Education A Blueprint for America’s Re- 
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search Universities" (Boyer Commission, 1998), stated that students ın 
research universities have the right to “opportunities to interact with 
people of backgrounds, cultures, and experiences different from the stu- 
dent's own" (p 17) [emphasis added] Nevertheless, persons ın hıstorı- 
cally underrepresented groups, particularly students of color, tend to 
have been served poorly by higher education (NASULGC, 1997, Ren- 
don, 1998, Wilson, 1997a, Wingspread Group, 1993) 

Indeed, questions persist about the extent to which college campuses 
are making sufficient progress 1n educating all students for life 1n a di- 
verse society (cf Boyer Commission, 1998, NASULGC, 1997, Rendon, 
1996, Wilson, 19972, 1997b, Wingspread, 1993) There is evidence, for 
example, that many white undergraduate students are, at best, apathetic 
and, at worst, actively hostile toward participation 1n diverse learning 
communities (Baxter Magolda, 1997, Levine & Cureton, 19982, 1998b, 
Wilson, 1997a, 1997b) In a report of their research on undergraduate 
students 1n the 1990s, Levine and Cureton (1998b) asserted that "tension 
regarding diversity and difference runs high across college lıfe Mul- 
ticulturalism remains the most unresolved 1ssue on campus today" (p. 
7) In fact, 6296 of the deans of students participating 1n the Levine and 
Cureton (1998a, 1998b, 1998c) study stated that diversity issues were 
the main cause of student conflicts on their campuses For student re- 
spondents as well, “multiculturalism far overshadowed any other issue, 
particularly when related concerns, such as gender equity, sexual orien- 
tation, free speech, and civil rights were added to the mix” (Levine & 
Cureton, 1998c, p 146) 

At the same time, students in the Levine and Cureton study, as well as 
In others (cf, Baxter Magolda, 1997, Grant Haworth, 1997), described re- 
luctance to engage in discussions about diversity or multiculturalism 
This reluctance has been attributed to students’ feeling that “diversity has 
been shoved down their throats” (Levine & Cureton, 1998c, p 146) by 
high-school teachers, parents, and society in general, as well as students’ 
perception that they are not free to express themselves openly and hon- 
estly about race, ethnicity, gender, or sexual orientation. They “know 
which views are acceptable to voice If they choose . to take the safe 
route and not voice the unacceptable, they can create a false sense of cı- 
vihty This leads some students to devalue what they see as politically 
correct 1deas" (Baxter Magolda, 1997, p 18) The statement by Lauren at 
the beginning of this article can be viewed as an example of “voicing the 
unacceptable", Lauren affirmed this Interpretation: “People seemed to 
jump on me [in response to my statement] A lot of people didn't say 
anything, they probably felt the same as me, but they saw what I was get- 
ting into and didn’t want to get involved” (Baxter Magolda, 1997, p 17) 
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Thus, another response to campus tensions regarding diversity and 
difference 1s an increasing fragmentation of student communities into 
1ncreasingly smaller groups, many of which are founded on commonali- 
ties of race, culture, sexual orientation, and gender (Astin, 1993a, 
Levine & Cureton, 1998a, 1998b, 1998c) Both students of color and 
white students seek people with whom to feel safe, with whom they can 
speak freely and, perhaps, avoid challenges to their beliefs and values, 
including those about diversity In turn, however, fragmentation of stu- 
dents on the basis of similarities can heighten tensions about difference 
(Astin, 1993a, Levine & Cureton, 1998a, 1998b, 1998c) 

There are, however, college students who welcome challenges to their 
beliefs and values and who are open to interacting with and learning 
from others who are different from themselves (Grant Haworth, 1997, 
Baxter Magolda, 1997, Pascarella, Edison, Nora, et al , 1996) The pur- 
pose of the research reported here was to (1) identify environmental and 
individual influences on students’ openness to diversity and challenge, 
and (2) suggest ways ın which colleges and universities might shape 
their programs, policies, and environments to encourage such openness 


Research on College Student Outcomes 


A large body of research on the impact of college on students’ post- 
college attitudes, values, and behavior exists In contrast to the recent 
trends just described, this research as a whole indicates that, during col- 
lege, students tend to change ın the direction of greater tolerance to 1ndi- 
vıdual differences (cf Astin, 1993b, Pascarella & Terenzını, 1991) 

In addition, research on college impact demonstrates that students” 1n- 
terpersonal environments (e g , 1nteractions with peers and faculty) have 
the greatest 1mpact on changes 1n values, attitudes, beliefs, and actions 
(cf Astın, 1993b, Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991, Terenzını, Pascarella, & 
Blimling, 1996) For example, noncourse-related peer interactions, such 
as serious discussions with students of varied religious beliefs and polit- 
ıcal opinions, had a significant positive influence on cognitive develop- 
ment ın the first three years of college (Whıtt, Edison, Pascarella, Nora, 
& Terenzını, 1999) On the other hand, experiences that 1nsulate stu- 
dents from diversity ın ideas or people tend to ınhıbıt cognitive develop- 
ment (Terenzini et al , 1996) 

Although previous research about college outcomes and environments 
provides general information about how colleges and universities ınflu- 
ence students” attitudes about diversity, there 1s little information about 
what specific college experiences influence the value a student places on 
experiencing dimensions of diversity To respond to this lack of evi- 
dence, investigators used data from the National Study of Student 
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Learning (NSSL), a longitudinal investigation of the factors that ınflu- 
ence learning and cognitive development ın college, to identify ınflu- 
ences on students' openness to diversity and challenge (1 e , openness to 
different types of diversity and to challenges to one's beliefs, assump- 
tions, and 1deas) 1n the first year of college (see Pascarella, Edison, 
Nora, et al, 1996) The results of the study 1ndicated, among other 
things, that (a) precollege openness to diversity and challenge was the 
strongest predictor of end-of-first-year openness to diversity and chal- 
lenge, (b) the extent to which students perceived their institution to have 
a nondiscriminatory racial environment had a positive influence on end- 
of-first-year openness, (c) participation ın a racial or cultural awareness 
workshop and involvement with diverse student acquaintances also were 
associated with end-of-first-year openness to diversity and challenge, 
and (d) some student experiences had a negative influence on end-of- 
first-year openness participation ın intercollegiate athletics, in a social 
fraternity or sorority, and mathematics courses 

The primary limitation of the Pascarella, Edison, and Nora, et al 
(1996) study was its focus on the first year of college only The research 
reported ın this article builds on that study by looking at influences on 
openness to diversity and challenge for the same students in the second 
and third years of college 


Methods 


Conceptual Framework 


Research about college students suggests that at least four sources of 
influence must be considered ın attempting to understand the effects of 
college (Astin, 1993b, Chickering & Reisser, 1993) These sources of 
influence constituted the conceptual framework for this study (a) pre- 
enrollment characteristics of students, (b) organizational and environ- 
mental characteristics of the institution attended, (c) students’ academic 
experiences, and (d) students’ nonacademic experiences In designing 
and implementing the study, we assumed that college outcomes are a 
function of complex interactions among student and environmental (1n- 
stitutional, interpersonal) characteristics and experiences Specific ways 
in which this framework informed the research are described 1n the fol- 
lowing sections 


Samples 
Institutional sample The institutional sample in this study was 18 
four-year colleges and universities located in 15 states Institutions were 
chosen from the National Center on Education Statistics Integrated Post- 
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secondary Education Data System (IPEDS)(1994) data to represent dıf- 
ferences ın colleges and universities nationwide on a variety of charac- 
teristics, including institutional type and control (e g , private and public 
research universities, private liberal arts colleges, public and private 
comprehensive universities, historically Black colleges), size, location, 
patterns of student residence, and the ethnic distribution of the under- 
graduate student body Our sample also included institutions with a wide 
range of selectivity 1n admissions 

Student sample The ındıvıduals ın the sample were students partici- 
pating 1n the second and third follow-ups of the National Study of Stu- 
dent Learning (NSSL) The initial sample was selected at random from 
the incoming first-year class at each of the 18 colleges and universities 
ın the institutional sample, each was given a target sample size relative 
to the size of 1ts first-year class The students received a cash stipend for 
their participation in each data collection and they were informed that 
any information they provided would be kept confidential and would 
never become part of their institutional records 


Data Collection 


Initial Data Collection 


The initial data collection was conducted in the fall of 1992 with 
3,331 students from the 18 institutions Data collected included an NSSL 
precollege survey of student demographic characteristics and back- 
ground, students’ aspirations and expectations of college, and students’ 
orientation toward learning Participants also completed Form 88A of 
the Collegiate Assessment of Academic Proficiency (CAAP) The CAAP 
was developed by the American College Testing Program (ACT) to as- 
sess general intellectual skills typically acquired by students during the 
first two years of college (American College Testing Program [ACT], 
1989, 1991) The CAAP consists of five 40-minute, multiple-choice test 
modules, three of which—reading comprehension, mathematics, and 
critical thinking—were administered ın the initial data collection 


First Follow-Up Data Collection 


The first follow-up data collection was conducted in the spring of 
1993 Of the original sample of 3,331 students involved ın the fall 1992 
data collection, 2,416 participated in the first follow-up (72 53%) This 
data collection included Form 88B of the CAAP reading comprehen- 
sion, mathematics, and critical thinking modules, the College Student 
Experiences Questionnaire (CSEQ) (Pace, 1990), and a questionnaire 
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developed for the NSSL The CSEO and the NSSL follow-up instrument 
were used to measure a wide range of students” currıcular and out-of- 
class experiences ın the first year of college 

Information from the initial data collection and the first follow-up 
constituted the data analyzed ın the Pascarella, Edison, Nora, et al 
(1996) study of ınfluences on students” openness to diversity and chal- 
lenge ın the first year of college. Information from the initial data col- 
lection and the second and third follow-ups form the data base for the 
current study 


Second Follow-Up Data Collection 


The second follow-up of the NSSL sample was conducted in the 
spring of 1994 Similar to the first follow-up, extensive measures of stu- 
dents' second-year experiences were taken from their responses on the 
CSEQ and the NSSL follow-up survey Students also completed Form 
88A of the CAAP writing skills and science reasoning modules 

Of the 2,416 students who participated 1n the first follow-up (spring 
1993), 1,613 participated 1n the second follow-up (spring 1994), for a re- 
sponse rate of 66 8% (48 4% of the precollege sample) To adjust for po- 
tential sample bias by sex, race/ethnicity, and institution, a sample 
weighting algorithm was developed Within each of the institutions, par- 
ticipants in the second follow-up data collection were weighted up to the 
1nstitution's end-of-second-year population by sex (male or female) and 
race/ethnicity (White, Black, Hispanic, Other) For example, if an ınstı- 
tution had 100 African American men ın its second-year class and 25 
African American men ın the sample, each African American man ın the 
sample was given a sample weight of 4 00 In the report of the results of 
this study, data are presented for both the weighted and the unweighted 
samples 


Third Follow-Up Data Collection 


The third follow-up of the NSSL sample took place ın the spring of 
1995 Measures of students’ third-year experiences were taken from 
their responses on the CSEQ and the NSSL Follow-Up Survey Partıcı- 
pants also completed Form B of the CAAP reading comprehension and 
critical thinking modules Of the 1,613 four-year college students who 
participated in the spring 1994 data collection, 1,054 participated in the 
spring of 1995, for a third-year response rate of 65 3% (31 6% of the 
precollege sample) A third weighting algorithm, analogous to the one 
employed in the second follow-up, was developed to adjust for potential 
sample bias by sex, race/ethnicity, and institution 
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Data Analysıs 


Varıables 


Dependent variable The dependent variable ın the study was an 
eight-item, Likert-type scale (5 = strongly agree to 1 = strongly dis- 
agree), Openness to Diversity and Challenge, developed through factor 
analysis 1n a longitudinal pilot study The eight items constituting the 
scale are defined and described 1n Table 1 Note that the Openness to Di- 
versity and Challenge Scale assesses a student's openness to cultural, 
racial, and value diversity (e g , "Learning about people from different 
cultures 1s a very important part of my college education"), as well as 
the extent to which a student enjoys being challenged by different per- 
spectıves, values, and ideas (e g , "I enjoy taking courses that challenge 
my beliefs and values") Table 1 also shows the range of the scale 1tems' 
correlation with the total scale score and the scale Internal consistency 
reliabilities, which ranged from 0 83 to 0 84 

Because the Openness to Diversity and Challenge Scale was devel- 
oped only recently (Pascarella, Edison, & Nora, et al, 1996), there 1s 
less definite information about its predictive validity than about its item 
structure or internal consistency However, some information on concur- 
rent and predictive validity 1s available from the NSSL data base Stu- 


TABLE 1 
Alpha Reliabilities and Item-Total Score Correlations for Openness to Diversity and Challenge Scale 














Item-Total 
Scale/Item Score Correlations Alpha Reliabilities 
OPENNESS TO DIVERSITY/CHALLENGE 0 83-0 84 
I enjoy having discussions with people whose 
ideas and values are different from my own 0 64—0 67 
The real value of a college education lies in 
being introduced to different values 0 56-0 62 
I enjoy talking with people who have values 
different from mine because it helps me 
understand myself and my values better 0 62-0 63 
Learning about people from different cultures 
1s a very important part of my college education 0 58—0 60 
I enjoy taking courses that challenge my beliefs 
and values 0 55-0 57 
The courses I enjoy the most are those that make 
me think about things from a different perspective 055-058 


Contact with 1ndividuals whose background 

(e g , race, national origin, sexual orientation) 1s 

different from my own 1s an essential part of my 

college education 0 55-0 57 


I enjoy courses that are intellectually challenging 0 48-0 51 
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dents’ precollege (fall 1992) scores on the Openness to Diversity and 
Challenge Scale were found to have the following modest, but statıstı- 
cally significant, correlations 0 15 with a standardized measure of criti- 
cal thinking, 0 38 with a measure of academic motivation, 0 22 with a 
measure of enjoyment of higher-order cognitive tasks, 0 17 with the 
likelihood of participating 1n a racial or cultural awareness workshop 
during the first year of college, 0 30 with a measure of effort or involve- 
ment ın coursework and learning ın the first year of college, 0 20 with a 
measure of interaction with faculty in the first year of college, and 0 24 
with a measure of first-year extracurricular involvement 

Independent variables Four sets of independent variables were devel- 
oped according to the conceptual framework of the study The indepen- 
dent variables are identified, defined, and described in detail ın Table 2, 
a brief summary of each set 1s provided here The first set of independent 
variables comprised students’ precollege characteristics precollege 
openness to diversity and challenge (as measured by the Openness to Dı- 
versity and Challenge Scale), estimated precollege academic ability, sex, 
race/ethnicity, and precollege academic motivation The second set con- 
sisted of aspects of the institutional environment, such as the average 
precollege openness to diversity and challenge of each institution’s first- 
year class and students’ perceptions of the extent to which the institu- 
tion’s racial environment was nondiscriminatory 

Students’ academic experiences in the second and third years of col- 
lege constituted the third set of independent variables These experi- 
ences included, among other things, credit hours taken, hours spent 
studying, and number of courses taken ın five academic areas. social sci- 
ences, mathematics, technical/preprofessional, arts and humanities, and 
natural sciences and engineering Students’ nonacademic and social ex- 
periences ın the second and third years of college, such as place of resı- 
dence, hours worked per week, student acquaintances, the nature of con- 
versations with peers, and participation in clubs and organizations, 
composed the fourth set of independent variables 


Analytic Procedures 


Data analysis was a two-stage process In the first stage, ordinary least 
squares regression was used to estimate the unique effect of each inde- 
pendent measure on end-of-second-year (spring 1994) and end-of-third- 
year (spring 1995) openness to diversity and challenge, while applying 
statistical controls for the effects of all the other independent variables 

The second stage of analysis considered whether the effects of the ex- 
periences and characteristics ındıcated in the independent variables on 
openness to diversity and challenge were general or conditional That is, 
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TABLE 2 
Variable Definitions 





Category/Variable 





PRECOLLEGE VARIABLES 


Precollege Openness to Diversity/Challenge An 8-ıtem scale measuring students’ precollege level 
of openness to diversity and challenge (all items shown ın Table 1) 

Precollege Academic Ability, A composite of the reading comprehension, mathematics, and critical 
thinking modules of the Collegiate Assessment of Academic Proficiency (CAAP), developed by the 
American College Testing Program, alpha reliability = 0 83 

Sex 1 = female, 0 = male (Note we use the label “sex” to denote female and male “Gender” de- 
notes the social constructs of "feminine" and "masculine") 

Person of color 1 = person of color, 0 = white 

Age A continuous variable calculated by subtracting year of birth from 1992 

Precollege Academic Motivation. An 8-1tem, Likert-type scale (5 = "strongly agree" to 1 = "strongly 
disagree") with an internal consistency reliability of 0 65 The scale items were based on existing 
research on academic motivation Examples of constituent items are “I am willing to work hard in 
a course to learn the material, even if it won't lead to a higher grade,” “When I do well on a test it 1s 
usually because I was well prepared, not because the test was easy,” “In high school I frequently did 
more reading 1n a class than was required simply because it interested me,” and “In high school I 
frequently talked to my teachers outside of class about ideas presented during class” 


ENVIRONMENTAL EMPHASIS OF THE INSTITUTION ATTENDED 

Average Precollege Openness to Diversity/Challenge of Each Institution’s First Year Class Esti- 
mated by the average level of precollege openness to diversity/challenge at each of the 18 institu- 
tions in the sample Each individual student was given the mean of his or her institution 
Nondiscriminatory Racial Environment A 7-1tem Likert-type scale (5 = “strongly agree" to 1 = 
“strongly disagree") with an alpha reliability of 0 76 Examples of constituent items are "Instruc- 
tors treat all students the same regardless of race,” "Few 1f any of the students at this college are 
prejudiced against minority students,” and “Overall, course content at this institution reflects the 
experiences of minorities (e g , a literature course would include minority authors)” The scale was 
completed separately for the second and third year of college 

Environmental Emphasis on the Development of Academic, Scholarly, and Intellectual Qualities 
Single item CSEQ rating on a 7-point scale, where 1 = weak emphasis and 7 = strong emphasis 
(computed separately for the second and third years of college) 

Environmental Emphasts on the Development of Aesthetic, Expressive, and Creative Qualities Sin- 
gle item CSEQ rating on a 7-point scale, where 1 = weak emphasis and 7 = strong emphasis (com- 
puted separately for the second and third years of college) 


Environmental Emphasis on Being Critical, Evaluative, and Analytical Single item CSEQ rating 
on a 7-point scale, where | = weak emphasis and 7 = strong emphasis (computed separately for the 
second and third years of college) 

Environmental Emphasis on the Development of Vocational and Occupational Competence Single 
item CSEQ rating on a 7-point scale, where 1 = weak emphasis and 7 = strong emphasis (computed 
separately for the second and third years of college) 


STUDENT ACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 

Total Credit Hours Completed Number of hours completed through the second or third year of col- 
lege 

Hours Per Week Spent Studying Single-item, 6-point self-report of hours per week spent studying 
where | = none and 6 = more than 20 hours through the second or third year of college 

Social Sciences Courses Taken Number of college courses taken through the second or third year 
of college ın anthropology, audiology/speech pathology, child and family studies, communications, 
economics, geography, history, political science, psychology, sociology, or social work 


Mathematics Courses Taken Number of college courses taken through the second or third year of 
college tn pre-algebra, algebra, calculus, statistics, computer science, geometry, matrix algebra, ac- 
counting, or business math 

Technical/Preprofessional Courses Taken Number of college courses taken through the second or 
third year of college in drawing, drafting, architectural design, criminology, education, agriculture, 
business, physical therapy, pharmacy, physical education, nursing, or computer programming 

Arts and Humanities Courses Taken Number of college courses taken through the second or third 
year of college ın art history, art appreciation, studio art, dance, theater, music appreciation, music 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 
Category/Vanable 


performance, composition or writing, English literature, foreign language, humanities, philosophy, 
Imguistics, classics, or religious studies 


Natural Sciences and Engineering Courses Taken Number of college courses taken through the 
second or third year of college in astronomy, botany, biology, chemistry, physics, geology, zoology, 
microbiology, and engineering 


CSEQ Course Learning Scale A 10-1tem CSEQ scale reflecting students’ experiences ın courses 
(eg, "Took detailed notes ın class,” “Participated in class discussions,” “Tried to explain the mate- 
rial to another student or friend," "Did additional readings on topics that were 1ntroduced and dis- 
cussed ın class") Scored on a 4-point scale, where ] = never and 4 = often Alpha = 0 84 (Com- 
puted separately for the second and third years of college ) 


CSEQ Experiences with Faculty Scale A 10-1tem CSEQ scale reflecting students’ experiences with 
faculty (e g , "Talked with a faculty member," "Discussed 1deas for a term paper or other class pro- 
Ject with a faculty member,” "Worked with a faculty member on a research project,” "Discussed 
personal problems or concerns with a faculty member") Scores on a 4-point scale, where 1 = never 
and 4 = often Alpha = 0 89 (Computed separately for the second and third years of college ) 


STUDENT SOCIAL/NONACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 


On-Campus Residence 1 = lived on-campus, 0 = lived off-campus (Computed separately for the 
second and third years of college ) 


Participated ın Intercollegiate Athletics 1 = yes, 0 = no (Computed separately for the second and 
third years of college ) 


Participated ın a Racial or Cultural Awareness Workshop 1 = yes, 0 = no (Computed separately 
for the second and third years of college ) 


Hours Worked Per Week Combination of average number of hours of on- and off-campus work per 
week during the school year, coded 1 = none, to 9 = more than 35 (Computed separately for the 
first, second, and third years of college ) 


CSEQ Clubs and Organizations Scale A 10-1tem CSEQ scale reflecting students’ involvement in 
campus clubs and organizations (e g , "Attended a program or event put on by a student group,” 
“Worked 1n some student organization or special project [publications, student government, social 
event, etc ]," "Worked on a committee," "Met with a faculty advisor or administrator to discuss the 
activities of a student organization"), where 1 = never to 4 = very often Alpha = 092 (Computed 
separately for the second and third years of college ) 


CSEQ Student Acquaintances Scale A 10-item CSEQ scale measuring the nature of students’ nter- 
actions with peers (e g, "Made friends with students whose interests were very different from 
yours," “Made friends with students whose race was different from yours,” “Had serious discus- 
sions with students whose philosophy of lıfe or personal values were very different from yours,” 
“had serious discussions with students from a country different from yours"), where 1 = never to 4 
= very often Alpha = 0 90 (Computed separately for the second and third years of college ) 

CSEQ Topics of Conversation Scale A 10-1tem CSEQ scale capturing the topics of conversations 
with other students (e g , "Current events ın the news,” "Different lıfe styles and customs,” “The 
ıdeas and views of other people such as writers, philosophers, and historians," "International rela- 
tions"), where 1 = never to 4 = very often Alpha = 0 86 (Computed separately for the second and 
third years of college ) 


CSEQ Information in Conversations Scales A 7-1tem CSEQ scale which asked “In these conversa- 
tions with other students, about how often have you done the following?” (e g , “Explored different 
ways of thinking about a topic,” “Referred to something a professor said about the topic,” “Changed 
your opinion as a result of the knowledge or arguments presented by others,” “Persuaded others to 
change their minds as a result of the knowledge or arguments you cited”), where 1 = never to 4 = 
very often Alpha = 0 86 (Computed separately for the second and third years of college ) 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE 

End of Second-or Third-Year Openness to Diversity/Challenge An 8-1tem scale measuring stu- 
dents’ level of openness to diversity and challenge at the end of the second or third year of college 
(all items shown ın Table 1) 
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were the influences on openness to diversity and challenge similar ın 
magnitude for all students 1n the sample (general effects) or did they dif- 
fer for different kinds of students (conditional effects)? To test for the 
presence of conditional effects, a series of cross-product terms was com- 
puted between sex, race/ethnicity, and precollege openness to diversity 
and challenge, on the one hand, and each of the other 1ndependent vari- 
ables 1n the prediction model, on the other The sets of cross-product 
terms then were added to the general effects equations employed in the 
first stage of the analysis A significant increase ın explained variance 
(R2) due to the cross-product terms indicated the presence of significant 
conditional effects (Pedhazur, 1982) 

We report the results of two different sets of analyses 1n this article 
The first is based on the unweighted second-and third-year samples, and 
the second 1s based on the weighted sample adjusted to the actual sam- 
ple size to obtain correct standard errors 


Results 


The results described here are organized according to the categories 
of independent variables used ın the study (a) precollege characteristics 
of students, (b) institutional environmental emphases, ( c) student acad- 
emic experiences, and (d) student social and nonacademic experiences 
Following a description of the end of second-and third-year results, we 
discuss influences on openness to diversity and challenge ın the first 
three years of college 


Second-Year Sample 


Precollege characteristics of students Results of the end-of-second- 
year regression analyses are summarized in Table 3 In the presence of 
controls for all other predictors in the equation, four precollege variables 
had statistically significant and positive relationships with end-of-sec- 
ond-year openness to diversity and challenge It should not be surprising 
that the strongest association was with precollege openness to diversity 
and challenge Also, independent of other influences, (a) women had 
higher levels of openness to diversity and challenge than men, (b) stu- 
dents of color were somewhat more open to diversity and challenge than 
their White peers, and (c) older students were more open to diversity and 
challenge than younger students 

Institutional environmental emphases In the presence of controls for 
other influences, two of the six environmental variables in the study 
were significantly associated with end-of-second-year openness to dı- 
versity and challenge (a) a nondiscriminatory racial environment and 
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(b) an environmental emphasis on being critical, evaluatıve, and analyti- 
cal Openness to diversity and challenge was positively influenced by 
being at an institution perceived by students to have a relatively nondis- 
criminatory racial environment. An institutional emphasis on being crit- 
ical, evaluative and analytical also had a positive effect on openness It 1s 
important to note, too, that the impacts of these environmental factors 
were Independent of each other 

Student academic experiences One of the nine measures of student 
academic experiences had a significant, and negative, effect on end-of- 
second-year openness to diversity and challenge When controls for all 
other influences were applied, the number of mathematics courses taken 
during the first two years of college had a negative net influence 

Student social and nonacademic experiences Three measures of stu- 
dents' social and nonacademic experiences had significant positive rela- 
tionships with end-of-second-year openness to diversity and challenge 
ın both the weighted and unweighted samples Living on campus (in 
contrast to living off campus and commuting to college) had a net posi- 
tive effect on openness to diversity and challenge Openness to diversity 
and challenge also was positively associated with a student's acquain- 
tances and topics of conversations held with peers 

Two additional measures of students’ social and nonacademic experi- 
ences—participating ın a racial or cultural awareness workshop ın the 
second year of college and the CSEQ Information 1n Conversations 
Scale—had significant positive relationships with end-of-second-year 
openness to diversity and challenge The effects were only statistically 
significant in the unweighted sample, although they were m the same di- 
rection (positive) in the weighted sample 

Conditional effects Recall that in the second stage of data analysis, 
we sought to determine if these effects differed ın magnitude by sex, 
race/ethnicity, or precollege openness to diversity and challenge The 
addition of cross-product terms for each of these variables was associ- 
ated with a significant increase m R2 for sex, which suggested that the 
net effects on openness to diversity and challenge of the independent 
variables differed for men and women 

When the sample was divided according to sex, the impact of the av- 
erage level of institutional openness to diversity and challenge (esti- 
mated by the average level of precollege openness to diversity and chal- 
lenge of each of the 18 institutions’ first-year classes) differed 
significantly for males (unstandardized regression coefficient = -0 846) 
and females (unstandardized regression coefficient = 0 462) In other 
words, higher average levels of institutional openness to diversity and 
challenge had a significant negative influence on male students’ end-of- 


TABLE 3 


Regressıon Analysis Summary for the Prediction of End-of-Second-Year Openness to Diversity and 


Challenge 
Predictor Unweighted Sample 
b Beta 

PRECOLLEGE VARIABLES 
Precollege openness to diversity/challenge 0 475** 0 438 
Precollege academic ability 0 005 0 002 
Female 0827** 0 079 
Person of color 0 145* 0051 
Age 0 066** 0062 
Precollege academic motivation 0 087 0 009 
ENVIRONMENTAL EMPHASIS OF THE 
INSTITUTION ATTENDED 
Average first-year student precollege openness 

to diversity/challenge 0 106 0 020 
Nondiscriminatory racial environment 0 025* 0048 
Environmental emphasis on the development of 

academic, scholarly, and intellectual qualities —0 012 —0 003 
Environmental emphasis on the development of 

esthetic, expressive, and creative qualities 0 007 0 002 
Environmental emphasis on being critical, 

evaluative, and analytical 0147 0034 
Environmental emphasis on the development of 

vocational and occupational confidence 0027 0 008 
STUDENT ACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 
Total credit hours completed -0 070 —0 020 
Hours per week spent studying 0 086 0024 
Social sciences courses taken 0015 0012 
Mathematics courses taken —0 061 —0 032 
Technical/preprofessional courses taken 0031 0017 
Arts and humanities courses taken 0004 0005 
Natural sciences and engineering courses taken —0 051 —0 038 
Course learnıng scale 0 026 0 049 
Experiences with faculty scale 0011 0022 
STUDENT SOCIAL/NONACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 
On-campus residence 0 647* 0064 
Participated ın intercollegiate athletics 0095 0015 
Partıcıpated ın a racıal or cultural awareness 

workshop (first year of college) 0143 0013 
Partıcıpated ın a racıal or cultural awareness 

workshop (second year of college) 0 654** 0 062 
Hours worked per week 0 061 0031 
Clubs and organization scale -0 017 —0 038 
Student acquaintances scale 0 052** 0 120 
Topics of conversation scale 0 026* 0055 
Information in conversations scale 0 055* 0 067 

R2 0418** 


*p<005 **p<001 


Weighted Sample 


b 


0512** 
—0 101 

0 959** 

0 135* 

0 055** 

0 098 


0 069 
0 044** 


-0 112 
0 154 
0 334** 


0 008 


- 073 
0 064 
0 001 

—0 101* 
0 024 
0013 

—0 059 
0018 
0 003 


0914** 
0158 


0 467 


0490 

0073 
—0 006 

0 057** 

0 032* 

0019 

0455** 


Beta 


0469 
—0 048 
0 094 
0042 
0 055 
0010 


0015 
0077 


-0 025 
—0 038 
0075 


0 002 


—0 021 
0017 
0 000 

—0 048 
0011 
0012 

-0 039 
0 034 
0 006 


0 089 
0 023 


0 039 


0 043 
0 040 
-0017 
0 131 
0 066 
0 035 
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second-year openness to diversity and challenge, but a significant posi- 
tive influence on female students’ openness 


Third-Year Sample 


Precollege characteristics of students Table 4 summarizes the regres- 
sion analysis of the end-of-third-year data Once again, ın the presence 
of controls for all other predictors ın the equation, four precollege varı- 
ables had statistically significant and positive relationships with stu- 
dents’ openness to diversity and challenge And, once again, the 
strongest association was with precollege openness to diversity and 
challenge Also, independent of other influences, women had higher lev- 
els of openness to diversity and challenge than men, and older students 
were more open to diversity and challenge than younger students 

Institutional environmental emphases One of the six environmental 
emphasis variables had a significant net effect on openness to diversity 
and challenge As in the second year, a perceived nondiscriminatory 
racial environment had a significant, positive influence 

Student academic experiences At the end of the third year, three of 
the nine measures of students’ academic experiences had significant 
positive influences on students’ openness to diversity and challenge 
total credit hours completed, the number of arts and humanities courses 
taken, and interactions with faculty 

Also, two measures of students’ academic experiences had significant 
negative influences Once again, the more mathematics courses students 
had taken, the less likely they were to be open to diversity and challenge 
At the end of the third year, course learning—as measured by the CSEQ 
Course Learning Scale—also had a small, but significant, net negative 
effect The Course Learning Scale focuses on various activities associ- 
ated with learning ın class, including taking notes and making outlines, 
participating in class discussions, doing additional readings, and ex- 
plaining course material to other students Students who said they had 
experienced higher levels of course learning, as measured by this scale, 
were less likely to be open to diversity and challenge than their peers 
who experienced lower levels of course learning 

Student social and nonacademic experiences In the presence of con- 
trols for other potentially confounding influences, four measures of stu- 
dents’ social and nonacademic experiences had significant positive rela- 
tionships with end-of-third-year openness to diversity and challenge As 
at the end of the second year, participation ın a racial or cultural aware- 
ness workshop ın the third year of college and the nature of student ac- 
quaintances (as measured by the CSEQ Student Acquaintance Scale) 
had a positive influence on openness to diversity and challenge 
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In addition, participation ın intercollegiate athletics had a net positive 
effect This was somewhat surprising because at the end of the first year 
of college, participation ın intercollegiate athletics had a significant neg- 
ative effect on openness Finally, the content of students' conversations 
with peers, as measured by the CSEQ Information 1n Conversations 
Scale, had a small, but significant, positive effect on openness to diver- 
sity and challenge 

Conditional effects As 1n the second year, a second stage m the analy- 
sis of end-of-third-year data sought to determine 1f the general net ef- 
fects differed 1n magnitude by sex, race/ethnicity, or precollege open- 
ness to diversity and challenge The addition of cross-product terms for 
sex and race/ethnicity were associated with a significant Increase ın R?, 
which suggested that the net effects on openness to diversity and chal- 
lenge differed for men and women and for white students and students 
of color 

Two significant differences were found between women and men 
First, the level of their participation ın clubs and organizations had a sig- 
nificant positive influence on end-of.third-year openness to diversity 
and challenge for female students and a significant negative influence 
for male students, unstandardized regression coefficients were -0 038 
for men and 0 036 for women Thus, whereas higher levels of participa- 
tion 1n clubs and organizations had a significantly positive 1nfluence on 
women's openness to diversity and challenges 1n the third year of col- 
lege, such participation had a significantly negative influence on men’s 
openness 

Second, contact with faculty outside of class (e g , “[I] visited infor- 
mally with a faculty member after class,” “[I] discussed ideas for a term 
paper or other class project with a faculty member”) had a significant 
and positive effect on openness to diversity and challenge for men (un- 
standardized regression coefficient = 0 065) and a significant and nega- 
tive effect for women (-0 008) 

One variable differed in influence on end-of-third-year openness to 
diversity and challenge for white students and students of color The 
positive effect of a nondiscriminatory racial environment was signifi- 
cantly greater for students of color (unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cient = 0 082) than for White students (0 063) That 1s, although percep- 
tions of a nondiscriminatory racial environment within the institution 
had a significant positive influence on openness to diversity and chal- 
lenge for both students of color and white students ın the third year of 
college, the positive impact was stronger for the students of color 

Summary of end-of-first-, second-, and third-year results To provide 
a comprehensive summary of influences on openness to diversity and 


TABLE 4 


Regression Analysis Summary for the Prediction of End-of-Thırd- Year Openness to Diversity and 
Challenge 


Predictor Unweighted Sample Weighted Sample 





b Beta b Beta 
PRECOLLEGE VARIABLES 
Precollege openness to diversity/challenge 0 430** 0409 0 465** 0 443 
Precollege academic ability —0 034 —0017 0 043 0 022 
Female 0 564* 0055 0 561* 0 056 
Person of color 0092 0 032 0112 0 036 
Age 0 073* 0 065 0 061* 0 063 
Precollege academic motivation —0 436 —0 046 -0758** | —0079 
ENVIRONMENTAL EMPHASIS OF THE 
INSTITUTION ATTENDED 
Average first-year student precollege 
openness to diversity/challenge 0 061 0011 -0 145 — 025 
Nondıscrımınatory racial environment 0 033* 0062 0 065** 0 124 
Environmental emphasis on the development of 
academic, scholarly, and intellectual qualities —0 059 —0013 —0208 —0 049 
Environmental emphasis on the development of 
esthetic, expressive, and creative qualities 0206 0053 0011 0003 
Environmental emphasis on being critical, 
evaluative, and analytical 0091 0021 0 205 0 048 
Environmental emphasis on the development of 
vocational and occupational confidence 0054 0019 0 089 0 024 
STUDENT ACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 
Total credit hours completed 0 149 0041 0 262** 0071 
Hours per week spent studying 0 106 0030 0075 0020 
Social scıences courses taken 0041 0 053 0 034 0 037 
Mathematıcs courses taken -0 092** —0 072 -0098**  —0 073 
Technical/preprofessional courses taken 0016 0013 0016 0012 
Arts and humanıtıes courses taken 0 036* 0055 0 049* 0 066 
Natural sciences and engineering courses taken —0 006 —0 007 0 004 0 005 
Course learning scale -0 017 —0 049 —0 027* —0 079 
Experiences with faculty scale 0001 0 005 0 024* 0 075 
STUDENT SOCIAL/NONACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 
On-campus residence —0 087 —0 009 0014 0 001 
Participated ın intercollegiate athletics 0 300** 0070 0 443** 0 095 
Partıcıpated ın a racial or cultural awareness 
workshop (second year of college) 0218 0021 0 108 0 009 
Patticipated in a racial or cultural awareness 
workshop (third year of college) 0978** 0091 0 851* 0076 
Hours worked per week -0 039 —0 020 -0 021 -0011 
Clubs and organization scale 0010 0 044 0 001 0 006 
Student acquaintances scale 0041** 0 140 0 049** 0 168 
"Topics of conversation scale 0015 0046 0012 0 039 
Information ın conversations scale 0 062** 0 110 0 053* 0 098 
R 0 403** 0 444** 


*p«005 **p<001 
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challenge fiom all 3 years of the NSSL, we have integrated results from 
the study of ınfluences on first-year openness (see Pascarella, Edıson, & 
Nora, et al , 1996) with the second-and third-year results just described 
Note that no variables 1nfluenced openness only 1n the second and third 
years 

Seven variables had significant positive relationships with openness 
to diversity and challenge across the first three years of college (a) pre- 
college openness to diversity and challenge, (b) sex (1 e , being female), 
(c) age (1 e , being an older student), (d) perceptions of a nondiscrimina- 
tory racial environment at the institution, (e) participation 1n a racial or 
cultural awareness workshop 1n any year of the study, (f) diverse student 
acquaintances, and (g) conversations with other students 1n which differ- 
ent ways of thinking and understanding were emphasized An eighth 
variable—the number of mathematics courses taken ın college—had a 
significant negative association with openness to diversity and challenge 
ın all three years The consistency of these 1nfluences across the first, 
second, and third years of college 1s noteworthy, and we explore the 
meaning and implications of these results later ın the article 

Also of note 1s that participation ın intercollegiate athletics had a sig- 
nificant negative influence ın the first year of the study and a significant 
positive 1nfluence ın the third. Race and residing on campus were asso- 
ciated with openness to diversity and challenge in the first and second 
years of the study, but not the third 


Discussion 


General Effects on Openness to Diversity and Challenge 
Across Three Years of College 


Precollege characteristics Openness to diversity That the most sig- 
nificant positive influence on a student’s openness to diversity and chal- 
lenge during the first three years of college was the student’s openness 
before college 1s not surprising What 1s important about this study, how- 
ever, 1s that ıt identifies factors that influence openness to diversity and 
challenge regardless of a student’s precollege attitudes (1 e , the analytic 
procedures controlled for precollege characteristics, including precol- 
lege openness to diversity and challenge) This study indicates that no 
matter what a student’s precollege openness to diversity and challenge, 
certain individual experiences and environmental characteristics can 
produce growth and development in openness to diversity and challenge 

Sex Independent of other potentially confounding factors, women 
were significantly more likely to be open to diversity and challenge then 
men across the first three years of college That 1s, although women 
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were more open to diversity and challenge than their male counterparts 
before beginning college, women also were significantly more likely 
than men to change ın the direction of greater openness, whatever their 
precollege attitudes 

This result 1s consistent with other studies of college student attitudes 
and college impact (cf Astin, 1993b, 1998, Levine & Cureton, 1998a, 
1998c, Springer, Palmer, Terenzını, Pascarella, & Nora, 1996, Springer, 
Terenzini, Pascarella, & Nora, 1995, Whitt, Pascarella, Pierson, Marth, 
Elkins-Nesheim, & Truckenmiller, forthcoming) For example, women 
students are significantly more likely than men to become more politi- 
cally liberal in college and to increase in cultural awareness, whereas 
men become significantly “more committed to the views that racial dis- 
crimination 1s no longer a problem and that the individual can do little to 
change society” (Astin, 1993b, p 405) than women Women students 
also are more supportive of civil rights, more opposed to social differ- 
ences, and have significantly more positive views of diversity on cam- 
pus, than their male peers (Levine & Cureton, 1998a, Springer, Palmer, 
et al, 1996) 

Astin (1993b) attributed most of these differences to the likelihood 
that women spend more time with other women than with men, and vice 
versa Therefore, the precollege differences 1n attitudes are reinforced 
and strengthened during college Levine and Cureton (1998a) implied a 
similar view 1n their study “Tt 1s almost as 1f people from [the] different 
groups inhabited different worlds” (p 84) The current study cannot tell 
us 1f women were more likely than men to interact with persons different 
from themselves or 1f the sex segregation Astin posited characterized the 
students in our sample However, the impact of diversity of student ac- 
quaintances on the openness of both women and men raises some ques- 
tions about the extent to which segregation of peers by sex 1s a likely ex- 
planation for women’s greater increases ın openness to diversity and 
challenge 

Age Independent of other factors, older students were more likely to 
be open to diversity than younger students There 1s little research on the 
ımpact of age on what students gain from college (Arnold, Kuh, Vesper, 
& Schuh, 1993, Graham, 1998, Kuh, 1993b), and so we can only specu- 
late about reasons for our result In a study comparing college outcomes 
for a national sample of traditional-aged and adult students (27 years 
and older), Graham (1998) found that, among other things, older stu- 
dents became slightly more open to new ideas than younger students 
Graham conjectured that adult students viewed what they learned 1n col- 
lege “in light of what they already have experienced and can reflect on 
earlier leadership opportunities and adult life roles” (p 248) to apply, 
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and make meaning of, new information Perhaps the older students in 
this study became more open to diversity and challenge than younger 
students as a result of integrating previous experiences 1nto new ones 

Other possible explanations can be found 1n research and theories 
about identity development, including the development of racial and eth- 
nic identities (cf Cross, 1991, Helms, 1993, Phinney, 1990) For exam- 
ple, Helms's White Identity Development Model (Helms, 1993) posits 
movement toward a nonracist identity by abandoning a racist identity 
and developing a nonracist white identity In the final stage—or status— 
of Helms's model, Autonomy, the individual has internalized a new 
white identity "Seeking learning opportunities involving other cultural 
groups, understanding how other forms of oppression are related to 
racism, and working to eliminate all ‘isms’ are behaviors included in 
Autonomy” (Evans, Forney, & Guido-DiBrito, 1998, p 79) The older 
students ın the current study might have developed racial identities that 
encompass openness to diversity and an appreciation for challenges to 
beliefs, values, and attitudes 

Environmental characteristics A nondıscrımınatory racial environ- 
ment One institutional environmental characteristic influenced the de- 
velopment of openness to diversity and challenge across the three years 
of the study a nondiscriminatory racial environment (as perceived by 
the students) Other studies (cf Astin, 1993a, 1993b, Hurtado, 1992, 
Kuh, 1993a, Springer, Terenzini et al, 1995) have demonstrated the pos- 
itive influences of students’ perceptions of a campus commitment to di- 
versity on students’ attitudes and behavior about racial differences For 
example, Astin (1993) found that students who perceived that their 1nsti- 
tution emphasized creating a diverse multicultural environment were 
significantly more likely to have relationships with persons from differ- 
ent racial or ethnic groups and to discuss racial or ethnic issues than did 
their peers who did not share this perception Sylvia Hurtado (1992) 
noted that her study of campus racial climates supported “the notion that 
an institutional commitment to diversity can substantially improve mı- 
nority and, to some extent, white students’ perceptions of race relations 
on campus” (p 558) 

In the current study, a nondiscriminatory racial environment was ındı- 
cated by student responses (Likert-type scale) to a set of seven items in 
the NSSL follow-up survey These items included such statements as 
“Instructors treat all students the same, regardless of race,” “Few if any 
students at this college are prejudiced against minority students,” and 
"Overall, course content at this institution reflects the experience of mi- 
norities (e g , a literature course would include minority authors)” It 1s 
reasonable to assume that students could 1nfer from such behaviors and 
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attitudes an institutional and peer commitment to diversity, as well as 
messages about the behaviors and attitudes regarding diversity and chal- 
lenge expected of students by the Institution The combined impact of 
Institutional commitments and expectations also could encourage stu- 
dents to feel comfortable taking the risks needed to interact with persons 
different from themselves and to seek opportunities to challenge previ- 
ously held 1deas and beliefs And such experiences could contribute to 
1ncreases 1n students” openness to diversity and challenge 

Academic experiences. Mathematics courses taken during college 
The influence of mathematics courses was significant and negative 
across all three years of this study the more math courses a student took 
during college, the less likely he or she was to become open to diversity 
and challenge Astin (1993) obtained a similar result 1n his study of a 
large national sample of students he found a significant negative associ- 
ation between a student's commitment to promoting racial understand- 
ing and the number of quantitative/mathematics courses taken by the 
student 

One might speculate that these associations reflect the sex differences 
mentioned earlier 1n thus article. In all three years of our study, women 
were significantly less likely than men to take math courses, yet women 
were significantly more likely to experience increases ın openness to dı- 
versity and challenge In addition, some majors that require significant 
numbers of math courses—such as engineering—also have been associ- 
ated with lower levels of commitment to racial understanding and liberal 
political and social causes than majors 1n, for example, social sciences 
or education (Astin, 1993) Recall, however, that our analysis of the 1m- 
pact of each independent variable controlled for the influence of all 
other independent variables, including sex, race, major, and precollege 
openness to diversity Thus, taking math courses—ın and of itself —had 
a negative 1nfluence on openness to diversity and challenge 

Social and nonacademic experiences Participation in a racial or cul- 
tural awareness workshop Other studies have demonstrated the positive 
relationship between diversity-related activities, such as taking ethnic or 
women's studies courses, on self-reported cognitive gains and increases 
1n commitment to promoting racial understanding (Astin, 1993) Our an- 
alytic procedures allowed us to examine the unique influence of partici- 
pation 1n a racial or cultural awareness workshop on openness to diver- 
sity and challenge 1n each of the three years of the study By doing so, 
we found that, independent of whether a student had previous experi- 
ence with such a workshop and 1ndependent of a student's precollege 
openness to diversity, participation had a positive 1mpact on openness to 
diversity and challenge This 1ndicates that such workshops cannot come 
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“too late" ın a student's college career and that, whether pievious expe- 
riences were negative or positive, subsequent workshops can have a pos- 
itive effect Our data cannot tell us, however, why students elected to 
participate 1n these workshops, 1ncluding whether their participation 
was voluntary or mandatory, nor the precise nature of the workshop ex- 
periences that fostered openness 

Student acquaintances Openness to diversity and challenge had a s1g- 
nificant positive association with student acquaintances, as measured by 
the CSEQ Student Acquaintance Scale, across the first three years of 
college The CSEQ Student Acquaintance Scale focuses on the extent to 
which a student 1s involved with other students who differ in some way 
(e g , race, ideas, age, religion) from herself or himself The more likely 
a student was to interact with diverse peers, the more likely she or he 
was to 1ncrease 1n openness to diversity and challenge 

Because of the correlational nature of the data, our findings do not es- 
tablish unambiguous causal links between students’ engagement with 
diverse peers or their participation 1n racial and cultural workshops and 
growth 1n openness to diversity Perhaps students with higher levels of 
precollege openness to diversity are more likely to engage 1n these activ- 
ities than their less open peers However, our results do demonstrate that 
those students who chose to be engaged ın interactions with diverse 
peers on challenging topics and 1n such activities as racial or cultural 
awareness workshops benefitted 1n significant ways And those benefits 
were evident even when controls were applied for a wide range of back- 
ground characteristics, including ınıtıal openness to diversity 

Information in conversations The CSEQ Information in Conversa- 
tions Scale asks students to 1dentify the extent to which they had, for ex- 
ample, persuaded others to change their minds, explored different ways 
of thinking, and referred to knowledge acquired 1n reading 1n conversa- 
tions with other students As 1n the case of student acquaintances, then, 
the more likely a student was to engage 1n conversations that empha- 
sized opportunities to encounter different ideas and experiences, the 
more likely she or he was to Increase 1n openness to diversity and chal- 
lenge during college 


Other General Effects 


Several general effects that were not common across the first three 
years of college warrant brief discussion 

Precollege characteristics Race/ethnicity In the first and second 
years of college, independent of other factors, students of color were 
more likely to increase ın openness to diversity and challenge than their 
white peers Finding such race-based differences ın college impact 1s not 
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surprising In their study of college students ın the 1990s, Levine and 
Cureton (1998a) noted that, although men and women seem to live “in 
different worlds” (p 84), “there are even bigger and more dramatic dif- 
ferences by race” (p 80) For example, white students and students of 
color begin college with very different attitudes about racial discrimina- 
tion and racial understanding, and those differences increase during col- 
lege (Astin, 1993a, 1993b) Other studies have indicated that African 
American students are much less likely to perceive institutional open- 
ness to diversity, and much more likely to perceive racial tension, than 
are white students (Hurtado, 1992) 

Given the findings of other studies, what 1s perhaps surprising ın this 
study 1s that the significant differences between students of color and 
white students regarding openness to diversity and challenge did not 
persist past the second year of college It 1s possible that institutional 
ethos and/or peer characteristics or interactions influenced this result, 
but because our study did not examine racial differences or similarities 
1n experiences or perceptions of institutional characteristics among stu- 
dents ın the sample, ıt is difficult to speculate about the reasons 

Academic experiences Credit hours completed In the third year of 
the study, net of all other influences, the total number of credit hours 
completed had a significant positive association with openness to diver- 
sity and challenge By implication, simply increasing one’s exposure to 
college (e g , by accumulating credits) increases one's openness to di- 
versity and challenge, regardless of sex, race, age, precollege openness, 
types of courses taken, perceptions of the environment, nature of ac- 
quaintances, and so on Why this might be the case 1s puzzling It 1s, 
however, good news, given all the concerns about the climate for diver- 
sity at colleges and universities 

Social and nonacademic experiences On-campus residence On-cam- 
pus residence was associated with openness to diversity and challenge in 
the first and second years of the study, but not the third The fact that 
many colleges require traditional-age students to live on campus during 
the first two years might account for this result 

Topics of conversation with peers In the first two years of the study, 
in the presence of controls for potentially confounding influences, stu- 
dents’ topics of conversation, as measured by the CSEQ Topics of Con- 
versation Scale, had a positive influence on openness to diversity and 
challenge The CSEQ Topics of Conversation Scale refers to conversa- 
tions about personal and cultural differences, as well as about social 
problems, ethics, art, science, computers, and the economy Thus, the 
more likely a student was to have conversations of this nature, the more 
likely he or she was to be open to diversity and challenge This result, 
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added to the previously discussed findings regarding student acquain- 
tances and Information ın conversations, reinforces the positive educa- 
tional impact of exploring differences, especially among student peers 

Participation in intercollegiate athletics Independent of all other fac- 
tors, participation in intercollegiate athletics had a significant negative 
impact on openness to diversity and challenge in the first year of college 
However, ın the third year, athletic participation had a strong positive 1n- 
fluence This change seems reasonable, given the likelihood that, by the 
end of the third year of college, these athletes would have had extensive 
and intensive interactions with diverse peers as teammates Spending a 
great deal of tıme together, working toward a common goal, learning to 
appreciate one another’s strengths and limitations, accommodating dıf- 
ferent perspectives for the sake of the team—all could provide opportu- 
nities for educationally powerful encounters with differences Another 
study using NSSL data (Flowers & Pascarella, 1999) reached a similar 
conclusion. In that study, participation 1n intercollegiate athletics was 
associated with growth ın openness to diversity and challenge for third- 
year African American students 


Summary and Conclusions About General Effects 


Multiple influences These results, taken together, demonstrate that a 
wide variety of college experiences— environmental, academic, and 
nonacademic—across three years of college influence openness to diver- 
sity and challenge This 1s consistent with other evidence that a college's 
impact on students, including its influence on attitudes about race and 
other aspects of diversity, is the result of an accumulation of experi- 
ences, rather than any single experience (Hurtado, 1992, Pascarella & 
Terenzını, 1991, Terenzını et al , 1996) In fact, “the cumulative impact 
ıs likely to be even stronger when those experiences are part of coordı- 
nated and mutually supportive and reinforcing sets of programmatic and 
policy interventions” (Terenzını et al , 1996, p 159) 

Peer interactions The results of the study also provide vivid rein- 
forcement for the notion that a student’s peer group 1s a particularly im- 
portant influence on growth and development (Astin, 1993b, 1998, Bax- 
ter Magolda, 1992, Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991, Whitt, Edison, 
Pascarella, Nora, et al , 1999) The influence of student peers on a vari- 
ety of desired college outcomes (e g , gains m critical thinking, writing 
skills, and understanding self and others) has been well documented (cf 
Astin, 1993b, 1998, Pascarella, Edison, Nora, et al, 1996, Pascarella, 
Edison, Whitt, Nora, Hagedorn, & Terenzini, 1996, Pascarella, Whitt, 
Edison, Nora, Hagedorn, Yeager, & Terenzini, 1997, Pascarella, Whitt, 
Nora, Edison, Hagedorn, & Terenzını, 1996, Terenzini, et al, 1996, 
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Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, Nora, et al , 1999, Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, 
et al, 1999) Some of these influences are positive and some are nega- 
tive Interactions with beneficial effects include peer tutoring and peer 
teaching (Astin, 1993, Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991), discussions about 
racial or ethnic issues (Pascarella, Edison, Nora, et al , 1996, and discus- 
sions with peers from different racial, ethnic, and/or cultural back- 
grounds (Baxter Magolda, 1992, Kuh, 1993a; Pascarella, Edison, Nora, 
et al , 1996, Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, Nora, et al , 1999) Peer interac- 
tions that have negative associations with desired outcomes include par- 
ticipation by women ın social sororities and white men ın social fraterni- 
ties in the first year of college (Pascarella, Edison, Nora, et al, 1996, 
Pascarella, Edison, Whitt, et al, 1996, Pascarella, Whitt, Nora, et al, 
1996) and women’s perceptions of negative attitudes among their peers 
about women (Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, et al , 1999) 

Summarizing the research on the impact of peer interactions on stu- 
dent learning, Terenzini et al (1996) noted that interactions that had a 
positive influence “bring students together with their peers In situa- 
tions with the potential for students to encounter new ideas and people 
different from themselves” (p 158) In common among those interac- 
tions that had a negative influence was “their potential to isolate students 
from encounters with new ideas and different people” (Terenzını et al, 
1996, p 158) The results of the current study add further evidence to 
support this assertion Across the first three years of college, ındepen- 
dent of all other influences, interactions with diverse peers, including 
conversations on topics associated with differences and which chal- 
lenged previously held ideas and beliefs, were associated with signifi- 
cant gains ın openness to diversity and challenge 

Some descriptions of today’s college students, however, raise serious 
questions about the extent to which many are able and/or willing to en- 
gage in such interactions and conversations For example, Levine and 
Cureton (1998a) noted that “tolerance 1s becoming a scarce commodity 
Students have hair triggers where issues of difference are concerned, 
whether [those differences] are real or imagined” (p. 91) And, although 
highly publicized examples of racism, sexism, and homophobia draw 
popular attention to problems of openness to diversity on campuses, 
“they are not the stuff that fuels the daily tensions Far more powerful 1s 
the everyday grind of college life The sources of friction over diversity 
and difference are omnipresent” (Levine & Cureton, 1998a, p. 77) 
These sources include segregation of students into smaller and smaller 
communities of sameness (Astin, 1998, Levine & Cureton, 1998b, 
1998c); perceived pressures to be “politically correct,” rather than ex- 
press feelings about differences openly (Baxter Magolda, 1997), 1nsen- 
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sitive or 1gnorant comments ın classrooms, residences halls, meeting 
rooms, and other gathering places (Hurtado, 1992, Levine & Cureton, 
19982, Wilson, 1997b), and the ethnocentric attitudes appropriate to the 
developmental levels of many traditional-age undergraduates (Baxter 
Magolda, 1997) 

Institutional commitment to diversity and challenge Although a “per- 
ceived institutional commitment to diversity" 1s not necessarily the same 
thing as a “perceived nondiscriminatory racial environment,” it 1s rea- 
sonable to ınfer that the latter probably would not be present ın the ab- 
sence of the former In any case, this and other studies cited herein em- 
phasize the importance of institutional context for student learning 
More specifically, the influence on student development—ıncludıng de- 
velopment of openness to diversity and challenge— of institutional mes- 
sages (spoken and unspoken) about values, priorities, and expectations 
for developing and maintaining a diverse learning community cannot be 
overstated (cf Blimling, Whitt, & Associates, 1999, Chickering, 1998, 
Hurtado, 1992, Kuh, 1993a, 1996, Kuh, Schuh, Whitt, & Associates, 
1991, Rhoads, 1994) And the influence of the institution’s ethos begins 
long before a student arrives on campus (Kuh, 1993a, Kuh et al , 1991) 


Conditional Effects 


Finally, the general conclusions of the study should be interpreted in 
light of conditional effects As we reported earlier ın this article, condı- 
tional effects based on sex were found ın both the second and third years 
of the study Average institutional openness to diversity and challenge 
(1 e , composite openness to diversity scores of the first-year class ın fall 
1992) and participation 1n clubs and organizations were negatively asso- 
ciated with openness to diversity for men and were positively associated 
with openness to diversity for women On the other hand, interactions 
with faculty outside of class were positively associated with openness to 
diversity and challenge for men, but negatively associated with openness 
for women 

The negative influence of average institutional openness to diversity 
on openness ın men 1s particularly puzzling It indicates that higher av- 
erage levels of institutional openness to diversity and challenge—as re- 
flected in the scores of students on the Openness to Diversity and Chal- 
lenge Scale—had a significant negative influence on male students’ 
openness to diversity and challenge Perhaps a higher average level of 
openness to diversity among peers created a threatening climate for men 
who, in response, clung to behaviors and ideas that felt comfortable 

The differential impact of involvement ın clubs and organizations 
might be explained by differences in the clubs and organizations—and 
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thus the organizational or peer pressures for or away from diversity—in 
which men and women were involved Because we did not examine dif- 
ferences between men and women in our sample regarding activities, 
however, we cannot say for sure 

We also found conditional effects based on race ın the third year A 
nondiscriminatory racial environment had a significantly more positive 
influence on openness to diversity 1n students of color than 1n white stu- 
dents, although the impact on both was positive This result seems rea- 
sonable and 1s supported by other research on the influence of environ- 
mental factors on college student outcomes In general, the learning and 
development of students of color 1s 1nfluenced by the extent to which 
they perceive their institution understands, respects, and 1s supportive of 
their differences and is committed to their education (cf , Hurtado, 
1992) 


Recommendations 


Recommendations for Further Research 


This study offers an agenda for further research, both within ınstıtu- 
tions and for higher education scholars in general. To understand the na- 
ture of influences on students’ openness to diversity and challenge at a 
particular institution, one must examine that institution’s unique envi- 
ronments, academic and nonacademic experiences, composite student 
characteristics, and learning outcomes Questions that should be asked 
include how students spend their time and with whom, what students are 
learning and how, what students “hear” ın institutional messages about 
diversity and how students perceive institutional environments, includ- 
ing commitment to encouraging, and learning from, differences, how ın- 
stitutional characteristics, expectations, and values influence students’ 
behavior and attitudes, as well as what they learn 1n college, how peers, 
faculty, staff, and others 1nfluence students' activities, values, and learn- 
ing, what 1nfluences have the greatest 1mpact on openness to diversity 
and challenge, to what extent influences dıffer—ın kind, in amount—for 
different students, and 1f what students learn from their peers about di- 
versity 15 what the institution desires. Also, how can the results of re- 
search relevant to openness to diversity and challenge be used effec- 
tively to influence students” learning and to influence institutional 
effectiveness? For additional suggestions, see Alschuler and Kilmer, 
1998, Hurtado, 1992, Kuh et al, 1991, Magolda, 1997, Pascarella and 
Terenzini, 1998, Rendon, 1998, Rhoads, 1994, Whitt, 1996; Whitt, Edi- 
son, Pascarella, Nora, et al, 1999; Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, et al, 
1999, Williams, 1997, Wilson, 1997b 
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In addition, although we found a great deal of information about 1n- 
fluences on the development of openness to diversity and challenge dur- 
ıng college, our data cannot provide detailed descriptions of the ınflu- 
ences nor reasons for their impact on openness Those are questions that 
should be asked of the students themselves There are a few qualitative 
studies of students' experiences and learning relevant to openness to di- 
versity and challenge (cf, Magolda, 1997, Moffatt, 1989, Rhoads, 
1994), but more detailed accounts of how openness to diversity and 
challenge 1s inhibited and fostered are needed For example, what fac- 
tors encourage some students—and discourage others—to seek interac- 
tions with others very different from themselves? Why do women expe- 
rience significantly greater gains 1n openness to diversity and challenge 
than do men? What institutional elements foster perceptions of a nondis- 
crımınatory racial environment, and how do those perceptions foster 
openness to diversity and challenge? Perhaps most important, what sto- 
ries do students have to tell about their lives—their experiences of and 
with differences, their perceptions of their peers, the aspects of their col- 
leges that are welcoming of, and inhibiting to, diversity and challenge, 
their sense of themselves as racial, sexual, and gendered beings? 


Recommendations for Policy and Practice 


The results of this study also have several implications for colleges 
and universities that desire to foster openness to diversity and challenge 
1n their students First, any efforts to promote openness to diversity and 
challenge should be as varied as the 1nfluences 1dentified 1n this study 
and, therefore, should encompass all aspects of the 1nstitution and of 
students' experiences This means, for example, that a college should 
plan and 1mplement an array of programmatic experiences for students 
to fulfill the institution’s commitment to creating a diverse learning 
community These experiences should include racial and cultural aware- 
ness workshops, curricular content relevant to openness to diversity and 
challenge, and a wide range of opportunities for engaging 1n meaningful 
interaction with diverse peers on topics that challenge previously held 
beliefs and 1deas 

The previously cited work by Baxter Magolda (1997) and Levine and 
Cureton (19982, 1998b) indicates that to be successful, such opportuni- 
ties need to take a developmental approach to promoting openness to dı- 
versity and challenge. Examples of such an approach include assessing 
the extent to which students hold ethnocentric attitudes, engaging them 
ın discussions about their similarities and differences, helping them re- 
flect on and talk about the tensions and difficulties that arise from en- 
countering differences, communicating respect for current perspectives 
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while encouraging movement 1n desired directions, and articulating 
clear expectations for membership 1n a diverse community of learners 
(cf Baxter Magolda, 1997, Blimling et al , 1999) 

To be successful, such opportunities also must provide safe and sup- 
portive contexts for students to examine their own culture, race, and be- 
liefs, as well as to express frustration and socially unacceptable opinions 
during the process of growth and change However, "creating safe 
spaces for students to explore complex issues honestly and with respect 
for one another's histories, perspectives, and aspirations 1s the real chal- 
lenge on campuses today When this does not occur, [however], ethno- 
centric perspectives are driven underground and reinforced" (Baxter 
Magolda, 1997, p 18) 

Recall, too, that a key 1nfluence on students' openness to diversity and 
cballenge was their perception of a nondiscriminatory racial environ- 
ment ın the institution This 1mphes that, ın order to enhance students’ 
openness, a college must assess and, as needed, improve, its racial ch- 
mate It also implies the need for an institutionwide commitment to fos- 
tering and creating a hospitable climate for diversity ın all its forms--and 
a clear communication of that commitment to students 

A complicating factor ın making and implementing such a commit- 
ment, however, 1s that developing openness to diversity and challenge 1s 
a task not only for students Differences can be confusing and threaten- 
ing for faculty, administrators, and others as well (Tierney, 1992) And, 
although issues surrounding diversity and multiculturalism are the 
source of great tension for students, “for the academy, diversity ıs an 
issue with no intellectual or emotional center The academy 1s deeply 
divided about what 1t means and what should be done” (Levine, 1991, 
p 4) Campus debates resulting from recent court decisions and state 
legislation about affirmative action are just one example of the polariz- 
ing potential of diversity-related topics (Edley, 1996) 

One place to begin to create and maintain climates and environments 
conducive to diverse campus learning communities 1s the mission of the 
institution Everything else—policies, practices, programs, services— 
flows from, and 1s grounded ın, that mission (cf , Kuh et al, 1991) For 
example, what 1s the 1nstitution's vision for student learning and what 
role does diversity play ın that vision (Kuh, 1996, Kuh et al, 1991)? 
What is the campus community’s definition of diversity, and how can 
that definition be implemented most effectively? (Levine, 1991) To 
what extent are recognizing, understanding, learning from, and being 
comfortable with differences emphasized ın the institution's mission— 
and in the ways ın which that mission 1s carried out ın daily campus life? 
(Kuh et al, 1991) Other suggestions for creating an institutional com- 
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mitment to, and ethos supportive of, openness to diversity and challenge 
include recognition and facilitation of the unique contributions of per- 
sons of color, women, and others of underrepresented or marginalized 
groups to the college and clear messages about commitments to social 
justice and equality issues from institutional leaders (see Blimling et al , 
1999, Hurtado, 1992, Kuh et al, 1991, Levine & Cureton, 1998a, 
Rhoads, 1994) Keep in mind, also, that “understanding, appreciation, 
and respect cannot develop without interaction among community 
members (Kuh et al , 1991, p 300)” including opportunities to come to- 
gether to celebrate similarities and differences 

The critical role of peer influences on learning demonstrated ın this 
and other studies argues for incorporating peer interactions into institu- 
tional objectives, assessments, and decisions regarding diversity and 
challenge What is needed 1s a shared understandıng—at the institutional 
level—of the entire student learning experience, including expectations 
for student interactions with peers, a vision that 1s communicated clearly 
to students with plentiful information about, and opportunities for, meet- 
ing those expectations (Kuh, 1996, Kuh et al , 1991, NASULGC, 1997, 
Terenzini et al , 1996) 


Conclusion 


Summarizing their research about current undergraduates, Levine and 
Cureton (1998a) voiced their strong concerns about student—and ınstı- 
tutional— openness to diversity 


Today's undergraduates are living ın a world in which differences are multi- 
plying and change is the norm, but they attend colleges that are often segre- 
gated on the basis of differences and where relationships between diverse 
populations are strained — It is imperative that college students learn to rec- 
ognize, respect, and accept their differences (p 159) 


Helping students develop openness to diversity and challenge requires 
assessment, planning, self-reflection, risk-taking, and effort on the part 
of faculty, staff, and students The current climate for fostering appreci- 
ation for, and learning from, diversity—both inside and outside colleges 
and universities— poses more obstacles and challenges than suggestions 
and solutions Yet the research described in this article offers reassur- 
ance that openness to diversity and challenge can be fostered through a 
wide array of experiences, including simply taking classes, and that no 
matter where a student begins his or her Journey toward openness, she or 
he can develop awareness and attitudes necessary for effective life and 
leadership In a diverse world 
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Lımıtatıons 


The NSSL data have several lımıtatıons that should be kept ın mınd 
when interpreting the results First, although the overall sample 1s multi- 
Institutional and consists of a broad range of four-year institutions from 
15 states, the fact that the analyses were limited to 18 four-year colleges 
means that one cannot necessarily generalize the results to all four-year 
institutions Similarly, although we attempted in the initial sampling de- 
sign and subsequent sample weighting to make the sample as represen- 
tative as possible at each institution, the time commitments and work re- 
quired of each student participant led to some self-selection The 
responses of the students who were willing to participate in the study 
might have differed from those of the students who were invited, but de- 
clined, to participate 

Several additional analyses, reported elsewhere (e g , Pascarella, Edi- 
son, Nora, et al , 1996), have looked at differences 1n the characteristics 
of those students who participated ın all three years of the NSSL and 
those who dropped out of the study The dropouts consist of two groups 
those who dropped out of the institution during the study and those who 
persisted at the institution but dropped out of the study Initial partıcı- 
pants who dropped out of their institutions had somewhat lower levels of 
precollege academic preparation (as measured by the CAAP), family so- 
cioeconomic background, and academic motivation than their counter- 
parts who persisted 1n the study However, students who remained in the 
study and those who dropped out of the study, but persisted at the ınstı- 
tution, did not differ significantly (e g , with regard to precollege acade- 
mic preparation, age, race/ethnicity, or socioeconomic origins) 
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A University Helps Prepare Low Income 
Youths for College 


Tracking School Success 


Introduction 


Over the last decade various programs that have 
helped boost enrollment in higher education have come under attack or 
have been eliminated One response to the problem of maintaining ac- 
cess to postsecondary education 1n an era when policies and programs 
such as affirmative action and remedial education are terminated 1s to 
turn renewed attention to the public schools A public clamor continues 
to be heard that the schools need to turn out students who are better pre- 
pared for college-level work The assumption 1s that 1f the schools 1m- 
prove, then those who graduate from them will not need affirmative ac- 
tion or remedial education. Although such an assumption 1s debatable 
and broad agreement exists that the public schools can improve, such a 
generic long-term solution falls short with regard to what should be 
done immediately to help those students who desire access to postsec- 
ondary education. The transformation of the American public school 
system 1s a massive undertaking that has no clear singular solution 1n 
sight and 1s surely not an ımmedıate cure-all 

What might be done on a more concrete and immediate level to ensure 
that more students gain access to postsecondary education? In this arti- 
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cle we discuss college preparation programs for low-income urban mı- 
nority youths Such programs assume that postsecondary institutions 
have a responsibility to the larger society and that this responsibility gets 
played out via the relationships that colleges and universities develop 
with public schools 

We begin by offering an overview of models of college preparation 
that are in use by describing the kind of student who might participate ın 
such a program We then turn to an analysis of one program—the Neigh- 
borhood Academic Initiative (NAT) —and discuss the theoretical frame- 
work on which this program 1s based NAI developed in large part due to 
a university's assumption that an institution has a social responsibility to 
the students and families 1n whose neighborhood the institution resides 
The data derive from a three-year study that included interviews, focus 
groups, observations, lıfe histories, and an analysis of the students” col- 
lege-going patterns As we will discuss, close to 6096 of those students 
who began the NAI program are currently 1n a four-year university. Ac- 
cordingly, we suggest that a program based on what we will call “cul- 
tural integrity” has significant implications for 1ncreasing access to 
postsecondary education for those students who are most "at risk" of 
otherwise not being able to gatn access to a college education 


Models of College Preparation Programs 


We define college preparation programs as enhancement programs 
aimed at increasing access to college for low-income youths who attend 
public schools The programs take place during an individual's middle 
school and/or hıgh-school years and are classes or activities that occur ın 
addition to the regular school day Frequently, the programs involve re- 
lationships between schools and postsecondary institutions. Over the 
last three years we have developed a preliminary way of categorızıng 
programs with regard to program characteristics and instructional 
processes (see Appendix A) Our purpose has been to try to make objec- 
tive sense of the myriad of programs that currently exist First we offer 
three of the most common approaches that are targeted to specific clien- 
teles and then turn to an elaborated discussion about the fourth program 

Test preparation The goal here 1s relatively straightforward and has 
been most widely employed in California The approach reflects the 
concern of a public system of higher education for maintaining access in 
a post-affirmative action era When the University of California (UC) 
Regents banned affirmative action, there was a dramatic drop ın the en- 
rollment of African American and Hispanic students Many assert that 
the central cause for the drop off was that African American and His- 
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panic youths did not test as well as their Caucasian and Asian American 
counterparts on the Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) Even though 
many African American and Hispanic students had scored well enough 
to gain entrance to a UC campus, on average they scored lower than 
Caucasian and Asian American students Due to the lack of spaces in 
the UC system, there was a concomitant drop 1n African American and 
Hispanic enrollment 

One response to this drop has been to focus on those students who 
will not gain entrance to higher education solely because of their test- 
taking capability Some institutions have formed relationships with test- 
taking companies (e g , Stanley Kaplan) A particular university, for ex- 
ample, might target a handful of high schools where students of color 
are likely to attend A simple comparison between pre- and post-affirma- 
tive action will 1dentify the number of students who might have gone to 
a UC campus if they had scored higher on the SAT The university then 
creates a modified course akin to what countless other students 1n the 
United States take that will focus exclusively on their preparation for an 
exam This kind of program 1s geared toward students who are likely to 
attend college but need to improve their SAT scores The outcome 1s that 
those students who take this program will be more likely to go to a more 
prestigious institution than if they had not taken the program Because 
the approach 1s relatively new, there 1s little data on whether these stu- 
dents are more hkely to graduate from college, but ıt can show demon- 
strable gains ın attendance at more selective institutions 

Science and math preparation Perhaps the most pervasive of college 
preparation programs pertain not so much to getting students ready for 
college but, instead, preparing them for majors in math and science Pro- 
grams such as MESA or AISES are exemplars of these kinds of ap- 
proaches Such programs, which are often found on college campuses, 
reflect a second kind of involvement of postsecondary institutions with 
the issue of access People of color are historically underrepresented ın 
math and science fields at all levels—as undergraduate majors, as grad- 
uate students, and as faculty In response, federal agencies such as the 
National Science Foundation and NASA, private foundations such as the 
Ford Foundation and the Pew Charitable Trusts, as well as state govern- 
ments, have responded by creating specific programs that try to generate 
interest and confidence n the sciences and mathematics on the part of 
minority students 

As with the test preparation approach, the programs in this category 
are generally for students who are likely to attend college These pro- 
grams do not so much aim at attendance at a more selective or presti- 
gious 1nstitution, but 1nstead move students from one kind of major to 
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another Thus, indicators of success for these programs are particularly 
problematic The students who take such classes would likely have at- 
tended college even without the program, and because the programs 
focus on an area of inquiry rather than completion, one cannot safely as- 
sume that the program itself 1s the primary ingredient 1n college comple- 
tion Nevertheless, the results of these programs often show evidence 
that its participants do major 1n the sciences 

Counseling and academic foci A third approach for a college prepa- 
ration program might best be described as one that focuses 1ntensively 
on counseling and academic skills. Students receive guidance 1n various 
ways Advancement Via Individual Determination (AVID) 1s one exam- 
ple of such a program that has shown success Although such programs 
frequently involve colleges and universities 1n their activities, the bulk of 
responsibility for running the program 1s with a local high school 

AVID students are chosen for the program by their high-school teach- 
ers or counselors They take one extra class a day 1n their school, taught 
by one of tbe teachers of the school they attend The class has at least 
two explicit functions. one objective 1s teaching students basic skills, 
such as how to take notes, how to study, and how to complete various 
homework assignments, a second objective is assisting students ın navi- 
gating the college application process—from preparing for exams to 
submitting application materials, visiting college campuses, and ensur- 
ing that the courses taken 1n high school are aimed at a college career 
rather than a vocational one 

In many respects, programs such as AVID assume a role that has been 
dramatically reduced ın inner-city schools due to fiscal shortfalls—that 
of the guidance counselor AVID instructors focus on the importance of 
college and how one can get there An AVID classroom 1s replete with 
college-going materials and motivational signs and slogans about col- 
lege In short, the instructor takes an ındıvıdual interest ın each student 
1n his or her care and tries to create the conditions that will enable the 
students to go to college 

Unlike the first two types of college preparation programs, the counsel- 
ing and academic approaches are geared to a panoply of students—some 
of whom might otherwise not go to a four-year institution The back- 
ground of most students who participate 1n such programs are frequently 
youths whose parents have not attended a postsecondary institution and 
who are frequently in schools that have a relatively low college attendance 
rate The participants 1n these programs demonstrate a higher average of 
college participation than comparison groups within the same school and 
the school district (Mehan, Villanueva, Hubbard, & Lintz, 1996), and the 
majority of these students attend public, comprehensive universities 
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Each model offers particular strengths and demonstrates the relation- 
ship of different programs to different constituencies AVID would not 
work for some of 1ts clientele if nothing were done other than offering a 
Saturday morning preparation class for the SAT Conversely, well-pre- 
pared students who ended up ın a college science preparation program 
would probably find the activities that take place ın an AVID classroom 
unnecessary In many respects, such students are already “untracked,” 
and enrichment programs or SAT preparation classes sharpen their focus 
or improve skills that they already have 

What the majority of models frequently do not offer, however, 1s a 
consideration of how the background and culture of the child enters 1nto 
college preparation Indeed, 1n many respects, the culture of the adoles- 
cents seems irrelevant 1n programs that emphasize test taking or counsel- 
ing Skills and knowledge are stressed 1n a monocultural framework We 
raise this point not as a criticism but as an observation, obviously, for the 
constituencies they serve, such an approach appears to work However, 
as noted earlier, such an approach will not work for all youths For most 
youths who are ın the mainstream, or close to 1t, schooling involves nei- 
ther personal redefinitions of identity, nor the explicit or implicit rejec- 
tion of one's cultural worth However, for those who are on the margins, 
oftentimes success ın school gets equated with rejecting one's identity 
and background (Deyhle, 1995, Tierney, 1989) Accordingly, we turn to 
a fourth approach that employs the 1dea of cultural integrity as the cen- 
tral scaffolding upon which to build a college preparation program 
specifically for youths who otherwise would not go on to college 


Theoretical and Methodological Frameworks 


College preparation as cultural integrity The theoretical framework 
we work from here holds two central 1deas about education The first 
pertains to the concept of culture Education ın culture 1s not a simple 
process of teaching neutral facts and figures to a faceless population, it 
ıs an interactive process of individual identity development and the cre- 
ation of community As McDermott and Varenne nicely summarize 


Life ın culture — 1s polyphonous and multivocalic, it is made of the voices 
of many, each one brought to life and made significant by the others Cul- 
ture 1$ not so much a product of sharing as a product of people hammering 
each other into shape with the well-structured tools already available (1995, 
p 326) 


Education 1s one of those tools, and more often than not, 1t has enabled 
some and disabled others A college preparation program that merely 
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seeks to teach facts and figures to a group of disembodied youths may 
well convey how to master a specific task, but it leaves unquestioned and 
1n place the cultural processes that advantage some and disadvantage 
others As suggested above, such processes may be most helpful for 
those ındıvıduals who already are ın the "pipeline" and simply need a 
specific skill to continue However, we suggest that the teaching of 
skills, however necessary, 1s 1nsufficient for students who have been pre- 
viously labeled “at-rısk” and are at the educational margins of society 
for whatever reason 

Such work might involve ınstıllıng ın students the cultural capital 
necessary for success The notion of cultural capital, according to Bour- 
dieu (19772), ıs based on the assumption that cultural knowledge, skills, 
and abilities are possessed and often inherited by certain groups 1n soci- 
ety Distinctive cultural knowledge 1s transmitted through the families of 
each social class As a consequence, children of upper-class families 1n- 
herit substantially different skills, abilities, manners, styles of interac- 
tion, and facility with language (Bourdieu, 1977b) Cultural capital, 
then, refers to the sets of linguistic and cultural competencies individu- 
als inherit because of their class, racial, and gender identities 

Families with higher amounts of cultural capital have clearer strate- 
gies of how much and what kind of schooling each generation should 
hold A student's disposition toward school 1s important, because m 
order for one to maximize cultural capital, one must be willing to con- 
sent to the investments ın time, effort, and money that higher education 
requires One way that working-class and minority youths might enjoy 
the same advantages as their more affluent and privileged peers 1s for 
educators to act in a manner that generates a socialization process that 
produces the same sorts of strategies and resources employed 1n privi- 
leged homes and institutions In terms of cultural capital, college prepa- 
ration programs connect students to social networks and try to develop 
the cultural capital that ıt takes to survive ın what many working-class 
youths perceive as an alien environment—college campuses-or 1t might 
focus on psychological and emotional support structures for adolescents 
who do not have an adult in their lives who has gone to college or who 
understands how to go about getting into college The focus, we are sug- 
gesting here, however, 1s not on a simple-minded assimilation of upper- 
class or monochromatic processes and styles by those who differ from 
the norm Rather, the goal 1s to enable individuals to affirm their culture 
en route to acquiring the cultural capital necessary to succeed ın college 

If culture 1s a central organizing framework, then the second idea per- 
tains to the manner in which students, teachers, families, and admınıs- 
trators work together When education 1s seen as a tool that can be used 
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for or against children, then of necessity one must bring into question 
the roles different groups have 1n the process As Cummins notes, previ- 
ous attempts at educational reform have been unsuccessful, because "the 
relationships between teachers and students and between schools and 
communities have remained essentially unchanged The required 
changes involve personal redefinitions of the way classroom teachers ın- 
teract with the children and communities they serve” (1986, p 18) As 
we elaborate below, such redefinitions hinge on the idea that the elabo- 
ration and affirmation of the cultural backgrounds of those whom we 
teach are essential for developing successful strategies for college prepa- 
ration programs To be sure, students need to learn skills, but in order for 
learning to take place for those most on the margins we are suggesting 
that we should work from the idea of cultural integrity 

As Deyhle (1995) has discussed m a decade-long ethnographic study 
with Navajo youths, students who are more secure ın their traditional 
culture are more academically successful in school The school success 
of these Navajo students, with strong traditions intact, 1s explained by 
what she defined as a model of cultural integrity By refusing to accept 
either assimilation or rejection, these students remained academically 
successful while maintaining their place as Navajos within the commu- 
nity 

We define cultural Integrity as those programs and teaching strategies 
that call upon students’ racial and ethnic backgrounds in a positive man- 
ner in the development of their pedagogies and learning activities Cul- 
tural integrity removes the problem from the child and looks on the 
child’s background neither as a neutral nor a negative factor for learning 
Instead, the adolescent’s cultural background is a critical ingredient for 
acquiring cultural capital and achieving success 

Method We employed a qualitative methodology that involved inter- 
views, focus groups, observations, and life histories The data derive 
from a two-fold process that took place over three years In the first year 
of the study we developed a taxonomic framework for thinking about 
ways to categorize college preparation programs (see Appendix A) In 
the ensuing two years we followed up by way of ethnographic inter- 
views, focus groups, observations, document analysis, and Hfe histories 
of students In programs that fell within different categories of the taxon- 
omy We were particularly interested in programs that focused on youths 
who might not have gone to college if they had not participated in a col- 
lege preparation program Thus, more emphasis was placed on pro- 
grams, for example, that had a counseling focus than on the ones that as- 
sumed the students would go to college but needed extra math 
preparation 
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The last two years of our two-fold research process, we focused 
specifically on one of these programs, the Neighborhood Academic Inı- 
tiative (NAI) We spent two years interviewing students, counselors, 
teachers, and administrators of this program The total number of ındı- 
viduals interviewed was over fifty, everyone was interviewed for more 
than one hour Five students participated 1n a life history process that ac- 
counted for approximately 40 hours per person (Jun, 2000) We ob- 
served classroom activities, out-of-class events, and family workshops 
on Saturdays Observations accounted for about 50 hours of fieldwork 
We then sifted through the interviews of this particular program to try to 
make theoretical sense of what had taken place and developed the ap- 
proach outlined above 


The Neighborhood Academic Initiative 


Background The Neighborhood Academic Initiative (NAI) 1s a pro- 
gram that began in 1990 Every year NAI admits approximately 40 stu- 
dents ın the seventh grade that will stay in the program until they gradu- 
ate from high school Students come from neighborhoods in Los 
Angeles with historically low representation ın postsecondary ınstıtu- 
tions The overwhelming majority of youths are either African American 
or Hispanic, a significant percentage 1s first generation citizens or ummi- 
grants from Latin America whose parents do not yet have their citizen- 
ship Students are chosen for the program based on two criteria. their 
stated willingness to learn and a parent or guardian’s willingness to sup- 
port the “scholar” The student does not need to be an “A” student or per- 
ceived to be “college material”, indeed, most participants are considered 
“B” or “C” students Given previous schooling, many read at or below 
grade level Virtually all of the students fit within the framework of what 
previous studies have defined as at “high-risk” of dropping out of school 
and not going on to college (Horn & Chen, 1998) 

None of the students 1s chosen because of extraordinary motivation or 
high grade point averages Students and their families need to express a 
willingness to participate in the program, but the interview process 1s 
neither lengthy nor exclusionary The intent 1s to recruit average stu- 
dents who have a desire to learn 

The students attend classes every day for two hours prior to the start 
of school at the University of Southern California (USC) The instruc- 
tors are hired by NAI, but come from local area high schools The sub- 
jects taught are English and math Students also attend a “Saturday En- 
richment Academy,” where the classes deal with topics such as computer 
literacy, socio-emotional issues, study skills, and the like Students take 
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extra courses during the summer Parents or guardians attend approxi- 
mately six Saturday morning sessions every semester that pertain to a 
variety of familial issues and responsibilities relating to college Partıcı- 
pants have referred to NAI as a “loving boot camp" (Tierney, 2000) that 
works within a highly dıscıplıned environment 

A central component of NAI pertains to counseling 1n ways that go 
beyond what programs such as AVID do As with AVID, teachers and 
staff focus on the 1ns and outs of college applications, tests, and other 
preparatory information However, what NAI intends as guidance has 
more to do with enablıng students to come to grips with the myriad of 
social and emotional problems that confront all adolescents These prob- 
lems develop and get played out 1n localized, cultural contexts A central 
assumption of NAI ıs that 1f students are going to be able to learn, then 
the program's teachers must deal proactively with such problems Coun- 
selors and administrators attempt to address what Maeroff (1998) refers 
to as the “four senses" (a sense of connectedness, well-being, academic 
initiative, and a sense of knowing) Maeroff suggests that these four 
characteristics are the essential factors for building cultural capital for 
low-income urban schoolchildren Teachers and staff frequently come 
from the local community and are trained in areas that go well beyond 
traditional teaching strategies, they have an understanding of the spe- 
cific challenges faced by adolescents who come from the local neigh- 
borhoods 

Students begin the program ın seventh grade and are supposed to stay 
with NAI until their graduation in the twelfth grade The incentive for 
success ın the program is enticing, 1f they apply to USC and gain accep- 
tance, the university will pay for their tuition. As of fall 2000, four co- 
horts have graduated from NAI Of the 40 original NAI students who 
began the program as seventh-graders in 1991, approximately 33% left 
the program between seventh and twelfth grade (see Appendix B) Such 
an attrition rate 1s well below the local school district average, and the 
majority of students return to school rather than leave school altogether 
The remaining 27 students (67%) persisted ın the program and gradu- 
ated from high school Over 60% of those 27 graduates were admitted to 
a four-year university (see Appendix C) The numbers are similar for 
subsequent classes In 1998, for example, of an entering class of 50 sev- 
enth-grade students, 31 (62%) persisted and ultimately graduated from 
the program Moreover, 61% of the graduates in 1998 were admitted and 
certified to attend a four-year institution, a number well above national 
and local averages (see Appendix C) On a national level, the college- 
going rate for high-school students 1s approximately 40% (Mehan, et al., 
1996, p 43), and on a local level the schools from which these students 
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come 1s below 20% (Colvin & Sahagun, 1998) For students who come 
from neighborhoods where college participation 1s low, especially at the 
four-year level, such college-going rates are quite remarkable 

Cultural integrity as an organizing framework for NAI We do not 
suggest that all college preparation programs should mimic the activities 
we will discuss below Indeed, the findings presented here are prelimi- 
nary, such a small sample defies generalization However, at a time 
when the need for postsecondary education has risen, NAI stands out as 
a model to consider for those of us who are particularly concerned about 
low-income minority adolescents ın the inner city, where entrance to 
four-year colleges 1s among the lowest of all groups 1n the nation. There 
are five key components of the program to be considered that derive 
from the data As we show ın the following sections, the data point to a 
model based on cultural integrity where local contexts and definitions 
about life are constantly used as the scaffolding for the program 

By using the framework of cultural integrity, we extend Cummuns’s 
notion that power is “not a fixed, predetermined quantity but rather can 
be generated 1n 1nterpersonal and inter-group relations Participants 
are empowered through their collaboration such that each 1s more af- 
firmed 1n hus or her identity” (1997, p 424) From this perspective, acad- 
emuc success hinges on the ability of a program such as NAI to meet stu- 
dents’ localized needs by affirming the cultural contexts ın which they 
exist, rather than 1gnoring or rejecting them Thus, the framework oper- 
ates from the belief that educators’ notions of student identities, the roles 
that teachers assume, and the structures 1n which teaching and learning 
exist go a long way ın enabling or disabling the college intentions of low- 
income urban minority youth As we will discuss, one irony of NAI is 
that a program that concentrates intensively on academic skill prepara- 
tion actually has as its scaffolding the tenet that learning 1s not difficult, 
that everyone can do it, and that access to, and success 1n, college 1s a 
function of the interplay of individual determination and community sup- 
port Thus, unlike radically individualist notions of ideas such as “hard 
work” or “success,” NAI’s program is encoded within a framework that 
assumes that the culture of each child 1s a critical factor for success 

Affirming identity The title of NAI is purposive—the “neighborhood” 
academic initiative The program assumes that academic success 1s tied 
to the student’s ability to relate to his or her local neighborhood con- 
texts Some college preparation programs work from the opposite as- 
sumption In an area where significant social problems such as drug use, 
crime, and unemployment exist, one might be tempted to remove ado- 
lescents from local contexts with the expectation that, at best, such an 
environment had nothing to offer and that, at worst, 1t was an 1mpedi- 
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ment to learning Similarly, parents or guardians who had no knowledge 
of college life might be viewed as either irrelevant or harmful to the 
learning process Indeed, the label of “at-rısk” for such students, how- 
ever benign or well intentioned, actually affirms that the social and fa- 
milial environments where these children live are dangerous and harm- 
ful—risky—for their social and intellectual health 

NAI, however, assumes that learning cannot occur as effectively if ed- 
ucators consciously ignore or merely overlook families and neighbor- 
hoods Schooling 1s linked, not separate from, the out-of-school contexts 
ın which children live Accordingly, parents or guardians are a central 
component of the learning experience If adults do not have the skills to 
help their children learn, then the Saturday Academy will train them in 
how to facilitate learning. “My mother 1s so proud," said one tenth 
grader, “that she acts like I am already 1n college She likes to show off, 
like I'm making it” Another student commented, “They tell our parents 
to let us do our homework, to make sure ıt gets done, and my father 1s 
constantly after me You’d think it’s the most important thing in the 
world, getting some homework assignment done ” 

The director of NAI explained, “Parents usually see schools and 
teachers as alien If their child gets a poor grade, either they give up or 
get on the teacher's case Our Job ıs to point out that the teacher 1s on 
their child's side We're all 1n this together" The result 1s that students 
work their way through their school years with an affirmation of learning 
ın the contexts ın which they exist At a tıme when the inner city is most 
often portrayed as crime-ridden and drug-infested, NAI affirms local 
contexts and enables adolescents to develop positive conceptions of their 
neighborhood rather than assume that to succeed 1n education they must 
change who they are Local role models speak to the students and their 
families Older students help younger students *learn the ropes" The 
entre educational experience works to confirm a child's conception 
of him or her self and the neighborhood 1n which he or she lives 

Students as scholars As soon as students enter the seventh grade they 
are referred to as "scholars " The program enforces a rigorous discipline 
where all aspects of the pedagogic process are geared toward learning If 
a student arrives late to class, for example, the youth will say some varı- 
ation of, "I'm sorry scholars for disrupting the class" The point with 
such a statement 1s not that the student needs to apologize to a teacher or 
an abstract principle, but rather that he or she has slowed the learning 
process for his or her classmates Teachers, counselors and staff con- 
stantly refer to the students as "scholars " The portrait one leaves with 1s 
that of high expectations—these children are "scholars ” 

Such a simple word accurately conveys the climate of NAI McLaugh- 
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lin has noted that “the majority of youth-serving programs view youth as 
a problem and try to fix, remedy, control or prevent some sort of behav- 
ior" (1993, p 59) NAI is the opposite Young people are viewed as 
highly talented 1ndividuals who have the possibility of achieving what- 
ever they want to achieve Although graduation from high school or at- 
tendance at a community college 1s not disdained, goals are set as high 
as the child can possibly reach “I want to be a doctor,” said one twelfth 
grader 1n a focus group Another added, "First I want to graduate and get 
my master's and work for a while Then I'll get my doctorate " A third 
said, “I’m going into politics to change things PH get a law degree 
That's the route " One might equate such comments with 1dle conjecture 
on the part of high-school students, except that such comments are not 
the norm for youths that others have labeled “at-rısk ” And again, these 
students are not individuals who expressed such aspirations before their 
involvement with NAI 

Although students were dıscıplıned throughout their program, such 
discipline existed within a positive framework When a student got 1nto 
trouble, he or she would be placed on "early warning " Virtually every- 
one found hım- or herself on early warning at some point during his or 
her career “Shoot, we're just kids Sure we get into trouble,” explained 
one of the students, “but 1t’s not so bad I mean, I know they're trying to 
help” “I went to a concert when I should've done my homework so I got 
ın trouble,” added a second student “You have to pay attention That's 
what they tell us," summarized a third, and a fourth added, "And we're 
supposed to be on the lookout for one another, to make sure we all help 
one another and don’t mess up” 

A teacher explained the kind of faculty NAI required “If you don't 
want to go the extra mile, to work harder, to make sure that these stu- 
dents are going to make ıt and to believe ın them, then this program isn’t 
for you" Another teacher pointed out the drawbacks “I don't have my 
own classroom ın my home school because I’m here ın the morning I 
grade more quizzes here, too It's worth 1t to watch the scholars learn " A 
third added, "Teachers here have to work as a team, 1f you're not into 
that, and just want to come 1n and do your thing, NAI won't work for 
you." The acceptance of who these students were, where they came 
from, the challenges they faced, and the constant reinforcement that they 
were "scholars" created a positive 1mage for the students that helped 
foster learning 

Reaching for high, attainable goals NAI accepts that an institutional 
hierarchy exists within academe, where research universities are at the 
top of the pyramid and community colleges are further down One need 
only glance at college-going patterns of minority youth to realize that a 
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disproportionate number of students are tracked into community col- 
leges, and very few end up ın elite four-year institutions Indeed, as pre- 
vious scholars have noted, a tracking system exists throughout one’s ed- 
ucational career that provides opportunities for some and not for others 
(Oakes, 1985) NAT's staff seeks to disrupt the tracking process from the 
outset by pointing out to the adolescents that all options are open and 
available to them and that most of them are expected to go to a four-year 
institution such as USC or UCLA İnan environment where others lower 
expectations, NAT's challenge 1s to do the opposite As Mehan et al 
note, “Untrackıng stands ın stark contrast to prevailing educational pol- 
1cy concerning the education of students" (1996, p 3) We know, for ex- 
ample, that historically students from low-income schools have received 
different curricula, different pedagogical methods, and different as- 
sumptions about learning than their counterparts ın upper-class schools 
The results have been that some students learned intellectually and im- 
plicitly that they were good enough to be ın a trade school but not a uni- 
versity They learned how to be plumbers, mechanics, or draftspersons 
rather than architects, engineers, or lawyers 

Students from low-income schools typically either believe that re- 
search universities are unattainable because of fiscal, academic, and so- 
cial barriers, or they never even consider such an option NAI’s program 
takes place on a college campus for six years ın large part so that stu- 
dents feel they belong and also get a sense of what going to college 
means The entire emphasis of the program 1s that elite institutions such 
as USC belong as much to children from south central as they do for 
youths from Beverly Hills or Scarsdale 

The financial support that USC offers students who graduate from 
high school and are accepted to the university also provides an economic 
incentive for the students, and yet, 1n interviews with the scholars no one 
was able to say how much college cost The younger the students, the 
less able they were to come even close to guessing the cost of tuition at 
a private research university “A lot, maybe a couple thousand dollars,” 
was a comment one student made and several of her friends nodded ın 
agreement The point here 1s that children frequently do not have an ac- 
curate sense of what technical concepts like tuition, financial aid, loans, 
or scholarships actually mean Rich children do not calculate costs be- 
cause their families can pay for them, poor children do not calculate 
costs because they know such an exercise 1s futile What NAI has done, 
however, 1s remove the perception that college cost 1s a barrier to post- 
secondary education What students and parents know 1s that if the stu- 
dents work as hard as they can and do well, then they will be rewarded 
with admittance to college regardless of their income 
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Similarly, the Saturday enrichment classes and other events scattered 
throughout the year are geared toward providing skills most commonly 
associated with the 1dea of "cultural capital" Students take trips to mu- 
seums, see plays, acquire computer skills, and learn how to deal with 
faculty and adults in ways that might be different from the environment 
in which they live. One student, for example, wryly explained, "They 
teach us to how to answer the phone, stuff like that Like we're not sup- 
posed to say, "Hey pookie, how's 1t hanging," when we pick up the 
phone Another said, “I like going to plays with the class, it’s not some- 
thing I was used to before" A third pointed out, "I'm not very good in 
math and the extra classes help me concentrate " 

Thus, the climate throughout a scholar's career 1s one that 1s geared 
toward academic success at the highest level—as defined by traditional 
academic standards To be sure, if a student ıs not able to achieve the 
grades necessary for admission to an elite institution, or the 1ndividual 
decides that college 1s not desirable for one reason or another, they are 
certainly supported However, the academic universe of students in NAI 
1s expansive rather than restrictive 

Breaking the stereotype of culture Whereas the first point focused on 
the affirmation of identity, this section considers the larger affirmation 
of one's culture Claude Steele, among others, bas noted how stereo- 
types shape intellectual identity and performance “The event of a nega- 
tive stereotype about a group to which one belongs,” explains Steele, 
"becomes self-relevant, usually as a plausible interpretation for some- 
thing one 1s doing" (1997, p 616) Thus, when a black student does 
poorly on an exam the student fits within what 1s expected of him or her 
based on racial background Indeed, most often, even before that student 
says or does anything 1n a classroom, a stereotype threat exists As Mc- 
Dermott and Varenne have noted, “Cultures can use established cultural 
forms to disable each other" (1995, p 332) We have, then, powerful ed- 
ucational cultures populated by actors, however well-meaning, which 
define individuals ın culturally specific ways that aim to dis-able and ul- 
timately discard different student groups Within such cultures, students 
become stereotyped based on disabling notions of their race, ethnicity, 
gender, sexual orientation, and the like In turn, students incorporate 
negative notions of self so that they are faced with one of two options— 
either accept who they are and believe that fewer, rather than more, op- 
tions exist for life once they graduate from high school, or reject their 
background and try to be like the majority 

The path of “disidentification” (Steele, 1997, p 614) ıs fraught with 
confusion The reconceptualization of one's self and one's values sug- 
gests that one must reject family, neighborhood and one's friends 1f one 
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1s to succeed 1n the academic sphere However, one way to enact the 
point made above—expanding academic options for low-1ncome minor- 
ity students—has been to ensure that racial stereotypes are broken by 
having students act 1n ways assumed to be successful and most often 
identified with the Anglo majority The establishment of boarding 
schools for Native American students 1s perhaps the most pernicious ex- 
ample of the desire to wipe out the culture of the individual student that 
has existed in American education The problem with such an approach 
1s not only that a student must deny his or her cultural background, but 
that 1t also has had little demonstrable success Bureau of Indian Affairs 
boarding schools, for example, have never succeeded at dramatically im- 
proving college-going rates for American Indian youths 

NAT has worked from the opposite assumption The program accentu- 
ates the backgrounds of the youths The emphasis on high standards as- 
sumes that these individuals, from these neighborhoods and these famı- 
lies, will do as well as anyone else When students face social obstacles 
or academic hurdles, they have the support structures in place that en- 
able them to succeed, rather than a climate that assumes that such prob- 
lems are “typical” and the student 1s left to deal with 1t on his or her own, 
the scholar has a support structure that seeks to ensure that he or she 
stays on track 

At the same time, values clarification is a constant theme stressed 
throughout the academic career of the scholars The harmful conse- 
quences of drugs, how one should respond to violence at home or in the 
neighborhood, and a host of other problems that adolescents must deal 
with are faced on an ongoing basis by the teachers and staff The 
“scholar’s code of ethics” is a document that every individual has in his 
or her notebook, and 1t 1s explicitly and implicitly discussed Cheating 1s 
pointed out as wrong, teamwork 1s accentuated The rigor of the pro- 
gram 1s stressed as the path to success, and teachers and counselors are 
thought of as supporters rather than as enemies Such a code helps build 
a scholar’s sense of competence and self-efficacy, but in doing so, the ın- 
dividual does not need to reyect her or his heritage Indeed, all NAI ma- 
terials, such as the “code of ethics,” are written ın English and Spanish 
so that every scholar’s parents might be able to read about the program 
In this hght, NAI exemplifies what Cummins speaks about with regard 
to positive relations of power and the creation of educational processes 
and structures 


Educational structures, together with educator role definitions, influence the 
micro intentions between educators, students and communities These micro 
intentions form an interpersonal or an interactional space within which the 
acquisition of knowledge and formation of identity is negotiated Power 1s 
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created and shared within this interpersonal space where minds and 1denti- 
ties meet As such, the micro intentions constitute the most immediate deter- 
mınant of student academic success or failure (1997, p 425) 


Learning about learning One of the more surprising comments that 
the students made 1n their focus groups and individual interviews was 
their response to the question “What does 1t take to succeed in NAT"? 
One might assume that ın a program that 1s looked on as academically 
rigorous an answer might be that the 1ndividuals need to be talented 
Such a response might be particularly tempting for someone 1n the pro- 
gram, for ın making the statement, the individual 1s indirectly saying 
that he or she 1s academically superior However, no one made such a 
statement 

Instead, we heard one student comment, “Anyone can do the work 
You just have to focus” A second confirmed, “Shoot It’s not difficult 
Well ıt is because it’s time consuming and you can’t mess around, but 
it’s not like you need to be a genius or something” A tenth grader com- 
mented, “I thought ıt was going to be hard, and ıt ıs But anybody can do 
the work” A twelfth grader looked back on those students who had 
dropped out and observed, “No one left because the program was too 
difficult, they couldn’t do the work They left because of personal prob- 
lems or they weren’t motivated” Another twelfth grader summarized, 
“You have the opportunity to learn It’s not that we’re special We just 
worked the way we're supposed to work and everybody helped out” 

When asked what they thought made for a good teacher, the scholars 
commented “He needs to expect a lot from us, make us do stuff" An- 
other said, “Class should be fun, do fun stuff, not make ıt boring because 
we want to learn" A third explained, “They need to realize we're just 
kids We're gonna make mistakes, mess up But that doesn't mean let us 
get away with anything, or accept, like, us being lazy, or accept a lot of 
crappy work” A fourth summarized, "It's good 1f they're dedicated, 1f 
they'll spend a lot of time with us " 

Such comments outline the basic premise of the program High stan- 
dards, achievement, and success ın NAI are not abstractions that require 
1nnate intelligence or the rejection of one's cultural background Instead, 
any individual can learn if the conditions permit the student to do so Im- 
plicitly, what students learn 1n such an environment 1s that they also will 
be able to do college level work—at any 1nstitution—because they have 
learned the skills necessary to learn 

As others (Noguera, 1996, p 231) have noted, students want high ex- 
pectations from their teachers Firmness, compassion, creativity, and 
dedication were pointed out as attributes of a good teacher At a time 
when there 1s a consistent media portrayal of inner city students as gang 
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bangers who see their role as baiting teachers, NAT's scholars offered a 
dramatically different portrait of what they wanted from schooling 


Conclusion 


We have outlined the elements of a college preparation program that 
works from a quite different framework than most such projects As we 
noted, multiple programs reach out to different audiences in manifold 
ways Although we surely do not seek to denigrate any attempt at 1m- 
proving access for all underrepresented groups, we are most concerned 
with programs aimed at those most unlikely to go to college—low-1n- 
come, urban, minority youths who are “average” students To be sure, 
the chosen few who have above average intelligence—as defined by tra- 
ditional measures-also need support structures, and a better job can be 
done at all levels of college preparation However, the children who are 
most “at-risk” are those who come from low-income inner city families 
without a college education, children who attend public school and who 
are not 1n the academic mainstream 

We also need to caution about the “success” of programs such as the 
Neighborhood Academic Initiative NAI ıs successful at untracking the 
scholars who participate Over 6046 of those who started the program 1n 
the seventh grade graduated from high school, of those who graduated, 
over 60% went to a four-year research university, and over 9096 went on 
to some form of postsecondary Institution Such numbers are signifi- 
cantly above local and national averages for sımılar comparison groups 
In this light, NAI 1s remarkably successful at untracking students and 
enabling them to achieve 1n ways that many programs cannot 

But we must also note that, as with the vast majority of college prepa- 
ration programs, NAI 1s additive to regular school practices If society 1s 
to create significant change 1n public schooling, more must occur than 
“untrackıng” the lucky few, instead, the broad public needs to encourage 
legislators and educators to restructure a system that now tracks some 
toward one walk of lıfe and others toward less prestigious venues based 
largely on an individual's race, gender, and identity As McDermott and 
Goldman note, such a program, “leaves intact the sorting system it 
teaches students to overcome A more direct assault would confront the 
very 1dea of success and failure, the very idea of sorting" (1998, p 126) 
However much ın sympathy we are with an attempt to overhaul an ın- 
equitable schooling structure, we also are disenchanted with utopian 
calls for new federal or state dollars that are not likely to come or with 
disengaged theoretical discussions about empowerment that do not link 
theoretical concepts to practice Today's students need help today 
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What the Neighborhood Academic Initiative demonstrates 1s that 
urban minority youths are fully capable of academic excellence, and 
such achievement 1s not based on individual genius but on the structures 
of schooling and the nature of the relationship between schools and 
postsecondary institutions Further, such structures are not dependent on 
stripping away the residue of culture, as 1f that were ever possible In- 
stead, the approach works from a framework that assumes the centrality 
of culture As Cummins nicely summarizes, “The framework implies 
that 1n social contexts characterized by historical and current coercive 
relations of power, educator-student micro intentions must explicitly 
challenge the coercive power structure operating 1n the broader society 
as a necessary condition for students to succeed academically” (1997, p 
425) Thus, the success of the program hinges on the relationships and 
structures that NAI builds across multiple constıtuencıes—famılıes, 
neighborhoods, educators, and of course, the scholars Identities are af- 
firmed within a larger affirmation of neighborhoods and cultures Youths 
are seen as talented individuals who can achieve whatever they desire 

The challenge of success 1s fourfold The individual scholar must ac- 
cept responsibility for his or her learning and strive to achieve The 
scholar's parent or guardian must demonstrate a willingness to help and 
a willingness to learn how to help The teachers and counselors must 
create the conditions for learning by emphasizing excellence, fostering 
high goals, and affirming the background of every youth And finally, 
the university must provide the fiscal incentives and infrastructure to en- 
able the program to thrive Ultimately, what 1s remarkable about NAI 1s 
not only that the scholars graduate, but that they admit they are not re- 
markable “Tf I can do ıt,” commented one student, “shoot, anybody can, 
because I was a pretty sorry student when I started—and look at me now 
I'm going to college " 
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APPENDIX B 


NAI Retention Data (1997-2004) 








Hıgh-School 
Graduatıng Class 


1997 
(By cohort entering ın 1991) 


1998 
(By cohort entering 1n 1992) 


1999 
(By cohort entering ın 1993)* 


2000 
(By cohort entering 1n 1994) 


2001 
(By cohort entering ın 1995)? 


2002 
(By cohort entenng 1n 1996) 


2003 
(By cohort entering 1n 1997) 


2004 
(By cohort entering 1n 1998) 


"Total # of 
Students in 
Class 


40 


50 


28 


63 


32 


44 


50 


70 


Total # of 
Students Who 
Withdrew from 
Program 
(Percentages) 


13 
(33%) 


19 
(38%) 


13 
(46%) 


28 
(44%) 


14 
(44%) 
8 
(19%) 


12 
(24%) 


10 
(15%) 


Total # of 

Students 

Retaimed 
(Percentages) 


27 
(67%) 


31 
(62%) 


15 
(54%) 


35 
(56%) 


18 
(56%) 


36 
(81%) 


38 
(76%) 


60 
(85%) 


#No students were recruited as 7th graders ın 1993, and the “original cohort” was consequently recruited ın 8th 


grade & 11th grade 


No students were recruited as 7th graders in 1995, and the “orginal cohort" was consequently recruited ın 8th 


and 9th grade 


APPENDIX C 


College Paths of NAI Graduates by Class 


Total # of 

Hıgh-School Entered 
Class of Graduates USC 
1997 27 13 
(N 240) (68%) (33%) 
1998 31 17 
(N = 50) (62%) (34%) 
1999 15 8 
(N = 28) (54%) (29%) 
2000 39 7 
(N=63) (62%) (11%) 


UC CSU 
System System 
0 1 

(2%) 
i 2 


(2%) (4%) 


0 2 
(7%) 

10 9 
(16%) (14%) 


Community Year 


College 


12 
(30%) 


9 
(18%) 

2 
(7%) 

10 
(16%) 


Other 
Four- 


Vocational 
College College Other 
0 0 1 
(2%) 
1 0 1 
(2%) (2%) 
3 0 0 
(11%) 
2 0 1 
(3%) (1%) 
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The Complex Relations Between the 
Academy and Industry 


Views from the Literature 


The attention of the popular press and other media 
1s drawn to universities, as to other institutions, when something goes 
wrong As the press produces more articles and news stories about con- 
nections between universities and business or industry, the perception 
that these alliances are problematic 1ntensifies It seems that relation- 
ships with 1ndustry, or more generally a shift in the academic world to a 
more commercial perspective, offers countless new ways ın which uni- 
versıtıes can get themselves 1nto trouble 

A more measured view of academy-ındustıy relations (AIRs) appears 
ın three recent books on the subject All three share the perspective that 
AIRs are significantly changing academic institutions worldwide, that 
these changes are for practical purposes irreversible, and that they affect 
fundamental aspects of academic work and the ways ın which 1t 1s ac- 
complished This article explores the findings and perspectives pre- 
sented ın these three books and related literature and provides a status- 
quo report on the state of our understanding of academy-industry 
relations and their effects on higher education 

The three books on which this report 1s based are Academic Capıtal- 
ism Politics, Policies, and the Entrepreneurial University, by Sheila 
Slaughter and Larry L Leslie (1997), Capitalizing Knowledge New In- 
tersections of Industry and Academia, edited by Henry Etzkowitz, An- 
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drew Webster, and Peter Healey (1998), and Universities for Sale: Re- 
sisting Corporate Control over Canadian Higher Education, by Neil Tu- 
diver (1999) These books all offer cross-national perspectives on uni- 
versities’ relationships with industry Slaughter and Leslie employ 
various theories, levels of analysis, and cross-national comparisons to 
study academy-industry relations ın the United States, the United King- 
dom, Australia, and Canada They explore the ascendancy of AIRs ın re- 
lation to globalization and reductions in government block grants to 
higher education. The Etzkowitz et al volume 1s a collection of articles 
most of which were originally prepared for a North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization workshop on university-industry relations ın Acquafredda, 
Italy, in 1991 It addresses theoretical issues, varieties of AIRs, and 1n- 
ternational comparisons Tudiver's book focuses on the emergence of 
AIRs 1n Canada, with particular attention to the role of unions 1n de- 
flecting adverse effects of AIRs ın universities 


What Is "It"? 


Academy-ındustry relations encompass a wide range of activities, 
structures, and concepts In a general sense, they involve an exchange of 
resources, ideas, or Influence between some unit within a university 
(possibly even an individual) and some for-profit entity or subunit 
thereof Etzkowıtz and Webster (1998, p 30) list thirty-three formal col- 
laborations, all multiyear, multimillion-dollar programs that link a sin- 
gle company with a university, beginning with the famous arrangement 
between Harvard Medical School and Monsanto over a quarter century 
ago Though such arrangements, usually in biotechnology or pharmacol- 
ogy, come to mind as major examples of AIRs, lımıtıng a discussion of 
connections between higher education and the corporate sector to these 
major collaborations would do a serious disservice to the literature and 
the reality of AIRs, for several reasons 

First, AIRs take on a wide variety of forms 1n addition to contractual 
relationships between a single research university and a corporation. In- 
cluded 1n the general category of AIRs are technology transfer, spinoff 
companies based on academic research, patenting, and licensing of aca- 
demic research, research parks and other collocational arrangements, 
and consulting For the purposes of this analysis, the acronym "AIRs" 
will also signify a more general view of entrepreneurial perspectives and 
initiatives within higher education, as described below 

Second, the parties to AIRs often cannot be listed simply as a research 
university and a corporation The US federal government has been an 
active participant in AIRs, particularly in the past twenty years (see 
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Slaughter & Leshe, 1997, p 45, fora list of US federal legislation that 
has contributed to the growth of AIRs) Also, there 1s evidence that ınstı- 
tutions other than the top research universities are 1ncreasingly 1nvolved 
In relationships with 1ndustry and in more general commercialization 
initiatives Feller (1997) notes, for example, that within the one hundred 
most research-intensive universities, those ranked 1n the bottom half 
have 1ncreased their share of patents On the 1ndustry side, 1nvolvement 
of a single corporation continues to be the norm ın university-industry 
projects 

Third, ıt 1s often not any particular academy-industry relation that 1s 
the focus of attention ın the literature, but rather “academic capitalism” 
(Slaughter & Leslie, 1997) or the "capitalization of knowledge" (Et- 
zkowitz et al , 1998) that is important Such terms bring the focus to a 
broader conceptualızatıon of AIRs and to their broader effects on higher 
education and its role in US society Slaughter and Leslie define acad- 
emic capitalism as "institutional and professorial market or marketlike 
efforts to secure external funds" (1997, p 209) The distinguishing be- 
haviors are described as follows 


Marketlike behaviors refer to ınstıtutıonal and faculty competition for 
money, whether these are from external grants and contracts, endowment 
funds, university-industry partnerships, institutional investment ın profes- 
sors’ spinoff companies, or student tuition and fees Market behaviors 
refer to for-profit activity on the part of institutions, activity such as patent- 
ing and subsequent royalty and licensing agreements, spinoff companies, 
arm’s-length corporations, and university-industry partnerships, when these 
have a profit component Market behavior also covers more mundane en- 
deavors, such as the sale of products and services from educational endeav- 
ors (eg, logos and sports paraphernalia), profit sharing with food services 
and bookstores, and the like (1997, p 11) 


From this perspective, 1t 1s easy to see why AIRs have important conse- 
quences for the entire higher-education system The effects extend to 1n- 
stitutional mission and purpose and raise questions about how universi- 
ties will balance related and competing pressures This broader, 
conceptual perspective represented in all three books reviewed here 
highlights other aspects of the academy-industry exchange, beyond re- 
search results and money It considers, for example, the bidirectional 
flow of knowledge and research or production agendas between unıver- 
sities and corporations, the sharing of organizational cultures, lan- 
guages, and approaches to work, and the mutual influence of the acade- 
mic and corporate worlds on individuals’ career plans and prospects 
Fourth, though academy-industry relations usually involve research, 
other aspects of university life are increasingly open to commercial ın- 
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fluence All of the books reviewed for this analysis note the greater pres- 
ence of commercial entities on campuses, 1n the provision of housmg, 
food services, consumer products, and support for athletics and other 
student activities 


Misconceptions About Academy-Industry Relations 


It 1s difficult to establish a common base of understanding about what 
AIRs entail Comparisons across institutions, or even departments or 
laboratories within 1nstitutions, often amount to comparing apples with 
oranges People involved in AIRs generally see the full complexity of 
the positive and negative aspects of AIRs, though they sometimes ex- 
press either a generally favorable or unfavorable opinion about such re- 
latıonshıps If we exaggerate these opinions into simplified statements 
about AIRs, we come closer to the perceptions of AIRs held by less dı- 
rectly involved members of the university community and by the public 
These statements, labeled here as misconceptions, illustrate the range of 
opinions on the status and value of AIRs, which 1s important to establish 
before reviewing the current state of AIRs 


Academy-Industry Relations Are a Radically New Phenom- 
enon versus Academy-Industry Relations Are a Natural 
Extension of Earlier Patterns of University Research 


Actually, important connections between university research and sec- 
tors that develop products based on that research have been around for a 
very long time Etzkowitz and Webster (1998) cite Robert Merton on the 
claim that ın the seventeenth century, between 30% and 60% of the scı- 
entific innovations were developed in response to business and govern- 
ment needs Feller (1997) notes that apphed research dominated US 
academic research until roughly 1920 Tudiver points out that in earlier 
times universities’ service to business was largely in the form of provid- 
ing “trained graduates, independent studies, expert advisers, and con- 
tract research” (1999, p. 139). 

On a more conceptual level, current developments 1n university-1n- 
dustry relations can be seen in parallel to the emergence of the university 
research mission The ascendancy of basic research came about through 
conflict and struggle over the proper mission and roles of university re- 
search ın service to society, particularly at public institutions (Feller, 
1997) Now Etzkowitz and Webster see a similar “second revolution" in 
"the translation of research findings 1nto intellectual property, a mar- 
ketable commodity, and economic development" (1998, p 21) The ım- 
plication of the “second revolution" view 1s that, as higher education has 
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weathered many revolutionary developments over its history, so it will 
survive and likely even be strengthened by this change as well Con- 
sider, for example, the parallel between the earlier rise of government 
funding of academic research and the more recent increases in private 
support for research Early in this century, many institutions rejected 
federal funds, viewing them as “tainted” (Etzkowitz & Stevens, 1998, p 
230) Now, Etzkowitz and Stevens claim, federal funding has become 
“academic orthodoxy” (1998, p 230), and decreases in government sup- 
port are viewed as attacks on higher education That industnal funding 
might some day have the same kind of unquestioned legitimacy and sta- 
tus seems plausible 

Even the difficulties associated with formal AIRs appear to have 
precedent in the early part of the twentieth century Complications 1n the 
protection of patents, licensing arrangements, and distributional ın- 
equities all surfaced in the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation’s 
management of the Vitamin D patent in the 1930s (Bowie, 1994) More 
generally, problems that arise in AIRs are often only variations on diffi- 
culties that already exist in universities For example, exploitation of 
graduate-student labor on research projects and withholding of research 
results can occur with or without industry involvement It would be 
tempting to conclude, then, that as there 1s nothing new under the sun, so 
AJRs represent no significant or radical development ın higher educa- 
tion Such a conclusion would be a mistake 

Etzkowitz and Webster note that some describe the emergence of 
AIRs as a “gradual evolution" (1998, p 43) of academic work Citing 
historical evidence of collaboration between the U S pharmaceutical ın- 
dustry and universities between 1930 and 1950, they propose that “the 
impression of a radical shift in institutional structures” might well be 
due to “the pace of recent change" instead of its substance (1998, p 44) 
They continue on “In other words, given time, a gradual structural evo- 
lution will occur to accommodate the 1ndustrial-academic collaboration 
of the twenty-first century” (p 44) In a later chapter of the same vol- 
ume, Etzkowitz and Stevens suggest that, as the research mission even- 
tually became a legitimate part of the higher education enterprise, so 
economic development may also become “embedded as a taken-for- 
granted part of the academic structure” (1998, p 227) Such a projection 
1s based ın part on the view that US faculty ın the sciences are already 
entrepreneurs whose research units operate as “quasi-businesses” with 
millions of dollars of revenues, AIRs then simply let the academic entre- 
preneurs extend their work to the corporate sector (Etzkowitz & Stevens, 
1998) 

It ıs clear, however, that Etzkowitz and his colleagues view such 
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claums as straw arguments, because important developments have funda- 
mentally changed the context and nature of industry-university relations 
Three examples of these developments are the significant shifts 1n pat- 
terns of federal funding for academic work, globalization of national 
economies, and legislation related to AIRs 

The three books addressed here all emphasize the critical 1nfluence of 
major cuts 1n federal spending on the ascendancy of AIRs 1n recent 
years Slaughter and Leslie (1997) note that between 1969 and 1990 the 
share of universities’ current fund revenues from the federal government 
declined from 19 2% to 12 2% They trace parallel changes ın the other 
three nations on which their analysis is based For example, in the 
United Kingdom, university block grants from the government, mea- 
sured In constant dollars, declined from 75% to 55% of institutional rev- 
enues during the 1980s (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997) Such changes 
pushed faculty to pursue alternative sources of revenue, notably from the 
corporate sector 

A second source of contextual discontinuity 15 the globalization of the 
economy Slaughter and Leshe point out that globalization changed the 
nature of corporate competition, putting a premium on products and 
processes derived from scientific Innovation "As the economy global- 
ized, the business or corporate sector ın industrialized countries pushed 
the state to devote more resources to the enhancement and management 
of ınnovatıon so that corporations and the nations ın which they were 
headquartered could compete more successfully 1n world markets" 
(1997, p 7) Increased demand on industry's side, together with the de- 
creases ın the supply of federal funding, thus put marketlike pressures 
on faculty members and their 1nstitutions to shift focus 1n their pursuit of 
support for research Not surprisingly, then, the market-oriented behav- 
lors of faculty and universities have become the key components of what 
Slaughter and Leslie describe as “academic capitalism" (1997, p 217), 
as defined above 

A third change ın the context of university research has been the evo- 
lution of legislation that has enabled the capitalization of knowledge, by 
which Etzkowitz, Webster and Healey signify "the translation of knowl- 
edge into commercial property in the literal sense of capitalizing on 
one's intellectual (scientific) assets,” as well as “the way 1n which soci- 
ety at large draws on, uses, and exploits 1ts universities, government- 
funded research labs, and so on to build the innovative capacity of the 
future” (1998, p 9) Slaughter and Leslie (1997) review some of the 
most relevant federal legislation in the United States, of which the Bayh- 
Dole Act of 1980 1s arguably one of the most significant (see also Et- 
zkowitz & Stevens, 1998) This Act allowed universities to patent the re- 
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sults of research that the federal government had funded, thereby earn- 
1ng royalties by licensing 1nnovations to private corporations Thus even 
as the federal government was reducing direct support for academic re- 
search, ıt was removing obstacles to universities’ ability to profit from 
research Such a development was not, of course, without controversy 
“Some in Congress argued that granting private companies the rights to 
publicly funded research amounted to an enormous giveaway to corpo- 
rations others pronounced the act a visionary example of industrial pol- 
icy that would help America compete ın the fast-moving information 
age” (Press & Washburn, 2000, p 41) Bowie claims that the second ar- 
gument won out because of “the growing threat of international eco- 
nomic competition and the perceived decline ın research and devel- 
opment capabilities of American industry” (1994, p 19) The Bayh-Dole 
Act’s effect has been significant Before its passage, universities were 
producing approximately 250 patents per year (Press & Washburn, 
2000), and as of 1978, the government owned title to over 28,000 
patents, of which fewer than 4% had been licensed (Etzkowitz & 
Stevens, 1998) By contrast, 1n 1998 alone, universities produced over 
4,800 patent applications (Press & Washburn, 2000) 


Academy-Industry Relations Still Play Only a Minor Role 
in Higher Education versus Academy-Industry Relations 
Are Taking Over Higher Education 


Despite evidence that AIRs have expanded significantly over the past 
twenty years and despite frequent mention of related 1ssues ın the press, 
many people both within and outside academia see such relations as hav- 
ing little impact on higher education Such perceptions are due largely to 
the dispersion of AIRs across the higher education system and the uneven 
distribution of their effects Academy-industry relations are largely the 
province of the sciences and generally involve particular departments or 
laboratories within particular research universities The specialized 
knowledge that has value to corporations 1s often centered in a specific re- 
search unit or is the joint product of a network of laboratories at research 
universities People outside these enclaves are often unaware of the value 
of the university research initiatives to corporations or vice versa and can 
easily underestimate the effects of university-corporation ties 

The books reviewed here all represent the view that AIRs, despite 
their dispersion across the system, are playing a major role ın reshaping 
higher education Etzkowitz and Webster suggest that the “second acad- 
emic revolution” (1998, p 39) involves a new social contract between 
higher education and society, with large-scale government support con- 
tinuing insofar as university research contributes to the new economy 
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Along with the new roles for university research come structural and or- 
ganizational changes ın higher education whose purpose 1s to facilitate 
technology transfer and other aspects of academy-industry collabora- 
tion The result, according to Etzkowitz, Webster, and Healey, 1s that 
AIRs “have formed the basis of a general model of how to create knowl- 
edge and wealth simultaneously 1n the late twentieth century" (1998, p 
8) Their book illustrates how the model 1s variously enacted in the 
United States, ın Eastern Europe, ın Ibero- America, ın Russia, and in 
Scotland 

Slaughter and Leslie begin their book with an assessment of the extent 
of change ın the higher education system “We argue that the changes 
taking place currently are as great as the changes 1n academic labor 
which occurred during the last quarter of the nineteenth century As the 
industria] revolution at the end of the nineteenth century created the 
wealth that provided the base for postsecondary education and attendant 
professionahzation, so the globalization of the political economy at the 
end of the twentieth century 1s destabılızıng patterns of university pro- 
fessional work developed over the past hundred years" (1997, p 1) 
They further see the 1980s as a decade in which market forces led to 
academic work being "patterned differently, in kind rather than 1n de- 
gree" (p 5) In support of this claim, they trace evidence of changes in 
government policies to promote AIRs, structural changes 1n the higher 
education systems, shifts in professorial autonomy, and decreases 1n em- 
phasis on undergraduate education 1n the four countries they studied (the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Australia, and Canada) 

To such broad assessments of effects we can add examples of local- 
1zed but extreme impact, such as Berkeley's agreement with Novartis, a 
Swiss pharmaceutical corporation This agreement specifies that Novar- 
tis will give $25 million for basic research 1n plant and microbial biol- 
ogy, approximately one third of the department's research budget, 1n re- 
turn for "first right to negotiate licenses on roughly a third of the 
department's discoveries — including the results of research funded by 
state and federal sources as well as by Novartis" (Press & Washburn, 
2000, pp 39—40), as well as two out of five positions on the depart- 
ment's research commuttee that decides how research funds are to be 
spent In this case and others, corporate influence 1s a powerful force 1n 
academic institutions 

The effects of university-industry collaboration extend beyond the ın- 
volved academic units Slaughter and Leslie identify something like a 
halo effect ın two Australian universities that they studied “Although the 
moneys generated by academic capitalism ın our two cases are at most 
12 percent of total institutional income, faculty spoke frequently about 
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how the pursuit of competitive funding altered the ethos of departments 
and entire universities" (1997, p 137) Shifts to a market orientation can 
lead to changes 1n the most fundamental assumptions about the mission 
and purpose of higher education institutions It is impossible to argue 
that corporate interests are playing a minor role in higher education 

Could we conclude, at the other end of the scale, that corporate inter- 
ests are taking over higher education? Some of the artwork that accom- 
panies related literature strongly suggests that they are The cover of Tu- 
diver's book shows a person in a business suit with a professorial puppet 
on one hand Likewise, the Atlantic Monthly's cover story, "The Kept 
University," shows corporate figures courting a model-sized university 
building, bringing ıt chocolates and flowers, wining and dining it, and 
embracing 1t in bed (Press & Washburn, 2000) 

Images aside, the literature suggests rather that industry operates in 
neither controlling nor courting mode and that both parties to AIRs are 
frequently frustrated by the complications and risks of such relation- 
ships Despite the increasing influence of business and industry on acad- 
emia, 1t 1s clear that corporate power 1s limited in important ways and 
that universities are sometimes more eager than their corporate counter- 
parts to develop commercial arrangements 

Trends in patent development provide a good example of the limits on 
corporate power Before 1980 universities generated about 250 patents 
annually, but in 1998 they produced over 4,800 patent applications 
(Press & Washburn, 2000) Feller (1997, p 10) notes that this increase 
took place as industry’s “overall propensity to patent” was declining 
substantially, moreover, revenues from university patents are concen- 
trated in only a few institutions, and most of that revenue accrues from 
only a few of their patents (Feller, 1997) “The small number of patents 
received by many universities and the skewed distribution of revenues 
from patents raise questions about universities’ objectives 1n pursuing 
more aggressive patent policies and the strategies they use to transfer 
patented technology The net legal expenses plus admunistrative 
costs of technology licensing offices raise questions about their revenue- 
generating functions It 1s questionable whether many offices break 
even, much less return net revenue” (Feller, 1997, p 14) Bowie (1994) 
cites estimates that only one 1n ten patentable discoveries will make 
enough money to cover the costs of filing for the patent, and only one in 
one thousand will make substantial returns These returns, however, are 
subject to a lag from patent 1ssuance to 1ncome stream that Feller (1997) 
estimates to be seven years, by rule of thumb, to which Bowie adds one 
year (1994) 

Instead of being concerned that 1ndustry 1s taking over universities, 
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some analysts worry that universities are too eager to enter into AIRs 
and too optimistic about the outcomes Bowie writes, "There 1s a grow- 
1ng concern that universities are overestimating the opportunities for fi- 
nancial gain and underestimating the financial risks, including the risks 
of lawsuits to defend patents" (1994, p 57) Likewise, state policy mak- 
ers can overestimate the role that AIRs can play 1n economic develop- 
ment (Fairweather, 1996) Tudiver (1999) points out that faculty can 
rush ahead of reluctant administrators in their eagerness to promote 
AIRs Feller's description of technology transfer as becoming “ınstıtu- 
tionally initiated and maintained entrepreneurship” (1997, p 5) and “a 
self-propelling force within the university" (1997, p 36) applies equally 
well to the broader range of academy-1ndustry relations 

As for 1ndustry's side, there are indications that the alleged suitors are 
not always as eager as some think Uncertainties and risks temper corpo- 
rate enthusiasm For example, license fees can represent sunk costs, 1f a 
company 1s not able to develop the licensed product or process into a 
marketable and profitable product (Feller, 1997) Several industry offi- 
cials interviewed for a Government-University-Industry Research 
Roundtable indicated their resentment of the difficulties they had en- 
countered ın negotiating patent and licensing agreements with unıversi- 
ties “Given the paucity of the payoffs, the industry officials find this 
perceived tough bargaining stance to be ironic" (Bowie, 1994, p 66) 
Both Bowie (1994) and Feller (1997) conclude that industry’s primary 
interest in universities continues to be the latter’s ability to advance 
basic research and to train scientists 


Academy-Industry Relations Are Good versus Academy- 
Industry Relations Are Bad 


No one involved ın an agreement between a university and a corpora- 
tion would seriously argue that AIRs are wholly good or bad, but the 
rhetoric of advocates and detractors sometimes expresses such one- 
sided views The last two chapters of Tudiver’s book, for example, em- 
ploy an alarmist tone to draw attention to some of the most problematic 
aspects of the general commercialization of higher education “Social 
and political costs of academic-corporate fusion are incalculable Unı- 
versities are crucial repositories for independent inquiry and the capac- 
ity to see beyond the horizons of conformity Loss of such ınstıtu- 
tions threatens us with societal stagnation” (1999, p 171) Others, of 
course, are more likely to see the benefits of AIRs as incalculable 

Slaughter and Leslie, as well as Etzkowitz, Webster, Healey, and col- 
leagues, are particularly careful to review both benefits and costs (or 
risks) of AIRs Slaughter and Leslie’s twenty-five-point “cost-benefit 
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taxonomy” (1997, p 121) 1s based on the literature and on interviews 
with faculty and admunistrators 1nvolved 1n academic capitalism con- 
ducted at two Australian universities They conclude, “The general view 
1s that indirect benefits of academic capitalism clearly outweigh the di- 
rect, monetary benefits Of sixty 1ndividuals responding to both ques- 
tions, forty-seven considered the indirect or spillover benefits to be 
equal or more important" (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997, p 120) Respon- 
dents saw the following particular advantages of AIRs, among others 
enhanced relations with external bodies, prestige accruing to those who 
were successful ın academic capitalism, spillovers to research, 
spillovers to teaching, future consulting opportunities for faculty, em- 
ployment of graduates because of their skills or contacts, recruitment of 
postgraduate students, teaching or other services contributed by person- 
nel hired for the AIR project, equipment gains, and employment of stu- 
dents 1n the academic department on the AIR project 

The disadvantages listed in Slaughter and Leshe's taxonomy repre- 
sent both problems associated with academy-ındustıy ties and the kinds 
of trade-offs that typically accompany new ventures. The costs they list 
include academic resources consumed but not covered by contract, loss 
of time for basic research, loss of time for administration, revenue sub- 
stitution (loss of government funding as private funding 1ncreases), and 
wear and tear on equipment Other potential problems, such as loss of 
time for teaching, secretiveness, and departure of faculty to 1ndustry, did 
not appear significant to the Australian interviewees Overall, respon- 
dents saw advantages as more significant than disadvantages "Only 
three of fifty-nine respondents held the costs of academic capitalism ac- 
tivities to be In excess of benefits" (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997, p 121) 

One complication of AIRs that did not appear ın the taxonomy but 
was clearly evident 1n Slaughter and Leslie's case studies 1s AIRs' effect 
on academics who are moving up through the faculty ranks They found 
that 1n fields with close connections to the market, a “new hierarchy of 
prestige and privilege" (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997, p 141), referenced to 
criteria external to the university, had developed Aspiring and rising 
academics 1n these fields remained, however, subject to the academy's 
more traditional valuations of quality and prestige The outcome 1s trou- 
bling. “Rather than seeing destabilization of higher education and sci- 
ence and technology policy as an opportunity structure, lower level fac- 
ulty, postdoctoral fellows, and graduate students were confused and 
ambivalent, they were reluctant to participate ın reshaping the tradı- 
tional status and prestige system by embracing technology transfer” 
(Slaughter & Leslie, 1997, p 141) Slaughter and Leslie note that this 
degree of ambivalence was inversely related to rank One lower-ranking 
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professor who worked ın an ınterdıscıplınary center said that he was un- 
able to publish his research because of restrictions due to the project's 
patenting provisions and could not recruit graduate students by talking 
about the project because of the need for secrecy (Slaughter & Leslie, 
1997) Lecturers and postdoctoral fellows saw academic capitalism as a 
factor complicating their prospects for academic careers, which they al- 
ready viewed as dim because of funding cuts and fierce competition for 
positions, particularly those with tenure They were uncertain as to what 
combination of traditional and new research initiatives would pay off 
“The magic mix of basic, applied, and commercial was elusive” 
(Slaughter & Leslie, 1997, p 170) 

On the industry side, Bowie (1994) claims that the major advantage of 
AIRs 1s their potential for improving corporations’ economic competi- 
tiveness in the global economy This advantage 1s secured by arrange- 
ments that give corporate funders first access to research results or the 
right of first refusal on exclusive patent licenses Drawbacks on the m- 
dustry side largely involve financial risk and can be managed in part by 
contractual language Different drawbacks of working with academics 
are revealed in interviews that Slaughter and Leslie conducted with staff 
members of a "university company" that oversees and controls entrepre- 
neurial activity within an Australian university The head of the company 
said, "Problems with faculty? How long have you got? They're pro- 
moted on research funds and papers published, and those two things 
don't assist me First, you don't want to publish information, you want to 
protect 1t, and they apply for a whole load of research funds and don't 
look at commercialization or at what's going to happen at the end of a re- 
search project" He continued, “A lot of academics are not commercial, 
and I wouldn't utilize them on any commercial project The majority 
I wouldn't allow out ın the real world I wouldn't let them deal with busi- 
ness and industry, they’re coming from a sheltered environment” 
(Slaughter & Leshe, 1997, p 148). Such an assessment suggests some of 
the problems that industry may encounter in working with faculty 


The Challenge: Maintaining Balance in Academy-Industry Relations 


Just as the contrasts evident among the competing misconceptions of 
the last section suggest that a balanced or tempered view of AIRs 1s ad- 
visable, so it is appropriate to see needed institutional and administrative 
responses to academic capitalism as a set of balances that need to be 
maintained The literature reviewed here suggests four important bal- 
ances that, 1f neglected, could derail AIRs' contributions to academia 
and society These balances are between research and the other aspects 
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of universities’ missions, between basic and applied research, between 
public and private claims on research, and between needs for adaptıng 
and maintaining norms of academic institutions 


Balancing Research and Other Aspects of Universities’ 
Missions 


Slaughter and Leslie describe important changes 1n professorial work 
that are due to capitalization Faculty spend more time applying for ex- 
ternal funding, and institutions commit more resources and support per- 
sonnel to helping faculty to manage grants, contracts, partnerships, tech- 
nology transfer, and other entrepreneurial activities (Slaughter & Leslie, 
1997) Etzkowitz and Webster describe the principal 1nvestigator 1n the 
sciences as the leader of a research team who 1s also “fund raiser, per- 
sonnel manager, publicity agent, and research director" (1998, p 38) 
The research team, they claim, operates as a “firm-like entity,” distin- 
guished from other firms only in the lack of a direct profit motive The 
evidence of the parallels between academic science and corporate work 
lies ın transferability “When professors move outside of the university 
to form a firm, their academic experience as entrepreneurs often stands 
them in good stead They negotiate with venture capitalists instead of re- 
search agency program managers, hire employees instead of recruiting 
students and post docs" (Etzkowitz & Webster, 1998, p 38) Faculty find 
ıt necessary to develop what Slaughter and Leslie call their "entrepre- 
neurial expertise," that 1s, their ability to recognize commercial poten- 
tial, to protect that potential, to cultivate commercial partners, and to ne- 
gotiate contracts and other agreements (1997, p 199) Faculty are 
willing to expend considerable efforts 1n these directions because they 
understand that “turning negotiations over to specialized groups will 
weaken their professional authority and undercut their market position" 
and that “entrepreneurship 1s the key to present and future institutional 
and cultural preference, approval, and legitimacy” (1997, p 200) 

What becomes of the rest of faculty members’ responsibilities while 
they are thus occupied? Evidence as to the actual relationship between 
time spent on entrepreneurial ventures and time spent on instruction and 
other university responsibilities 1s mixed (Fairweather, 1996) Faır- 
weather, however, sees a particular danger not only in time spent on en- 
trepreneurial activities but also in the potential for these activities to 
drive reward and prestige structures, to the detriment of instructional 
and service missions of universities Such detriment, actual and pro- 
jected, ıs described ın detail by Tudiver (1999, see Chap 9) Slaughter 
and Leslie go further “Perhaps our most keenly felt desire in writing 
this book was that the state and the electorate would become aware that 
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the decline m undergraduate education perceived to exist in public re- 
search universities 1s a natural, almost unavoidable outcome of the de- 
cline ın the share of revenues provided by government ın block grant 
form Reversing this trend will require greater state support, some way 
of inducing greater university responsiveness to the desires of the state, 
or some combination of the two” (1997, p 22) It 1s clear that industry 
funding 1s able to replace some of the block-grant money lost, but it 1s 
not able to cover all of the support for general university activities that 
the block grants provided 

The challenge for institutions 1s to find ways to exploit the opportuni- 
ties provided by commercialization while maintaining, even enhancing, 
their provision of instruction and service Doing so may lead institutions 
to greater internal or systemwide structural differentiation, with differ- 
ent units responsible for research and instruction It may involve paying 
closer attention to investment in instructional personnel, practices and 
technology to produce greater efficiency and effectiveness in instruc- 
tional outcomes It may in some cases require institutions to treat contri- 
butions to instruction and service as part of the costs to external parties 
of entering into AIRs 


Balancing Basic and Applied Research 


Much of untversity-industry collaboration takes place 1n disciplines 
that have a natural affinity to the market Slaughter and Leslie (1997) list 
the following fields as critical in global commercial competition com- 
puters, telecommunications, electronics, advanced materials, artificial 
intelligence, and biotechnology They then describe two current views of 
the relation between basic and applied research On the one hand, the 
two forms of research are viewed as seamlessly joined “Technoscience 
makes impossible the separation of science and technology, basic and 
applied research, discovery and innovation Technoscience 1s at once 
science and product It collapses the distinction between knowledge and 
commodity, knowledge becomes commodity” (1997, p 38) On the 
other hand, basic research 1s seen as not necessarily related to industrial 
innovation, which 1s seen as driven by research and development within 
businesses (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997) 

Interviews that Slaughter and Leslie conducted with faculty members 
tend to support the first view in that respondents did not see firm dis- 
tinctions between basic and applied research When pressed, intervie- 
wees described the difference in terms of prestige of the funding source 
and the review process, instead of ın terms of the work done They also 
did not perceive basic research as having greater social value than ap- 
plied research “Faculty did not think that creating knowledge for profit 
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contradicted their commitment to altruism and public service Instead 
they saw the market as a mechanism for distributing their discoveries to 
society" (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997, p 183) In a simular vem, Etzkowitz 
and Webster note that faculty tend to “layer” (1998, p 46) applied re- 
search onto a program of basic research, 1nstead of substituting the for- 
mer for the latter 

Why, then, 1s the balance between basic and applied research a con- 
cern ın discussions about AIRs? Arguably the most important reason 1s 
that basic research 1s often associated with long-term inquiry, whereas 
applied research ıs more likely to address immediate needs and prob- 
lems (Etzkowitz & Stevens, 1998) In this view, basic research 1s the 
long-range investment that ensures continuity 1n the expansion of human 
knowledge, corporate interest in problems of an applied nature shortens 
the perspective and relevance of research solutions The very reason that 
universities’ research has value to the corporate sector 1s that it takes a 
broader view of research problems than 1s typical 1n corporate research 
laboratories Neglecting basic research or failing to distinguish ıt from 
applied research compromises universities’ advantage over corporate 
R&D 

In some cases, arguments about basic versus applied research actually 
center not so much on whether the research 1s inquiry-driven or prob- 
lem-driven, but rather on who stands to benefit from the results Do the 
research results contribute to society ın general ın the form of expanded 
knowledge, or are they captured as benefits by private entities? Such ar- 
guments are at the core of the following balance 


Balancing Public and Private Interests 


As noted above, in the United States ıt was the Bayh-Dole Act that 
opened up opportunities for private enterprise to capture benefits from 
research that had been funded through public channels Tudıver draws on 
Canada’s history with AIRs to raise questions about the balance between 
public and private interests Though overstating the case somewhat 
(“Government now acts as a matchmaker to marry business and unıver- 
sity interests ın seamless research enterprises,” Tudiver, 1999, p 139), he 
presents concerns about the extent to which the private sector should 
benefit directly from public investment Comparing privatization ın 
higher education and ın other sectors, Tudiver argues, “University priva- 
tization 1s more subtle, and managed without formal changes m owner- 
ship Rather, value 1s transferred through licensing arrangements and 
partnerships Even though Canadian universities remain legally public, 
their resources are steadily more available for private gain” (1999, p 7) 
Tudiver continues, “[Universities] are on the verge of becoming centres 
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for private gain. Government and industry are cooperatıng to place this 
immense public asset into service for business Privatization does not 
increase the value produced by universities, 1t merely changes who gets 
the surplus by transferring valuable elements to investors who can cap- 
ture the value and turn a profit” (1999, p 11) Contributions to the social 
good, on which funding for public universities 1s based, are thus compro- 
mused when part of the investment in higher education pays off in private 
gain Tudiver further sees corporate involvement as constraining critical 
social research ın the public interest ın such areas as community devel- 
opment, taxation systems, income distribution, and welfare systems 

Such arguments, of course, ignore the considerable costs and risks in- 
curred by industry ın transforming the results of university research into 
marketable products and processes As Etzkowitz and Stevens put it, 
“Academic technology 1s so embryonic that the active involvement of 
the inventor is usually essential to 1ts further development” (1998, p 
223) Nonetheless, as academic capitalism pushes the limits of what so- 
ciety views as the rightful province of university activity, questions 
about the role and mission of higher education 1n relation to the private 
sector are bound to become more frequent and trenchant 

Another concern related to public and private interests has to do with 
faculty members’ status as entrepreneurs Under academic capitalism, 
faculty stand in a curious position They can be thought of as “state-sub- 
sidized entrepreneurs,” as Slaughter and Leslie describe them “Unıver- 
sity employees are simultaneously employed by the public sector and ın- 
creasingly autonomous from the public, corporate body They are 
academics who act as capitalists from within the public sector” (1997, p 
210) They are protected from the market, enjoy state subsidy of institu- 
tional infrastructure, and have autonomy ın and control over their work 
As entrepreneurial activities expand, there 1s some question as to how 
much protection can continue to reside in faculty members’ professional 
status and in the implicit social contract that accords them public sup- 
port in return for service to the public good (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997) 

Yet another concern related to private and public involvement in AIRs 
ıs common to all sectors that have undergone some degree of privatiza- 
tion To what extent should public funding for a public good like higher 
education be replaced by private funding, which 1s seen as more suscep- 
tible to the vagaries of the market and economic cycles? Bowie cites hıs- 
torical research that suggests that corporations are quick to cut funding 
to universities during economic downturns “The depression underlined 
1n dramatic fashion the dangers inherent ın a policy of relying upon ın- 
dustrial patronage for the support of research at educational institutions 
What had appeared initially as a natural and beneficial alliance of busi- 
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nessmen and applied scientists revealed ıtself ın the 1930s to be a tem- 
porary and unstable partnership” (John Servos, 1980, quoted ın Bowie, 
1994, p 12) 


Balancing Needs for Adapting and Maintaming Norms of 
Academic Institutions 


Running through the literature on academy-industry relations 1s fre- 
quent attention to norms, purposes, goals, and missions of higher educa- 
tion, 1n short, the 1mplicit understandings people have of what universi- 
ties and their faculty should do and how they should do 1t There 1s some 
sense of a shared understanding about the norms and purposes of higher 
education, but of course no general consensus AIRs have called many 
aspects of normative assumptions into question, but 1n very broad terms 
the three most frequently challenged by entrepreneurial activity have to 
do with the purpose of academic research, ownership of the results of 
academic work, and the service mission of universities. The charges that 
arıse when norms ın these three areas are perceived to be violated are, 
respectively, conflict of interest, secrecy, and conflict of commitment 

The purpose of academic research 1s often described 1n ideal terms as 
the pursuit of truth or the advancement of human knowledge It 1s un- 
likely that many academics see their everyday research ın these terms or 
as unfettered by the limitations of time, money, and energy When re- 
search initiatives appear to deviate widely from the ideal, however, the 
1deal serves as a reference point for describing how far afield the work 
has gone Etzkowitz, Webster, and Healey suggest that entrepreneurial 
activity can lead to "normative conflict between the expectations and 
standards of academia and those of private enterprise" (1998, p 13) 
They continue “Conflict of interest may be said to exist when an ındı- 
vidual 1s diverted from a group's broader goal to an ındıvıdual or private 
goal The issue arises most clearly when an individual [with] organiza- 
tion responsibilities seeks to gain a personal private profit through her or 
his position. Thus, íf the pursuit of disinterested knowledge 1s raised as 
the banner of the research university then the receipt of private profit for 
research pursued 1s ipso facto a conflict of Interest” (1998, p 13) Ac- 
commodations to the new realities of research funding and commercial 
involvement sometimes take the form of redefining the scope of faculty 
members' legitimate roles and responsibilities to 1nclude commercial ac- 
tivity (Etzkowitz, Webster, & Healey, 1998) Changing fundamental 
norms 1s a slow process, however, and no amount of redefinition will 
erase charges of conflict of 1nterest when entrepreneurial activity leads 
some faculty to put corporate or other financial interests above those of 
their university employers 
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A natural corollary to the proposition that academic research 1s the 
pursuit of truth 1s that the results of that search belong to all, and no re- 
strictions should be placed on their dissemination, beyond those neces- 
sary to confirm or certify their truthfulness Few corporations would be 
willing, however, to provide much funding for research that would be as 
freely available to their competitors as to themselves The usual contrac- 
tual condition 1s that, ın return for research funding, a corporation will 
have first access to results of that research The company might require 
that results be kept from publication for a matter of weeks or months to 
give 1t time to review them for development potential, or 1t might ınsıst 
on first right to a license on a patent on the results Sometimes publica- 
tion delays amount to minor 1nconveniences, but ın other cases commer- 
cıal control over the results of academic research leads to secrecy, a full- 
blown violation of the norms of openness and the free sharing of 
knowledge Balancing social and proprietary claims on knowledge 1s a 
particular challenge of academic capitalism 

Finally, universities traditionally argue for public support on the basis 
of their service mission, notably their service to the public good, ınclud- 
ing the provision of instruction. The professionalism of faculty 1s one 
expression of this norm “The social contract between professor and so- 
ciety suggests that 1f professors altruistically serve the public good 
rather than their own special interests, then 1n return they receive a mo- 
nopoly of practice which ensures them a decent livelihood as well as so- 
cietal respect" (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997, p 206) If faculty neglect their 
responsibilities in the areas of instruction and service 1n order to serve 
commercial 1nterests, then they will be subject to charges of conflict of 
commitment 

Institutions. balance their traditional commitment to these general 
norms, ın some form or other, with gradual evolution ın the ınterpreta- 
tion and enactment of the norms Feller (1997) suggests that normative 
evolution occurs through generational turnover, as faculty who were 
socialized to other versions of the norms retire and are replaced by pro- 
fessors whose normative views are more accommodating to commercial 
involvement One would hope, instead, that normative shifts would be 
the result of deliberate and thoughtful consideration of precedent and 
implications 


Building on the Current Literature Next Steps 


The three books addressed here are sophisticated and valuable analy- 
ses of academy-industry relations, especially the Slaughter and Leslie 
and the Etzkowitz et al volumes They are not the best sources of prac- 
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tical advice for administrators or policymakers, nor are they repositories 
of statistics on, for example, technology transfer and economic develop- 
ment Instead, they have moved the consideration of AIRs to a higher 
conceptual level by drawing connections among a wide variety of devel- 
opments that together constitute “academic capitalism" or the “capıtal- 
ızatıon of knowledge ” The challenge that continued expansion of these 
developments poses 1s for yet broader views of interconnections be- 
tween higher education and the corporate sector and for more appropri- 
ate theories by which to understand these 1nterconnections 

The hterature reviewed here acknowledges many different forms of 
what the Etzkowitz et al volume's subtitle calls “new intersections of 
industry and academia” The list includes, for example, contractual 
arrangements between a corporation and a university, technology 
transfer, strategic research alliances, and spinoff companies Despite 
the literature’s broader conceptualization of academic capitalism, its 
ptimary reference point remains the exchange of funding and research 
between a corporation and a university, or variations on this exchange 
All of the books mention other forms of academic-corporate interac- 
tion, but none of them fully explores the extent or implications of other 
forms 

Instructional capitalism, for example, 1s emerging as potentially more 
disruptive to the status quo of higher education institutions than research 
capitalism The marketing of distance education programs, sometimes 
through spinoff corporations, adds a different dimension to the commer- 
cialization of higher education It suggests that effects on students, not 
only graduate students who may have research-based ties with industry, 
but also undergraduates, have not been fully explored Student entrepre- 
neurship has also been overlooked Etzkowitz, Webster, and Healey 
(1998) mention one case of an undergraduate student who was jailed be- 
cause his university laid claim to an invention that he had patented and 
then brought criminal charges against him The proliferation of commer- 
cial enterprises, notably internet-based ventures, developed by college 
students increases the likelihood of further disputes in this area Wired 
magazine (March, 2000) tells the story of a Harvard undergraduate who 
maintained his student status largely to exploit the institution’s resources 
and prestige for the benefit of his cyber-companies Institutional entre- 
preneurship in providing goods and services through contractual 
arrangements with businesses also warrants further consideration 
Though such arrangements have existed for years, expansion of exclu- 
sive contracts increasingly has effects on student affairs and housing, 
athletics, campus events, and the development of campus community 
and identity Finally, individual-level entrepreneurship has not been 
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fully explored The most visible forms of academic-corporate interac- 
tion are those that involve agreements among institutions Individuals in 
universities sometimes have entrepreneurial ventures or connections to 
the corporate world that so far have remained “below the radar” of ana- 
lysts who focus on organization-level relations Consulting falls ın this 
category, of course, and has received considerable attention A faculty 
member held on retainer to a corporation for an annual fee in return for 
the corporation's first right to examine all of the professor's research 
publications falls outside the category of consultant 

Finally, the literature reveals analysts’ struggle to find appropriate 
theories by which to understand and explain academy-industry relations 
Etzkowitz, Webster, and Healey (1998) trace the evolution of models of 
academy-industry relations, from a unidirectional model of knowledge 
that flows from universities to 1ndustry, to "triple helix" models that em- 
phasize the continuing mutual interaction and influence of the university 
and corporate worlds Slaughter and Leshe (1997) employ various theo- 
ries ın their analyses macro-political economic theories to examine 
globalization, resource dependence theory, process theories of profes- 
sionalization, and theories ın the sociology of knowledge 

As useful as these theories prove ın the literature, there 1s a need to 
develop and employ models that can handle more fully the complexity 
of interorganization interaction. All of the models listed above focus on 
a single organization, or on a focal organization in relation to a set of ac- 
tors 1n 1ts environment, or on dyads of organizations None of them takes 
a set of interacting organizations as the level of analysis or the connec- 
tions among them as the object of analysis Most promising for the the- 
oretical development needed are recent developments 1n social network 
theory (Powell & Smith-Doerr, 1994) Not surprisingly, there 1s cur- 
rently significant interest among management theorists 1n the expansion 
of network theories to explain 1nterorganizational functions, because so 
much of any given corporation's interests are linked with those of many 
other organizations (see the proceedings of the 2000 Winter Conference 
of the journal, Organization Science) That universities are among those 
other organizations suggests the value of employing network theories to 
understand academy-ındustry relations 

Keeping up with the evolution of AIRs poses a considerable chal- 
lenge Even specifying what does and does not fall under the general 
category of academy-industry relation 1s complicated by continually 
emerging forms of interaction What 1s certain is that AIRs have effected 
irreversible changes on academic institutions What 1s equally certain is 
that new variations on AIRs will continue to change universities, with 
consequences that are virtually 1mpossible to predict 
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Colleges and Universities as Citizens, edited by Robert G 
Bringle, Richard Games, and Reverend Edward A Malloy 
Needham Heights, MA Allyn & Bacon, 1999 210 pp $28 00 


BARBARA JACOBY, University of Maryland 


Colleges and Universities as Citizens 1s a welcome and 
timely volume that critically examines from a variety of perspectives how and 
why institutions of higher education should accept Ernest Boyer's challenge to 
become engaged citizens of their communities The editors make it clear at the 
outset that their goal 1s to encourage and guide paradigmatic changes 1n how 
higher education defines and achieves excellence Their aspirations for excel- 
lence are squarely based on Boyer's assertion that colleges and universities can 
no longer afford to confine their scholarship to the ivory tower, that scholarship 
must be worthy not only 1n itself but also by service to the nation and the world 
Bringle, Games, and Malloy are far from naive regarding the scope and depth of 
the changes this reorientation of the goals of higher education would require 
They have assembled an outstanding roster of scholars to address the wide 
range of issues associated with such changes 

Although the editors and contributors are careful to root their various facets 
of the discussion of institutional citizenship ın the past, their reflections are 
very much of the present and the future In 1994 Russ Edgerton, the then-presi- 
dent of the American Association of Higher Education, announced the organi- 
zation's focus on the “engaged campus ” On July 4, 1999, a distinguished group 
of college presidents signed the "Presidents! Fourth of July Declaration on the 
Civic Responsibility of Higher Education,” 1n which they affirmed their belief 
that colleges and universities must not only engage in their communities but 
must be active perpetrators of democracy 

Because the volume's purposes are lofty and because the power to effect the 
pervasive Institutional change required to seriously accept Boyer's challenge 
lies at the highest levels of leadership, tts primary audiences are college presi- 
dents and academic administrators It 1s also of value to faculty who wish to be- 
come advocates and change-agents at their institutions and 1n their disciplines 
Others in the academy who support the idea of the engaged campus, such as 
service-learning educators, will find much of interest to them as well 

Each of the ten chapters 1s well organized and well grounded 1n conceptual 
frameworks, research, and historical analyses They are logically sequenced 
and related appropriately to one another 

Chapter 1, by the volume's editors, lays out the 1ssues and perspectives that 
provide a solid introduction to envisioning colleges and universities as citizens 
They are nght on target when they state that Mary Walshok, one of the contrib- 
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utors, goes to the heart of the matter by succinctly identifying the fundamental 
task that lies ahead if the mission, culture, and structure of institutions of higher 
education are indeed to change as they become more engaged “ ‘Universities 
must create new institutional mechanisms that can support these new forms of 
intellectual discourse and civic engagement’” (p 10) 

In Chapter 2, Charles E Gassick, a long-time associate of Ernest Boyer, re- 
views Boyer’s inspirational career and reminds us that the call for the engage- 
ment of education in the broader community was a hallmark of his leadership in 
every position he held Gassick reminds us that, for Boyer, engaging the cam- 
pus as citizen had many dimensions, but that highest on his agenda was remind- 
ing colleges and universities that the problems of urban life are extremely com- 
plex, that cities determine the future of this nation, and that the children and the 
schools of our cities must be of great concern to them 

Alexander W Astin, in Chapter 3, shares personal thoughts on how higher 
education can “become a major player ın reforming and revitalizing our falter- 
ing democracy” (p 32) He emphasizes that we cannot permit educational ex- 
cellence to be defined solely ın terms of resources and reputation, but we must 
focus instead on how effectively students are educated to be responsible cıtı- 
zens and to what extent society 1s well served He also urges the entire higher 
education system to model good citizenship internally by demonstrating that ıt 
treats underprepared students justly 

Based on a series of case studies that examine the alignment of academic en- 
vironment with mission at four-year institutions with a stated commitment to 
community engagement, Barbara A Holland examines in Chapter 4 the role of 
mission in institutional change She offers a mission-based approach to organı- 
zational change as a framework useful in initiating and sustaining change based 
on a campuswide understanding of institutional priorities 

In Chapter 5, Mary L. Walshok discusses strategies for building the infra- 
Structure necessary to support an engaged campus She outlines the practical 
steps colleges and universities must take convening capabilities across acade- 
mic disciplines and functional units, coalescing disciplinary expertise, commu- 
nity knowledge, and research and development resources to fill knowledge 
gaps, organize information, and clanfy issues, and organizing various capacı- 
ties to enhance program delivery, including leadership, space, support staff, 
communications, business functions, funding, and political support 

Chapter 6, by Edward Zlotkowski, discusses service learning as the peda- 
gogy of engagement He addresses service learning as a discipline-specific ac- 
tivity, the use of reflection, necessary academic support structures, and issues 
related to campus-community partnerships that undergird service learning 
Zlotkowskı presents his service-learning matrix, which eloquently captures the 
complexity and richness of service learning by conceptualızıng it as a field in 
which two axes ıntersect a horizontal axis ranging from academic expertise to 
concern for the common good and a vertical axis that ranges from the primary 
focus on the student to the primary focus on the community 

Case studies of seven diverse New England institutions that share a commit- 
ment to their surrounding communities provide informative insights into the 
role of faculty service enclaves In Chapter 7, Sharon Singleton, Deborah 
Hirsch, and Catherine Burack define service enclaves as groups of faculty and 
staff working on service initiatives in the community While service enclaves 
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take many forms, the authors identified six characteristics of enclaves that ın- 
dicate increased potential for institutronal change ın the direction of increased 
community engagement three dimensions of leadership (entrepreneurial, ad- 
vocacy, and symbolic), 1ntegration of faculty professional service with teach- 
ing and research, institutional support, flexibility, visibility, and institutional 
savvy 

William M Plater, 1n Chapter 8, explores engaging the campus as citizen one 
scholar at a time He explains that acting as an institutional citizen means more 
than merely aggregating the separate work of 1ndividuals, rather, 1t 1s a funda- 
mental and conscious act of clarifying institutional mission and implementing 
the mission of the engaged campus in research, teaching, and service 

Barbara L. Cambndge's Chapter 9 nghtfully asserts that responsible scholar- 
ship of engagement must 1nclude assessment for the purposes of accountability 
and improvement She examines assessment from the four perspectives through 
which higher education institutions exhibit their role as citizens students, fac- 
ulty members, institutional practices, and relationship to other institutions and 
Society 

The volume concludes with a chapter of final reflections by the editors They 
lay out several key 1ssues colleges and universities face 1n their quest to become 
engaged, including the facts that applied research 1s less valued than theoretical 
work and that movement of community engagement from the institutional mar- 
gins to the mainstream presents both risks and opportunities. They thoughtfully 
address the potential pitfall of viewing engagement as the short-term applica- 
tion of campus resources to solve a community problem Finally, they offer ten 
principles to guide future discussions and actions of the engaged campus 

Allin all, Colleges and Universities as Citizens 1s cogent, thorough, and per- 
suasive It contains a well-conceived balance of theoretical and practical per- 
spectives If I had to offer a critique, I would echo the authors’ acknowledgment 
that the volume focuses on the higher education side of the engagement equa- 
tion with considerably less emphasis on the complexities and resources of the 
community 


Building the Responsive Campus Creating High Performance 
Colleges and Universities, by William G Tierney Thousand 
Oaks, CA Sage Publications, 1999 171+ pp (Paper $21 95) 


KATHRYN M MOORE, Michigan State University 


This ıs the second book ın about as many years by author William G Tierney on 
the topic of organizational change 1n higher education. His other volume, The 
Responsive University. Restructuring for High Performance, appeared 1n 1908 
Each of these volumes, albeit from somewhat different angles, takes up the 
question How do we create 1n postsecondary organizations a change-oriented 
structure that focuses on responsiveness? For his latest volume Tierney strives 
to adapt the language and concepts of reengineering, high performance, and the 
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learning organization to the contexts and guandarıes of higher education The 
principal source for the central concept of reengineering 1s taken from Hammer 
and Champy's Reengineering the Corporation, published 1n 1993, but he draws 
also from Senge's (1990) work on learning organizations as well as from others 
on leadership and teamwork The book focuses in particular on the internal 1s- 
sues and dilemmas that faculty, administrators, and others will likely face if 
they take up the challenge of change To do this, Tierney draws largely upon his 
own work over the past fifteen years, which has involved case studies, ethno- 
graphies, and interviews on numerous campuses across the country 

The book 1s presented in six chapters with a substantial discussion of a “case 
for action” in the Introduction and some important glosses on using reengineer- 
ing in academia 1n a section at the end, called Frequently Asked Questions It 1s 
important to begin with the Introduction, because 1t 1s here that Tierney lays out 
the reasons why he believes the type of change entailed in reengineering 1s 
called for He includes brief but cogent discussions of several factors pressing 
on Institutions, including the decline ın resources, the changing workforce and 
workplace, the impact of various technologies, and the problematic state of the 
academic community itself He lays out five key principles or central commut- 
ments that he believes should guide the academy 1n its efforts to restructure in 
order to become more responsive and adaptive to the pressures he has de- 
scribed These include commitments to educational community, academic free- 
dom, access and equity, excellence and integrity, and inquiry The pressures he 
describes and the commitments he mentions are ones with which most acade- 
mics are familiar both ın the general academic media and ın the conversations 
and speeches they are likely to hear on their campuses 

Chapter 1, Organizational Redesign, discusses what reengineering 1s and is 
not when considered ın the context of colleges and universities rather than ın 
business and industry It presents some procedures that might be adapted to aca- 
demic settings and sets out three overarching goals for institutional transforma- 
tion These goals are student learning, faculty productivity, and organizational 
performance Tierney claims that reengineering 1s a philosophy that employs 
five ways of thinking about organizations These include systems analysis, ın- 
novation and experimentation, permeable organizational structures, cultural au- 
dits, and shared knowledge and ideology The chapter concludes with a bnef 
discussion of proposed structural elements of reengineering and suggests good 
practices involved ın carrying 1t out Curiously, the discussion of structural ele- 
ments devolves to such nonstructural processes as the use of soft projects and 
cultural audits 

Chapter 2 focuses on new kinds of leadership that the author believes will be 
required to successfully steer a reengineering effort He argues that the heroic 
leader model 1s outmoded and unlikely to succeed He poses several new forms 
of leadership largely drawn from some of the recent organizational develop- 
ment literature, which points to the need for leadership “at multiple levels and 
in multiple manners” and the use of teams The chapter concludes with a dis- 
cussion of what he calls “leadership by design,” giving attention to such com- 
ponents as mission, core values, and planning for change 

Chapter 3 1s a consideration of the problem of focus in colleges and universi- 
ties and a plea for including evaluation as a critical activity Drawing on a med- 
ical metaphor, Tierney argues that most colleges suffer from attention deficit 
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disorder ın that, for various reasons, they find it difficult to focus their actıvı- 
ties, much less to prioritize among them He argues for ongoing reflective as- 
sessment of the institutions’ goals, programs, and activities “Management by 
fact” 1s necessary, he believes, in order for all members of the institution to have 
a clear and unadulterated grasp of how it operates ın terms of effectiveness and 
efficiency (or fails to do so) 

Chapter 4, entitled Faculty Productivity and Organizational Culture, brings 
into focus the contending forces in many institutions between the faculty’s high 
need and expectation for professional autonomy and the rising discourse both 
within and outside the academy for greater accountability and productivity on 
the part of faculty with respect to the main dimensions of the institutional mis- 
sion Tierney argues here and 1n other works that although tenure should remain 
the bulwark of faculty work, the faculty itself must realize 1t has to provide clear 
and substantive information about what it ıs doing, how well ıt 1s doing it, and 
why it is important Further, he believes that such responses must not be merely 
pro forma, but must be understood as direct contributions to building healthy 
institutional cultures and responsive academic environments 

Chapter 5, The Chiaroscuro of Reform, uses a metaphor from art concerning 
the play of light and shadow to heighten awareness of the nuances involved in 
undertaking a reengineering process In other works about reengineering the 
term “paradox” 1s often substituted Tierney takes up such loaded concepts as 
power and control, strategy, communication, information, and incentives Un- 
like advocates of strategic planning and other externally oriented change 
processes, Tierney argues that the focus should be internal, on how the people 
within the institution determine to improve what they are doing 

Chapter 6 focuses on the need and promise of new forms of postsecondary 
education for the twenty-first century Tierney summarizes the reasons why 
such a difficult process as reengineering must be undertaken and reiterates the 
essential procedures and processes that should accompany such an effort 

The 1980s might be characterized as the decade of strategic planning, spear- 
headed by Mintzberg’s work ın business and industry and ın higher education 
by Keller’s book, Academic Strategy The Managerial Revolution in American 
Higher Education (1983) The 1990s may be characterized as the decade of the 
learning organization, spearheaded by Senge’s The Fifth Discipline (1990) and 
Hammer and Champy’s work on reengineering In higher education during this 
decade, we have seen books by Burton Clark, The Entrepreneurial University 
(1998), by Terry O’Banion, A Learning College for the Twenty-First Century 
(1997), by David Leslie and E K Fretwell, Wise Moves in Hard Times Creat- 
ing and Managing Restlient Colleges and Universities (1996), and the wry but 
trenchant book by George Dennis O'Brien, All the Essential Half Truths About 
Higher Education (1998) The works ın the former decade began the long, dıf- 
ficult process of understanding the need for change in higher education The 
works ın the current decade, while reiterating the forces pressing higher educa- 
tion institutions to change, focus more specifically on the internal processes and 
challenges of undertaking full-scale organizational change and transformation 
Building the Responstve Campus sits comfortably among the other books of 
this decade, focusing as ıt does on the inner workings of academic organıza- 
tions and particular challenges that must be faced ın order to succeed ın serving 
both new and traditional clienteles in the new century 
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However, 1f readers are expecting a careful translation to the academic world 
of the principles of reengineering as expressed by Hammer and Champy, they 
may be disappointed Although Tierney purports to have built his work on the 
framework of reengineering, the book is no direct translation but rather a rein- 
terpretation and, 1n some cases, a sharp departure from the principles offered by 
Hammer and Champy Tierney borrows the essential stance of reengineering, 
namely, that what 1s called for 1s not tinkering at the margins, but full-scale re- 
thinking and transformation of the essential structures and processes of the or- 
ganization However, where Hammer and Champy focus on processes aimed 
specifically at improving cost, quality, service, and speed, Tierney focuses es- 
sentially on faculty-oriented structures and the deeply embedded culture of aca- 
demic institutions He eschews more managerially driven aspects of the reengi- 
neering process for the more community-rooted processes of academic 
discourse and decision making even as he argues that some of these processes 
themselves must be changed Where many of the proponents of business reengi- 
neering focus squarely on the requisite skills and responsibilities of managers 
and leaders to initiate, direct, and support the change process, Tierney argues 
for multiple layers and forms of leadership and, ultimately, less rather than 
more administration as both an aim and a process requirement for academic 
reengineering 

As with much of the recent organizational development literature, the role of 
paradox and circularity that 1s endemic in many change processes 1s highlighted 
ın Tierney’s discussion as well But he fails to address an essential paradox of 
his version of reengineering how to foster transformational change 1n an acad- 
emic institution 1f that 1s not the cultural norm Is not some type of coercion m- 
volved? Can we truly imagine such transformative change arising from the 
heart of the academic community, meaning the faculty, with little other than 
themselves to urge 1t? Tierney appears to view culture, on the one hand, as a 
“structure” that can and must be altered, while, on the other hand, he believes it 
is the bedrock of any academic organization Culture may be audited as he rec- 
ommends, but how does an audit lead to the sort of transformative change he 
calls for without particular investments of time, energy, and resources on the 
part of skillful and determined change agents, be they faculty, administrators, or 
both? This he does not say 

If the reengineering argument went astray ın the business world, 1t was ın the 
estimates of the investments required of time, energy, and resources Instead of 
a turnaround horizon of 3—5 years, many now say 1t takes a minimum of 5—20 
years to truly transform a business Yet time remains a scarce resource in both 
industry and increasingly in academe If this 1s so, how then do reengineering 
efforts get launched, become rooted, and proceed toward their goal unless there 
1s a skilled leadership component at work, what Burton Clark refers to as “the 
strengthened steering core”? Tierney puts his faith in a much more diffuse no- 
tion of "leadership by design" that calls upon undefined teams and soft projects 
for the conduct of the essential reengineering work How does an academic 
community hope to coalesce around a set of redesigned goals and processes 
when the basic culture is so diffuse and inchoate? These are mysteries of acad- 
emtc reengineering the author has left for us to puzzle out 

Tierney 1s best when he is discussing the current dilemmas and challenges 
facing faculty and the potential kinds of emerging roles and responsibilities that 
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may be required He is passionate ın his defense of academic freedom and 
dispassionate 1n his analysis of tenure and its alternatives. But he finally places 
his hope for academic reform on a mildly instrumental device, the annual pro- 
fessional contract, as the key means to achieve the greater goals of academic 
commumty and mutual accountability Such a procedure, while certainly use- 
ful, even necessary and already in place in numerous institutions, seems a slim 
reed upon which to build a reformed academic profession for the twenty-first 
century 

In all, the book is an intriguing and thought-provoking contribution to the 
current decade of dialogue on how to go about the internal change process that 
strategic planning and the like foreshadowed more than a decade ago However, 
the book 1s uneven ın its treatment of essential features of a reengineering effort 
aimed at fundamental rethinking and radical redesign of the academy, spending 
as it does only four sentences on systems thinking but a whole chapter essen- 
tially 1n defense of faculty prerogatives Some readers outside of the academy 
will surely dismiss 1t as yet another version of academic navel gazing Those of 
us who are looking for any and all good and helpful ideas to aid our institutions 
and ourselves to make the shift to a twenty-first century academic workplace 
we would like to inhabit will be both heartened by the sincerity of Tierney’s aim 
and frustrated by the confusing messages he gives about how to go about this 
all-important undertaking 
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Universities and Globalization Critical Perspectives, 
edited by Jan Currie and Janice Newsom Thousand Oaks, 
CA Sage Publications, 1998 277 pp $62 00 ($29 95) 


The Globalization of Higher Education, edited by 
Peter Scott Buckingham, UK Open University Press, 
1998 134 pp (Paper £19 99) 


PHILIP G ALTBACH, Boston College 


Globalization 1s without doubt one of the slogans of the end of the twentieth 
century Like all slogans, this one is subject to overgeneralization and misuse 
These two books shed light on global and international trends in higher educa- 
tion At the same time, they confuse some of the issues involved, and are better 
at description than analysis We are indebted to these books for starting a dıa- 
logue on globalization 1n higher education Future analyses will tighten defini- 
tions and analysis It 1s not surprising that the editors of these volumes are not 
Americans, and that the debates reflect concerns m Australia, Canada, and Eu- 
rope rather than the United States Americans are always 1nsular when ıt comes 
to higher education (and many other things), and though the issues discussed 
here are quite relevant to the United States, for the most part the data come from 
other countries 

Globalization 1s not adequately defined ın either of these volumes— perhaps 
reflecting the newness of the topic as well as the different perspectives held by 
those concerned with understanding how global forces affect higher education 
The terms globalization and ınternatıonalızatıon are used ın these two books, 
and ıt 1s unclear where one starts and the other stops Many of the authors seem 
to see globalization as the impact of transnational trends ın the economy, ınfor- 
mation technology, science and scholarship, and other factors that affect higher 
education Everyone 1s subject to these global trends, although the ways 1n 
which countries, institutions, and even individuals react may vary Internation- 
alization is more related to specific policies and practices of academic 1nstitu- 
tions (and to some extent, national higher education agencies) concerning other 
countries, usually aiming at improving and extending the international links 
and programs and raising the consciousness of academic institutions The two 
ideas are very much linked Peter Scott, editor of The Globalization of Higher 
Education, m his concluding chapter, Massıficatıon, Internationalization, and 
Globalization, comes closest to providing good working definitions of these 
two concepts 

The authors 1n Universities and Globalization Critical Perspectives are, 1n 
general, quite critical of the impact of globalization They see the contemporary 
university increasingly driven by the market forces of the global economy and 
subject to the homogenization of these trends It is certainly the case that the 
trends that are discussed, including the increased power of managers in acade- 
mic institutions, the move of universities toward entrepreneurialism and the 
idea of the “service university” (which often 1s aimed at serving those who can 
pay for the services rather than the traditional ideal of public service), and oth- 
ers are all evident in many countnes Indeed, chapters in this book point out 
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how these trends affect different countries In this respect, Sheila Slaughter's 
chapter on National Higher Education Policies ın a Global Economy is a good 
example, for she links global economic trends to specific higher education de- 
velopments 1n Britain, the United States, and Australia 

It is certainly the case that there is a convergence of worldwide trends In 
higher education In many ways, the global economy makes itself felt world- 
wide The World Trade Organization, the European Union, the World Bank, and 
many other multilateral agencies affect higher education more and more di- 
rectly Several useful chapters in Universities and Globalization discuss the im- 
pact of NAFTA, the OECD, and the European Union on higher education The 
inclusion of higher education in multilateral treaties is a new development on 
the world stage and is an indication of the importance of higher education 1n the 
postindustrial world The worldwide trend toward a knowledge-based economy 
1s probably even more important, as 1s the development of mass higher educa- 
tion systems And it is not surprising that the country that organized a mass 
higher education system first, the United States, should be quite influential in 
terms of providing ideas that have been adapted elsewhere 

Both books focus on the new information technologies as a key factor in 
globalization The impact of computer-based knowledge systems, including the 
Internet, has profoundly affected higher education, and we are just as the begin- 
ning of the “information revolution” The use of English as the international 
medium of communication ın science and scholarship has been strengthened by 
the new technologies While some have argued that the Internet makes commu- 
nication more “democratic,” it is also the case that knowledge 1s increasingly 
centralized and that the ownership and control of data bases and other tools of 
the information age makes a great difference 

It ıs perhaps significant that ın both of these books developing and middle- 
income countries are considered ın just a few chapters Indeed, only South 
Africa and Mexico are considered at length The fact 1s that globalization af- 
fects the poorer countries most negatively The World Bank and multinational 
corporations have a greater impact on the poorest countries ın terms of 1mpos- 
ıng “condıtıonalıtıes” on loans à 

Both of these books provide a potpourrı of global and international issues ın 
higher education Some fit, while others do not A chapter on changes in Cana- 
dian universities In Universities and Globalization does not seem to be quite in 
place, while John Urry's “Contemporary Transformations ın Tıme and Space” 
in The Globalization of Higher Education discusses everything from refugees 
to world communications 1n a discussion that 1s not made directly relevant to 
higher education. Several chapters in The Globalization of Higher Education 
that focus on such “ınternatıonalızatıon” issues as the flows of students across 
borders are useful, as are considerations of programs of the European Union 
and the Commonwealth 

Universities and Globalization performs a valuable service by bringing a 
critical voice to the idea of globalism Too often, globalization 1s simply ac- 
cepted as a positive force, and little attention 1s paid to the negative elements 
Yet, many of the authors seem to confuse globalization with the inevitable con- 
sequences of mass higher education The Globalization of Higher Education 1s 
useful because ıt focuses on the practical aspects of higher education policy ina 
global context Many of the authors confused globalısm and ınternatıonalıza- 
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tion, despite efforts by Peter Scott and Jan Sadlak to untangle the concepts For 
American readers, these two books Introduce ideas that are not yet part of the 
mainstream 1n higher education 


Where's the Learning in Service-Learning? By Janet Eyler 
and Dwight E Giles, Jr San Francisco Jossey-Bass, 1999 
352 pp $28 95 


SUSAN R JONES, The Ohio State University 


Where's the Learning in Service-Learning? by Vanderbilt University re- 
searchers Janet Eyler and Dwight Giles, Jr , 1s exactly the kind of book those of 
us engaged 1n service learning have been waiting for The book reports on the 
findings of two national research projects that examined the impact of service 
learning on students and students' experiences with reflection. In combination, 
the results present compelling evidence and empirical support for the outcomes 
associated with well-designed service-learning programs, a missing base ın the 
growing field of service learning For those who are well acquainted with ser- 
vice learning, this book will affirm what we “know” from our own experiences 
by providing clear evidence of outcomes associated with student learning For 
those less familiar or even skeptical of the academic benefits, the findings pre- 
sent a persuasive case for the importance of service learning to higher education 
ın general, and student learning, ın particular 

The first study examined the impact of service learning on students as well as 
particular program characteristics on student outcomes A survey of over fifteen 
hundred students from twenty colleges and universities, conducted before and 
after a semester of service, provided the data In addition, interviews with sixty- 
six students at six colleges examined changes ın problem-solving and critical 
thinking abilities during the semester of community service The second study 
explored, through interviews with sixty-seven students, the nature of students’ 
experiences with reflection in service learning As the authors suggest, “These 
rich data sets, which focus on students’ assessment of their learning as well as 
the impact of service-learning on the way students think provide the oppor- 
tunity to determine what 1s powerful about service-learning” (p xvi) What the 
researchers found was that service Jearning does make a difference to student 
learning and that service learning characterized by certain program characteris- 
tics makes a bigger difference 

The organization of the book consists of six chapters on the outcomes asso- 
ciated with service learning and two concluding chapters on program character- 
istics and processes that increase the likelihood of producing outcomes and ef- 
fectiveness ın enhancing student learning The first chapter of the book sets the 
context by defining service learning and its significance to higher education and 
student learning and describes the research methodology used ın the two pro- 
jects Chapters two through seven describe the outcomes associated with ser- 
vice learning personal and interpersonal development, understanding and ap- 
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plyıng knowledge, engagement, curiosity, and reflective practice, critical think- 
ıng, perspective transformation, and citizenship. Chapter eight focuses on the 
program characteristics that made a difference 1n service-learning programs 
placement quality, application, reflection, diversity, and community voice The 
final chapter includes implications of the research for practice and offers nu- 
merous strategies and suggestions for the design and implementation of effec- 
trve service learning Each of the chapters on student outcomes provides an an- 
chor for the particular findings 1n existing research and literature, identifies the 
variables measured for each outcome (1e , elements of personal development 
included tolerance, personal efficacy, and leadership skill), the impact of certain 
program characteristics on each outcome (1 e , placement quality was a predic- 
tor of personal development as an outcome), and a summary of the findings for 
each outcome Every chapter also weaves together statistics, student reflections 
and quotations, and stories from the researchers’ own involvement 1n service 
learning 

The chapter on program characteristics that affect outcomes of service learn- 
ıng 1s particularly strong and could easily stand alone For those integrating ser- 
vice-learning components ın their courses, the information ın this chapter pro- 
vides clear guidance and direction about essential elements of design These 
findings suggest the importance of the nature of the work in which students are 
engaged, the critical element of written and verbal reflection, the need to apply 
course content to the service experience and vice versa, the role of the commu- 
nity In identifying the work to be done, and the opportunity for students to 1n- 
teract with people who are different from them This chapter also includes a 
helpful table that summarizes the relationship between program characteristics 
and service-learning outcomes, highlighting each program characteristic and its 
predictive ability for the measures of each outcome 

As noted by Alexander Astin ın the foreword to the book, “A particular 
strength of this book 1s that ıt focuses on both the outcomes and process of ser- 
vice-learning” (p xu) Indeed, the combination and integration of data on stu- 
dent learning outcomes and program characteristics 1s not only effective, but 
also persuasive It serves to anchor existing service-learning programs with em- 
pirical support as well as to inform future practice The book makes an ımpor- 
tant contribution to the literature on service learning by demonstrating the out- 
comes and benefits of service learning while providing research-based 
suggestions for program design and practice Where’s the Learning in Service- 
Learning? not only fills a void in the research on service-learning outcomes, 
but also contributes to the literature on higher education by adding to our un- 
derstanding of student learning and the student experience The book touches 
on other issues of concern to many in higher education, such as diversity, stu- 
dent retention, developing community, engaging faculty 1n the student experi- 
ence, and the relationship between the university and its surrounding neighbor- 
hoods 

For those familiar with service learning, there are few surprises ın the find- 
ings In fact, much of the material on reflection will be familiar to those who 
have read Eyler, Giles, and Schmiede’s A Practitioner’s Guide to Reflection in 
Service-Learning Student Voices and Reflections (1996) Because of the blend- 
ing of results of two different research projects into one comprehensive book, 
there were places where one might wonder where particular findings come 
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fiom Fo: example, in one chapter a reference 1s made to gathering 1nformation 
from students and faculty, when participants had previously been described as 
college students There 1s some repetition of material about program character- 
1stics and their relationship to outcomes, for this 1s covered ın each chapter on 
outcomes as well as in the chapter devoted to this relationship The examination 
of the 1mpact of certain program characteristics on predicting outcomes 1s one 
of the most important and unique findings of this work It could have been ın- 
troduced earlier 1n the book 1n a more direct and comprehensive way Overall 
however, the book 1s well written, engaging, and substantive It provides the 
first comprehensive empirical support for the outcomes associated with service 
learning 

Where's the Learning in Service-Learning? 1s an important book for the aca- 
demic community, including faculty and administrators It 1s a must-read text 
for all those interested ın service learning in higher education, particularly fac- 
ulty interested in integrating community-based learning into courses It will 
provide immense help to those needing to convince others of the validity, rigor, 
and appropriateness of service learning to the higher education enterprise The 
book will also be useful to those faculty and administrators involved ın the de- 
sign and implementation of service-learning programs And to all others ınter- 
ested in enhancing student learning, the findings 1n this book provide com- 
pelling reasons for consideration of service learning as a strategy that develops 
many of the outcomes about which higher education 1s most concerned critical 
thinking, leadership development, citizenship and social responsibility, intellec- 
tual curiosity, appreciation of differences, relationships with faculty, applica- 
tion of theory to practice, and retention 
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“A Boom in Academic Pork” the front-page headlines of the Chronicle of 
Higher Education proclaimed (July 23, 1999) After declining by more than 
60% from 1993 to 1996, congressional “earmarked” funds for colleges and unı- 
versities soared to a new record of $797 million in 1999 This news underscores 
the timeliness of James Savage’s comprehensive study of this topic A further 
recommendation might be the author’s prescient conclusion that, once the pres- 
sure of deficit reduction abated, congressional earmarking would balloon once 
again 
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At 1ssue here are the special appropriations to colleges and universities 
(singly or in combination) that are written into congressional appropriations 
bills These funds are designated for a very broad range of purposes, but a ma- 
jority of them support either studies of various sorts or academic facilities In 
the academic community they are viewed as a particularly unsavory kind of 
“pork” because the practice competes implicitly with the merit-based funding 
of science through regular channels, using peer review As with other unsavory 
practices that are common ın Washington, the perpetrators would prefer to keep 
their handiwork concealed from sight in the gargantuan labyrinth of the federal 
budget The opposition of the science community, however, has made academic 
pork a kind of cause celebre ın which the chief tactic of opponents 1s to expose 
the malefactors The Chronicle initiated publication of an annual list of recipi- 
ents, which is continued 1n the 1ssue cited above Far more than other forms of 
congressional pork, academic earmarks have excited a principled opposition, 
which has been answered with rather brazen apologetics from both practitioners 
and beneficiaries Interestingly, pork-barrel appropriations ın general seem to 
be on the wane, at least relative to the entire federal budget But academic pork 
only emerged in the early 1980s and remains a growth industry Obviously, 1t 
has many supporters One of the virtues of Savage’s study 1s that ıt explores this 
controversial topic from the perspectives of the chief participants 

For the scientific community, the existing system of federal funding for 
basic research based on the evaluation of competing proposals through peer re- 
view 1s both a hard-won achievement and the foundation of American scientific 
eminence It 1s a delicate flower that must be protected from any and all 
threats Thus, when the issue of academic earmarks surfaced ın 1983, the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities became the most vigorous opponent Al- 
though criticized as the mouthpiece of those universities that benefited most 
from merit funding, the AAU at least kept the pressure up for the remainder of 
the decade In one sense 1t succeeded—the National Science Foundation and 
the National Institutes of Health, which support the core of basic academic re- 
search, remained largely untainted by earmarks But the AAU ultimately lost 
the war, 1ts cause considerably compromised by AAU members with hands in 
the pork barrel 

The motivation of individual universities is complex Only a few were as 
brazen as Boston University, whose president, John Silber, denigrated the peer- 
review system as an old-boys club and claimed that earmarks were necessary 
for non-club members to participate in federally supported science This spe- 
cious argument 1s still invariably invoked to justify the most egregious pork A 
more respectable rationalization blamed the elimination of federal programs 
supporting scientific facilities Earmarks thus were portrayed as substitutes for 
what the government ought to have been doing anyway This argument was co- 
gent enough to elicit a facilities program at NSF, but ıt was too little and too ng- 
orous to stem the tide of earmarks A more fundamental problem was that uni- 
versities often did not see earmarks as part of peer-reviewed science More than 
half the value of earmarks was channeled through the departments of Defense 
and Agriculture, where most R&D funding 1s not allocated by peer review 
Other earmarks came through agencies that supported no research Savage 
shows that some earmarks actually forced cutbacks in legitimate support for 
science, but they were the exceptions Most earmarks resemble a victimless 
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crime—robbing funds that otherwise would have been used for some remote, 
unidentifiable purpose 

Particularly obnoxious to the academic community 1s the practice of hiring 
lobbyists, chiefly Cassidy and Associates, to secure earmarks This practice was 
sure evidence of malıce and forethought But lobbying 1s a fact of life around 
the Capitol, and these firms provided good value for their fees (typically 
5%-10% of the appropriation) The lobbyists first packaged the earmark with 
an attractive title suggesting a laudable civic purpose Whether or not this was 
necessary, ıt undoubtedly assuaged the consciences of all concerned Most ım- 
portant, lobbyists employ their connections to get key committee chairmen to 
include the earmark 1n an appropriations bill This step 1s absolutely crucial and 
can scarcely occur without insider help Lobbyists can ingratiate themselves 
with insiders in ways that universities cannot, namely by writing checks to con- 
gressmen 

The appropriation of federal funds 1s a Constitutional responsibility of Con- 
gress, and most members would bristle at the suggestion that this prerogative 
ought to be curtailed 1n any way (such as forbidding pork) In fact, the line-1tem 
veto, one of several intended antidotes, was declared unconstitutional Never- 
theless, academic pork 1s largely the handiwork of relatively few congress- 
men—the members and especially chairmen of the Appropriations Committee 
and its ten subcommittees For them, pork 1s power within Congress and a pow- 
erful tool for reelection as well It 1s precisely this feature of the academic pork 
barrel that ultimately undercuts any defense of the practice 

Reading the nine pages of 1999 earmarks ın the Chronicle, one might easily 
conclude that the ends are praiseworthy, even 1f the means are not However, the 
distribution of these funds 1s guided by no principle, no policy, no public pur- 
pose It is determined by the power and willfulness of certain members of the 
Appropriations Committee. Does ıt help weaker universities advance their re- 
search ambitions? Does 1t remedy the need for scientific facilities? This chaotic 
process is unconnected to such considerations. Loma Linda University and 
Wheeling Jesuit University (big winners in 1999) are distinguished from the 
other 3000 colleges and universities by their political influence rather than any 
special need If further proof be needed, note that there 1s no accountability for 
these funds no budgets to submit, no proof that the funds have been spent for 
the ostensible purpose, and no final report of results The irony for anyone who 
has ever had a federal grant could scarcely be greater 

James Savage has written a thorough and balanced account—more balanced 
than this summary—of a small but festering issue The situation he describes 
presents a dilemma for institutions of higher education. Should they, realisti- 
cally, acquiesce 1n the corruption and attempt to obtain funds that they would 
not otherwise receive? Or should they, idealistically, refrain from the practice 
and refuse to seek tainted funds? Realısts seem to outnumber ıdealısts ın Amer- 
ican higher education by a wide margin, which makes the idealistic position ın- 
creasingly untenable Thus, the ultimate casualty 1n this sad tale 1s the belief in 
the possibility of honest government 
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No Neutral Ground Standing by the Values We Prize in 
Higher Education, by Robert B Young San Francisco 
Jossey-Bass, 1997, 246 pp $34 95 
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As members of the academy—students, faculty, professıonal staff, admınıstra- 
tors, presidents, and members of governing boards— reexamine the place and 
purpose for higher education 1n society, Young reminds us that such examina- 
tion ought to begin with the foundation on which higher education 1s built 
that of values and valuing He examines the relationships between what one 
values and how one works and lives 1n a style that 1s 1ntellectually and aes- 
thetically meaningful Anyone involved ın creating environments for learning 
and human development would benefit from reading this volume It would be 
particularly fruitful to read this text with partners among whom there are 
global thinkers who contribute to understanding the breadth of the nature of 
values and pragmatic thinkers who contribute to the translation of such values 
into practice 

Young prefaces his text with a question much in need of an answer by those 
who work 1n higher education. "What do we most prize?" In the first chapter of 
Part 1 he then offers suggestions for what we ought to prize and in the 
remaining chapters of Part 1 explores the seven essential values of the academy 
service, truth, freedom, equality, ındıvıduatıon, justice, and community He 
interprets each of these values in their relationship to both scholarship 
and democracy, arguing that these ought to be ınseparable ın the work of 
academicians 

In Part 2 Young addresses extant and emerging challenges to the essential 
values of the academy, admonishing readers that neglecting to engage students 
In the ideas and practices of valuing 1s a grave disservice to society. He further 
invites his readers to reflect upon the “challenger values” of spirituality and 
aesthetics, how these are important to the development of mature persons, and 
how spirituality and aesthetics have become of lesser importance to, and ınvısı- 
ble aspects of, the university community 

At this juncture, Young moves to Part 3 of his work, Advancing the Values 
We Prize, ın which he describes the interaction of developing identity and de- 
veloping integrity as people mature In this latter part, Young intentionally 
makes an argument for moving from the theoretical into applied practice, a dy- 
namic that allows all in the academy to discover the relationships between what 
1s studied ın the classroom and ın other settings and the way each student, fac- 
ulty member, professional staff member, administrator, and so on, lives and 
works on a daily basis 

It 1s only 1n the last century, the author reminds his readers, "that emotions 
and spirit have been separated from the discovery and study of knowledge" (p 
146) The factionalization and fractionalization inherent ın today’s education 
inhibit the development of the whole person, and Young, along with others, 
calls for an intense examination of how, through an understanding of the values 
held by members of the academy, a new unity may be forged He ıs not alone m 
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this effort In the National Endowment for the Humanities report, To Claim a 
Legacy (Bennett, 1984), there were similar calls for the development of values- 
based curncula Palmer ın The Courage to Teach (1997) and Wilson in Con- 
silience The Unity of Knowledge (1998) both recognize the forces that separate 
science from fine arts, teacher from student, and colleague from colleague 
What Young offers 1s of great value The challenge 1s to recreate, from human- 
created opposites, a new integrated wholeness on campus This 1s more than a 
theory-to-practice model, 1t 15 a model 1n which participants are asked to exam- 
ine closely the values that inform the model-makers and drive the practitioners 
as they implement the plans derived from the model 

The task to which Young challenges all members of the academy 1s a daunt- 
ing one, one requiring substantıve changes ın the dynamics and structure of the 
higher education community. It requires trusting and engaging 1n a different 
style of leadership, that of the transformational leader who acts with integrity 
and 1s capable of using the right values when acting (p 189) As does Palmer, 
Young calls for courage, openness, and deep dialogue among all who partici- 
pate ın the creation of the higher education environment He reminds the reader 
of the 1mportance of developing 1n youths, and 1n others, character, discern- 
ment, integrity, an appreciation of beauty, and spirituality He asserts, using a 
quote by Jobn Gardner (1961), that "spiritual people place themselves at the 
service of values that transcend their own ındıvıdualıty” (p 148) Young hopes 
that those 1n the academy will become more spiritual people 

Bannıng (1981) suggested, in his positing use of an ecological model ın 
higher education, that one ought to consider adapting oneself and/or the envi- 
ronment rather than seemingly always ınsıstıng that students or others be 
changed to fit the existing environment. What Young has done 1s to move the 
creation of environments ın which people create themselves to a higher level, 
a level in which what 1s truly and deeply valued 1s again made visible and 1s 
used as a guide for practice There could be much value derived from an open 
discussion of Young's 1deas among all members of the academy, particularly 
at a ime when there seems to be so much insularity and isolation among peo- 
ple as well as uncertainty of purpose Excerpts of Young's text could be used 
ın working with first-year students to awaken them to the possibilities inher- 
ent ın their belonging to a community of scholars, passages could be used to 
encourage dialogue among faculty about what 1s true and good, and Insights 
gained ın reading the text could be used by administrators to describe to varı- 
ous publics how decisions that affect the community are reached Young 
avoids the temptation of closing his work with a neatly wrapped conclusion 
Instead he ınvıtes his readers to further explore the consequences of remain- 
1ng neutral as well as to seek, 1n the company of others, those values that are 
most prized at each institution of learning and can be used to give purpose to 
one's daily work 

Young's No Neutral Ground 1s a refreshing call to honor, to the honor of 
being a student, a wonderful and ancient word, rather than a customer, to the 
honor of being a professor, also an important and sacred calling, and to the 
honor of living and working ın the service of others It 1s important reading for 
all who care deeply for higher education, democratic governance, citizenship, 
scholarship, and human potential 
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The past two decades witnessed some fundamental 
changes ın American postsecondary educational finance (McPherson & 
Schapiro, 1991, 1998, Orfield, 1992, St John, 1994, Slaughter & Leslie, 
1997) The federal government shıfted the means of fulfilling the com- 
mitment to equal opportunity ın postsecondary education from primarily 
using grants to mainly using loans (St. John, 1994) State support for 
public colleges and universities decreased as an overall trend across the 
United States (Callan & Finney, 1997) This policy shift at the state level 
was alleged to lead to the sustained 1ncrease 1n the tuition charges 1n 
public institutions (Paulsen, 1991) At the institutional level, concerns 
about student enrollment have triggered the bidding war 1n recruiting 
and retaining academically well-prepared students Thus, tuition pricing 
and the awarding of financial aid increasingly play the role as institu- 
tional levers ın enrollment management (McPherson & Schapiro, 1998) 
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As a result of these policies, the burden of paying for college was 
shifted from the general public to individual students and their families 
(Callan & Finney, 1997, Mumper, 1996) Educational attamment for mı- 
nonty and low-income students 1s a particularly important issue m the 
new financing environment (Baker & Vélez, 1996, Carter & Wilson, 
1996, Orfield, 1992) On the one hand, numerous studies suggest that 
minority students are competitively disadvantaged ın access to higher 
education, choice of colleges, and degree completion 1n American post- 
secondary education (Baker & Vélez, 1996, Carter, 1999, Carter & Wil- 
son, 1996, Castle, 1993, Pascarella & Terenzını, 1991) On the other 
hand, economists consistently confirm the high earning premium of col- 
lege degree recipients 1n the labor market compared to nonrecipients 
(Becker, 1992, Murphy & Welch, 1992, Leslie & Brinkman, 1988) If 
the policy changes have disproportionally negative effects on educa- 
tional attainment of minority students, then the economic and social 
well-being of minority students and society as a whole will inevitably be 
imperiled 

Previous studies confirmed that students indeed respond to college tu- 
ition prices and financial aid awards (Heller, 1997, 1999, Leslie & 
Brinkman, 1988) Research also indicates that mınorıty students are 
more sensitive to prices and less willing to use educational loans 
(Kaltenbaugh, St John, & Starkey, 1999, St John, 1991, St John & 
Noell, 1989) Further understanding of the influence of financial aid 
awards on persistence by diverse groups can help inform policymakers 
and institutional administrators about strategies that can equalize oppor- 
tunity and improve institutional diversity 

This study assesses the impact of policy shifts in financial aid in a 
state higher education system on within-year persistence by different 
racial/ethnic groups There are strong theoretical arguments that ability 
to afford continuous enrollment 1s best measured within year (Carroll, 
1987, Dresch, 1975) Traditional college-age students often reflect on 
the academic and social aspects of their college experience between 
years, when they return home, which 1s a good reason why some re- 
searchers consider year-to-year persistence (Pascarella & Terenzını, 
1980, 1991) However, analysts who have compared within-year and 
year-to-year persistence models have found that the within-year 1s gen- 
erally better at measuring the effects of student aid (Somers, 1992, 
Somers & St John, 1997), but both approaches have value This article 
examines student within-year persistence 1n a state public higher educa- 
tion system We focus on persistence of African Americans and Hispan- 
ics, and use White students as a comparison group Specifically, we try 
to answer these research questions (1) Did changes ın the combination 
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of federal and state aid programs affect the adequacy of financial aid 
awarded to students from diverse groups in persisting 1n the state higher 
education system? and (2) Were there other factors that could help un- 
derstand the disparity ın aggregate persistence rates among racial/ethnic 
groups? 


Research Approach 


The Indiana Commission for Higher Education's Student Information 
System (ICHE-SIS) provided comparable, accurate enrollment and fi- 
nancial aid information In order to examine the possible influence of 
policy shifts 1n financial aid awarding on student persistence, three co- 
horts of full-time resident undergraduate students enrolled ın Indiana’s 
four-year public institutions (of the academic years 1990—91, 1993—94, 
and 1996-97) were selected and examined For the analyses of African 
Americans and Whites we used random samples of full-time resident 
students enrolled in the fall terms of these academic years For Hispan- 
1cs, all full-time resident students without missing values for the varı- 
ables 1n the models were 1ncluded in the analysis We compared the ef- 
fects of financial aid packages on student persistence for three different 
racial/ethnic groups to gain insights about the adequacy of financial aid 
awarded to students from diverse groups over time Further, 1n connec- 
tion with results from other studies using the same database, we drew 1n- 
sights to understand the disparity in the aggregate persistence rates 
among racial/ethnic groups 


Model Specification 


This analysis used a model for assessing the effects of student aid that 
was originally proposed by St. John (1992) and was tested 1n a series of 
studies (St John, 1998, 1999, Somers, 1992, Somers & St John, 1997) 
These analyses 1ndicate that extant student record systems are reliable 
data sources for studying the impact of student aid The outcome vari- 
able 1s whether or not students persisted through the entire academic 
year Past studies have demonstrated that within-year persistence 1s an 
appropriate outcome measure 1n assessing the effects of financial aid 
(Somers, 1992, St. John, 1999) Students who enrolled 1n the fall semes- 
ter and then reenrolled or graduated 1n the spring semester were counted 
as persisters, otherwise, they were counted as nonpersisters The model 
1n this study treats within-year persistence as a function of 


* Student background (age, ethnicity, dependency status, and ın- 
come), 
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* College experience (college grades, type of institution attended, 
housing status, and year 1n college), and 

° Financial aid (an aid packages model was used 1n this article be- 
cause of uncertainties about the amounts of aid reported ! In this 
analysis the effects of the receipt of each type of aid package 1s 
compared to the effects of not receiving aid) 


The dichotomous characteristics of the outcome variable are observed 
1n the coding scheme, where the outcome of student persistence 1s coded 
as 1, whereas nonpersistence 1s coded as 0 Logistic models were 
adopted 1n data analysis (Aldrich & Nelson, 1986, Cabrera, 1994, Long, 
1997) Logistic regression provides an appropriate statistica] method for 
analyzing how a set of variables 1n a logical model influences the proba- 
bility that a particular educational choice will be made (Cabrera, 1994) 
In the logistic models, males were compared to females and self-sup- 
porting aid applicants were compared to others (dependent aid appli- 
cants and non-aid applicants) ? Further, aid applicants 1n four income 
categories were compared to students who did not apply for aid Break- 
ing this group into income categories provided a method of controlling 
for the relative levels of need The four 1ncome categories used 1n our 
analyses varied across the four years Our analyses divided the students 
with reported 1ncomes into four quartiles, an approach compatible with 
prior studies (St John, 1999, Somers, 1992) The four ıncome quartiles 
were determined using the statewide income classification for all stu- 
dents 1n each respective year ? 


* 1990—91 less than $8,742 (low), between $8,742 and $19,667 
(lower middle), between $19,667 and $34,100 (upper middle), and 
over $34,100 (high), 

* 1993—94 less than $6,903 (low), between $6,903 and $20,225 
(lower middle), between $20,225 and $37,292 (upper middle), and 
over $37,292 (high), and 

* 1996—97 less than $14,740 (low), between $14,740 and $33,068 
(lower middle), between $33,068 and $58,047 (upper middle), and 
over $58,047 (high) 


Moreover, we controlled for the variables related to college experi- 
ence, an appropriate strategy 1n light of our goal to assess the direct ef- 
fects of student aid Grades were coded nto a set of design variables that 
compared students who received below-C grades, C grades (2 0 to 2 5), 
and A grades (above 3 5), to students who had B averages (greater than 
25 to 35) We compared students attending research university cam- 
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puses to students attending other four-year campuses Students who 
lived on campus were compared to students who lived off campus 

Finally, we used the aid package approach ın specifying the aid varı- 
able Because only the amounts of aid received by students were re- 
ported ın ICHE-SIS, this leaves uncertainty about the amounts of aid 
awarded to students who departed So we adopted the aid package model 
in this study Students who were recorded receiving financial aid from 
federal, state, or institutional sources were categorized as receiving 
grants only, loans only, grants and loans, and other packages, and were 
compared to students who did not receive aid Grants students received 
could be merit-based, but mostly are from need-based programs by the 
federal government, state, or institutions 

Change ın probability measures (delta-p statistics) were calculated 
and presented instead of beta coefficients for the variables in each of the 
logistic models according to the method proposed by Peterson (1985) 
and recommended by Cabrera (1994) For dichotomous variables the 
delta-p statistics provide a measure of the extent to which the outcome 1s 
likely to change 1f the individual has the characteristics being measured 
For example, 1f the aid package of grants only 1s significant and the 
delta-p ıs 0 09 as ın 1996—97 for African Americans, this can be inter- 
preted to mean that African American students who received financial 
aid in the form of grants only were nine percentage points more likely to 
persist than otherwise average nonrecipients (Table 2) 


Limitations 


Several limitations should be kept in mind when interpreting the find- 
ings from this study First, our analysis in this study helped to examine 
the effects of financial aid programs on student persistence ın a state 
public higher education system, but may limit the generalizability of the 
findings In many aspects, Indiana’s postsecondary education system 1s 
different from other states It 1s one of a few states where commitment to 
funding student aid was maintained over the decade (Hossler & Schmit, 
1995, Hossler, Schmit, & Vesper, 1999) Further, Indiana 1s not as ethni- 
cally diverse as the nearby states of Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio 
(Hossler, Schmit, & Vesper, 1999), which may ın some way affect the 
racial/ethnic differences documented 1n this study 

A second limitation 1s that we do not have comprehensive measures of 
academic and social integration However, we include sufficient controls 
for academic experience (1 e , college grades) to assess the direct effects 
of student aid Further, the workable models approach (St John, 1992) 
does incorporate data on income, which 1s needed to assess the direct ef- 
fects of student aid (St. John, Cabrera, Nora, & Asker, 2000) 
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A third lımıtatıon of these analyses 1s that we lack measures of stu- 
dent performance ın hıgh school Fortunately, we do have good mea- 
sures of college grades and, ın general, hıgh-school and college perfor- 
mance are correlated and have sımılar effects (St John, Kirshstem, & 
Noell, 1991) Indeed, researchers have found that when college grades 
were ıncluded for a freshman sample, student standardızed test scores 
(Ge, SAT scores) do not have a sıgnıficant ınfluence on wıthın-year per- 
sıstence by freshmen (St John, Hu, Sımmons, & Musoba, 2001) There- 
fore, we do not expect this data problem to limit the model's viability ın 
estimating the direct effects of student aid 


Findings 


For each ethnıc/racıal group, we examined the trends of student char- 
acteristics and financial aid awards as well as the impact of aid pack- 
ages The trend analysis considers the characteristics of full-time stu- 
dents that could influence persistence, as well as trends ın financial aid 
awarding These trends are important because ıt 1s possible that both 
changes 1n student characteristics and changes 1n prices and price subsi- 
dies could influence the decline 1n the within-year persistence rate 


Persistence by African American Students 


Trends The descriptive statistics on student characteristics and finan- 
cial aid trends for African American students across three academic 
years are presented ın Table 1 The persistence rate for African Ameri- 
cans declined slightly ın the early 1990s, from 87 2% ın 1990-91 to 
86 0% ın 1993—94 and to 85 9% ın 1996-97, with a total drop of 13% 
over sıx years 

There was a slıght ıncrease ın the percentage of males among all 
African Americans over time The analysis of famıly income for African 
Americans reveals that the percentage of African Americans who did not 
report their family income4 was highest ın 1993—94 (20 6% vs 16 296 1n 
the other two years) College academic achievement for African Ameri 
cans increased slightly ın 1996—97, the proportion of students gaining C 
averages and below-C averages decreased, and the proportion of stu- 
dents receiving B averages and A averages increased The percentage of 
African Americans enrolled 1n research universities declined 

The percentage of non-aid recipients was 11 096 m 1990—91, 16 6% 
in 1993—94, and 13 0% ın 1996-97 Key trends ın aid packages for 
African American students were (1) a decline in the percentage of re- 
cipients of grants only (to 19 6% ın 1996—97 from 34 7% ın 1990—91) 
and of other packages (to 13 596 1n 1996—97 from 16 496 1n 1990—91), 
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TABLE 1 
Trends of Student Characteristics and Financial Aid for African American Students 
1990-91 1993-94 1996-97 

Varıable % Mean % Mean 9b Mean 
Gender 

Male 357 373 385 

Female? 643 627 615 
Age 

Age (years) 219 224 223 
Dependency 

Self-supporting 250 276 274 

Dependent & nonaid applicant? 750 724 726 
Income 

Low income 300 237 338 

Lower middle 231 239 258 

Upper middle 179 169 140 

Hıgh ıncome 127 148 102 

Nonaid applicant? 162 206 162 
College GPA 

Below C 315 320 307 

C average 364 358 323 

B average? 307 305 342 

A average 15 17 28 
Institution Type 

Research university 497 477 469 

Other four-year? 503 523 531 
Student Level 

Freshman? 334 322 36 6 

Sophomore 26 6 246 211 

Junior 171 170 177 

Senior 229 262 245 
Housing Status 

On-campus 379 328 322 

Other? 621 672 678 
Aud Packages 

Grants only 347 240 196 

Loans only 42 69 113 

Grants and loans 337 367 427 

Other package 164 157 135 

No aid? 110 166 130 
Persisting (%) 872 860 859 


N 3,540 4,882 4,828 


3Indıcates the uncoded variable in the sets of design variables used ın the logistic regression models 


and (2) an increase m percentage of students receiving loans only (to 
11 3% ın 1996-97 from 4 2% in 1990-91 and grants and loans (to 
42 7% in 1996—97 from 33 7% in 1990-91) 


Persistence analysis There were some differences ın the influence of 
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background variables on persistence in 1993—94 compared to the other 
two years (Table 2) Male African American students were 2 7 percent- 
age points less likely to persist than females Low-1ncome students were 
less likely to persist compared to students who did not report family 1n- 
come African American students at research universities were 4 7 per- 
centage points less likely to persist than were those ın other four-year 1n- 
stitutions In addition, older students ın 1993—94 and 1996—97 were less 
likely to persist 














TABLE 2 
The Impact of Aid Packages for African American Students 
1990-91 1993-94 1996-97 
Variable Delta-P Sig Delta-P Sig Delta-P Sig 
Gender 
Male 0 016 — 027 * 0 003 
Age 
Age — 002 —0 006 *** —0 008 *** 
Dependency 
Self-supporting -0 015 0 000 0 008 
Income 
Low 1ncome —0 001 -0 125 *** —0 043 
Lower middle 0021 -0 052 —0 027 
Upper middle 0032 -0 045 -0 074 
High income 0 029 0 007 ~0 033 
College GPA 
Below C —0 460 *** —0 493 *** —0 434 *** 
C average —0 096 *** —0 092 *** —0 073 *** 
A average —0 005 0 007 —0 140 ** 
Institution Type 
Research university —0 019 —0 047 *** —0 023 
Student Level 
Sophomore 0 006 0 024 0012 
Junior 0053 *** 0065 *** 0053 *** 
Senior 0059 *** 0089 *** 0 096 *** 
Housing Status 
On-campus —0 027 -0 024 0016 
Aid Type 
Grants only 0030 0 068 *** 0 090 *** 
Loans only 0051 0 066 * 0 108 *** 
Grants and loans 0060 * 0 100 *** 0 110 *** 
Other package 0 087 0 109 *** 0111 *** 
Baseline P (%) 872 860 859 
R2 0124 0158 0143 
-2 Log L 2239 7 31193 31773 
Pct cor pred (%) 872 864 864 
N 3,540 4,882 4,828 





*Beta sigmficant at 0 05 Oo **Betasıgnıficantat001 — ***Beta significant at 0 001 
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There were also common findings across years Lower college acade- 
mic achievement (below-C or C average grades) was significant and 
negatively associated with persistence The otherwise average student 
receiving a below-C average was substantially (between 43 and 49 per- 
centage points) less likely to persist Further, a student with a C average 
was somewhat (between 7 to 9 percentage points) less likely to persist 
The otherwise average student with an A average was also less likely to 
persist in 1996—97 5 Juniors and seniors were more likely to persist than 
freshmen, while sophomores did not differ significantly from freshmen 

The analysis of the aid packages reveals an increase ın the efficacy of 
aid packages (size of delta-p) for African Americans In 1990-91, the 
statistically nonsignificant coefficients for aid packages such as grants 
only, loans only, and other packages suggested that recipients of these 
three packages persisted as well as non-aid recipients However, recipi- 
ents of packages with grants and loans were more likely to persist than 
non-aid recipients In the other two years, the average recipient of any 
type of aid package persisted better than the otherwise average non-aid 
recipient. The sizes of delta-p statistics for each type of financial aid 
package increased over time, suggesting the effects of financial aid on 
student persistence increased across these three years for African Amer- 
ican students 


Persistence by Hispanic Students 


Trends Student characteristics and financial aid trends for Hispanic 
students across three academic years are presented in Table 3 The per- 
sistence rate for Hispanic students declined 6 2% over six years, from 
93 5% 1n 1990—91 to 89 4% in 1993—94 and to 87 3% 1n 1996 —97 

There was a slıght decrease ın the percentage of males among all His- 
panics over time In 1993—94, a substantial higher proportion of Hispan- 
ics did not report their family income (38 2% ın 1993—94 in contrast to 
26 2% 1n 1990—9] and 28 1% in 1996—97) Over time, the proportion of 
students with below-C averages increased (to 22 6% ın 1996—97 from 
19 8% ın 1990—91 and 21 9% in 1993—94), while those who gained C 
average decreased (to 24 9% ın 1996—97 from 29 1% ın 1990—91 and 
28 096 1n 1993—94) The combined percentage of students receiving B 
and A averages slightly increased in 1996—97. 

The percentage of Hispanics who did not receive aid increased from 
20.0% in 1990—91 to 31 4% ın 1993—94, then decreased moderately to 
25 1% ın 1996-97 Key trends in aid packages for Hispanic students 
were (1) a decline of the percentage of recipients of grants only (to 
21 2% ın 1996-97 from 36 1% ın 1990—91 and 26 6% ın 1993 -94) and 
of other packages (to 7 4% in 1996-97 from 10 9% ın 1990—91 and 
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TABLE 3 
Trends of Student Characteristics and Financial Aid for Hispanic Students 
1990—91 1993—94 1996-97 

Variable % Mean % Mean % Mean 
Gender 

Male 461 460 437 

Female? 539 540 563 
Age 

Age (years) 215 216 214 
Dependency 

Self-supporting 213 185 185 

Dependent & non-aid applıcant 787 815 815 
Income 

Low 1ncome 171 109 201 

Lower middle 156 144 162 

Upper middle 193 159 214 

High income 218 206 142 

Non-aid apphcant? 262 382 281 
College GPA 

Below C 198 219 226 

C average 291 280 249 

B average? 440 444 461 

A average 71 57 64 
Institution Type 

Research university 415 396 417 

Other four-year? 525 604 583 
Student Level 

Freshman? 315 376 387 

Sophomore 267 207 213 

Junior 192 189 185 

Senior 226 228 216 
Housing Status 

On-campus 293 209 207 

Other? 707 791 793 
Aid Packages 

Grants only 361 266 212 

Loans only 61 90 151 

Grants and loans 269 240 312 

Other package 109 89 74 

No aid? 200 314 251 
Persisting (96) 935 894 873 


N 945 1,581 1,786 


‘Indicates the uncoded variable ın the sets of design variables used ın the logistic regression models 


8 9% ın 1993—94), (2) an increase of recipients of loans only (to 15 1% 
ın 1996 —97 from 6 1% 1n 1990—91 and 9 0% ın 1993—94) and of grants 
and loans ın 1996—97 (to 42 7% from 33 7% 1n 1990—91 and 36 7% in 
1993—94) 
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Persistence analysis Male students were less likely to persist than 
their female counterparts ın 1996—97 Compared to students who did 
not report family 1ncome, lower-middle income students were less likely 
to persist in 1993—94, and low-income students were less likely to per- 
sist 1n 1996—97 Older students were less likely to persist across all aca- 
demic years 

Lower grades were consistently significant and negatively associated 
with persistence Having below-C grades substantially reduced the prob- 


TABLE 4 
The Impact of Aid Packages for Hispanic Students 
1990-91 1993-94 1996-97 
Varıable Delta-P Sig Delta-P Sig Delta-P Sig 
Gender 
Male ~0 036 0020 ~0 059 ** 
Age 
Age ~0 006 * —0 007 ** —0 007 * 
Dependency 
Self-supporting 0 032 —0 043 0 038 
Income 
Low income —0 041 —0 110 -0 165 * 
Lower middle —0 036 —0 156 * ~0 044 
Upper middle 0013 —0 039 ~0 083 
High income 0019 — 036 ~0 047 
College GPA 
Below C -0 333 *** —0 373 *** —0 317 *** 
C average 0001 — 076 * 0 009 
A average 0 064 0082 —0 027 
Institution Type 
Research university —0 057 —0 008 -0 032 
Student Level 
Sophomore 0 028 0042 * 0049 * 
Junior 0 048 * 0 038 0059 * 
Senior 0042 0074 *** 0 087 *** 
Housing Status 
On-campus 0023 0 007 0019 
Aid Type 
Grants only 0 009 0 063 * 0073 * 
Loans only 0052 0052 0082 * 
Grants and loans 0021 0091 *** 0 102 *** 
Other package 0042 0072 * 0 115 *** 
Baseline P (95) 935 894 873 
R? 0109 0125 0139 
-2LogL 3433 8550 1089 5 
Pct cor pred (95) 938 894 881 
N 945 1,581 1,786 





*Beta significant at 005 — **Beta significant at 0 01 ***Beta significant at 0 001 
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ability of persistence (by between 32 and 37 percentage points), and 
having a C average modestly reduced the probability of persistence (by 
7 6 percentage points) compared to otherwise average students with a B 
average 1n 1993—94 

Year ın college was also significant Juniors ın 1990—91, sophomores 
and seniors ın 1993—94, and sophomores, juniors, and seniors in 1996—97 
were more likely to persist than freshmen 1n each respective year 

The analyses of aid packages reveal the growing importance of aid for 
Hispanics In 1990—91, no form of aid package was significantly associ- 
ated with persistence In 1993—94, aid recipients of all types except 
loans only persisted better compared to non-aid recipients In 1996-97, 
the receipt of all types of aid packages was significant and positively as- 
sociated with persistence The significance and the increased sizes of 
delta-p for each type of financial aid package ındıcate that the effects of 
financial aid on student persistence 1ncreased across these three years 
for Hispanic students 


Persistence by White Students 


Trends The persistence rate for White students declined slightly 
across the years, from 93 296 1n 1990—91 to 91 995 in 1993—94 and to 
9] 096 1n 1996—97, for a total drop of 2 296 over six years (Table 5) 
This drop was smaller than ıt was for Hispanics but larger than for 
African Americans 

The percentage of Whites whose income was reported was lowest 1n 
1993 -94 and highest ın 1996—97 The percentage of White students who 
received below-C grades and A averages increased in 1996—97, but the 
percentage receiving C averages and B averages decreased The propor- 
tion of White students ın research universities increased slightly over time 

The percentage of Whites who did not receive any aid packages was 
40 2% ın 1990—91, 47 9% ın 1993—94, and 38 2% ın 1996-97 Thus, 
the highest proportion of White students who received some kind of aid 
was 1n 1996—97. The percentage of recipients of grants only declined, 
whereas the percentage of recipients of loans only increased across time 
In addition, the proportion of White students who received packages 
with grants and loans was at the highest point at 24 2% 1n 1996-97 

Persistence analysis Older students were less likely to persist in all 
three academic years (Table 6) White students at research universities in 
1993—94 were 2 5 percentage points more likely to persist than were 
those ın other four-year institutions 

Lower college academic achievement (Below-C or C average grades) 
was significant and negatively associated with persistence. Compared to 
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TABLE 5 
Trends of Student Characteristics and Financial Aid for White Students 
1990-91 1993—94 1996—97 

Variable 96 Mean 9b Mean 9 Mean 
Gender 

Male 432 46 6 457 

Female 568 534 543 
Age 

Age (years) 215 218 215 
Dependency 

Self-supporting 162 141 141 

Dependent & non-aid apphcant? 83 8 859 859 
Income 

Low income 111 69 119 

Lower middle 110 98 120 

Upper middle 145 124 172 

High income 155 167 148 

Non-aid applıcant? 479 542 441 
College GPÁ 

Below C 127 124 145 

C average 231 202 199 

B average? 527 550 515 

À average 115 123 142 
Institution Type 

Research university 481 515 523 

Other four-year? 519 485 477 
Student Level 

Freshmana 248 253 286 

Sophomore 250 229 206 

Junior 207 199 208 

Senior 295 319 301 
Housıng Status 

On-campus 287 267 290 

Other 713 733 710 
Aid Packages 

Grants only 286 201 174 

Loans only 55 85 163 

Grants and loans 208 200 242 

Other package 49 36 39 

No aid? 402 479 382 
Persisting (%) 932 919 910 


N 2,358 3,239 3,378 


alndicates the uncoded variable ın the sets of design variables used ın the logistic regression models 


students with B averages, students with below-C grades were substan- 
tially less likely to persist (by 28 5 to 45 5 percentage points), and stu- 
dents receiving C averages were somewhat less likely to persist 1n 
1990—91 (by 4 3 percentage points) and in 1993—94 (by 12 4 percentage 
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points) Students receiving A averages were as likely as those with B av- 
erages to persist 1n all three years Sophomores, juniors, and seniors m 
1990—91 and juniors and seniors ın 1996—97 were more likely to persist 
than freshmen during the same time periods 

Only a few aid packages were significantly associated with persis- 
tence for White students In 1990—91 and 1996—97, White students who 
received packages with grants and loans were slightly (about 5 percent- 
age points) more likely to persist White students who received other 





TABLE 6 
The Impact of Aid Packages for White Students 
1990-91 1993-94 1996-97 
Variable Delta-P Sig Delta-P Sig Delta-P Sig 
Gender 
Male 0010 0 006 0003 
Age 
Age —0 004 ** —0 004 *** -0 005 *** 
Dependency 
Self-supporting —0 005 0015 0012 
Income 
Low income —0 082 -0 050 -0 022 
Lower middle —0 051 —0 070 -0 013 
Upper middle —0 028 —0 006 -0 008 
High income —0 006 —0 015 0010 
College GPA 
Below C -0285 *** -0455 *** -0 366 *** 
C average —0 043 * —0 124 *** -0 032 
A average 0011 0 035 0010 
Institution Type 
Research university 0002 0025 ** -0 005 
Student Level 
Sophomore 0026 * 0018 0020 
Junior 0048 *** 0 026 0036 ** 
Senior 0052 *** 0 025 0061 *** 
Housing Status 
On-campus 0021 0029 * 0014 
Aid Package 
Grants only 0 029 0019 0032 
Loans only 0 006 0 030 0031 
Grants and loans 0048 * 0 039 0046 * 
Other package 0 045 0 053 0 060 * 
Baseline P (76) 932 919 910 
R2 0090 0103 0104 
-2 Log L 9520 14688 16761 
Pct Cor Pred (95) 932 920 910 
N 2,358 3,239 3,378 


*Betasignificant at 005 — **Betasignificantat O 01 — ***Beta significant at 0 001 
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packages were slightly (6 0 percentage points) more likely to persist in 
1996—97 The lack of significance of other aid packages indicates that 
student aid for Whites was sufficient to equalize persistence for students 
with aid compared to students who did not receive aid 


Comparison of the Analyses Across Racial/Ethnic Groups 
Across Years 


A comparison of the results from trend analysis and logistic analysis 
provides a few insights on student persistence for three different racıal/ 
ethnic groups Before we discuss the differences ın the effects of financial 
aid on student persistence, we first consider trends in student characteris- 
tics and college experiences for three groups over three academic years. 

Trends Two general patterns emerged from the comparison of student 
characteristics, college experiences, and financial aid First, as expected, 
the income composition of students in the three groups was different. 
Across all three years, the cross-group comparison of student income 1n- 
dicated that more African-American students were from poorer families, 
more White students were from relatively wealthy families, and Hispan- 
ics were ın between Further, a larger percentage of African American 
students received some type of financial aid while a smaller percentage 
of Whites received financial aid Hispanics were in between these two 
groups This pattern of financial aid awards 1s consistent with the philos- 
ophy of need-based financial aid programs 

Second, the composition of college grades for racial/ethnic groups 
differed substantially African Americans had higher percentages of 
below-C and C grades, followed by Hispanics, then Whites Conversely, 
higher percentages of Whites had A and B averages, followed by Hıs- 
panics, then African Americans College grades had substantial influ- 
ence on persistence Differences in college grades among racial/ethnic 
groups help explain the difference in average persistence rates for three 
racial/ethnic groups 

Financial aid packages The type of financial aid packages had differ- 
ent effects on students in three racial/ethnic groups, and the effects 
changed across time (Table 7) To better understand and correctly inter- 
pret the coefficients of financial aid packages for different racial/ethnic 
groups, it ıs noted that we compared the probability of persisting by the 
aid recipients (of any type of package) to non-aid recipients within each 
racial/ethnic groups, assuming aid recipients and non-aid recipients had 
similar characteristics of all other factors Therefore, the shift of signifi- 
cance of aid package variables across time indicated the changing prob- 
ability of persisting of aid recipients compared to non-aid recipients 
within each racial/ethnic group 
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TABLE 7 
Comparisons of the Effects of Aid Package on Persistence by Different Population 
1990-91 1993-94 1996—97 
Packages Delta-P Sig Delta-P Sig Delta-P Sig 
African Americans 
Grants only 0 030 0068 *** 0090 *** 
Loans only 0051 0 066 * 0 108 *** 
Grants and loans 0060 * 0100 *** 0 110 *** 
Other package 0 087 0109 *** 0111 *** 
Hıspanıcs 
Grants only 0 009 0063 * 0073 * 
Loans only 0052 0 052 0 082 * 
Grants and loans 0021 0 091 *** 0102 *** 
Other package 0042 0072 * 0115 *** 
Whites 
Grants only 0029 0019 0032 
Loans only 0 006 0 030 0031 
Grants and loans 0048 * 0 039 0046 * 
Other package 0 045 0 053 0 060 * 
All Students 
Grants only 0051 ** 0026 0 030 
Loans only 0037 0 048 0033 
Grants and loans 0053 ** 0061 ** 0059 ** 
Other package 0077 ** 0060 * 0091 *** 


Nore Statistics for “all students" were adopted form St John, Hu, Weber (in press) 
*Beta significant at 005 Oo **Beta significant at 0 01 ***Beta significant at 0 001 


Previous studies suggested that when coefficients for aid variables are 
negative, it could mean that aid 1s 1nsufficient (St John, Andrieu, 
Oescher, & Starkey, 1994, St John, Oescher, & Andreu, 1992, St John 
& Starkey, 1995) Meanwhile, when coefficients for aid variables are 
neutral, it may well mean that aid amounts awarded to students are suf- 
ficient 1n achieving equal opportunity 1n persistence When coefficients 
for aid variables are positive, ıt may mean that aid amounts awarded to 
students helped students who received aid to persist better This method 
of interpretation has a solid empirical base (e g, Somers & St John, 
1997), but merits further exploration 

The results from this study indicate that financial aid ın Indiana was 
sufficient in achieving equal opportunity to persist for aid recipients and 
non-aid recipients within each group In fact, African American and His- 
panic aid recipients persisted better than their non-aid recipient counter- 
parts in 1993—94 and 1996-97 For African American students, ın the 
1990-91 academic year, recipients of grants and loans persisted better 
than non-aid recipients, while aid recipients of grants only, loans only, and 
other packages persisted as well as non-aid recipients In the 1993—94 and 
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1996—97 academic years, atd recipients of any type of aid package per- 
sisted better than non-aid recipients For Hispanics 1n the 1990—91 acade- 
mic year, recipients of all types of packages persisted as well as non-aid 
recipients In the 1993-94 academic year, aid recipients of grants only, 
grants and loans, and other package persisted better than non-aid recipi- 
ents, whereas recipients of loans only persisted as well as non-aid recipi- 
ents In the 1996—97 academic years, aid recipients of all types of aid 
package persisted better than non-aid recipients. For White students, only 
recipients of grants and loans 1n 1990—9] and 1996—97 and other pack- 
ages ın 1996—97 persisted better than non-aid recipients Aid recipients of 
any other type of aid package just persisted as well as non-aid recipients 

Another analysis of persistence by all resident students 1n the public 
system (St John, Hu, & Weber, ın press) revealed that African Ameri- 
cans, Hispanics, and students of other racial ethnic background had the 
same probability of persisting, controlling for other variables ın the 
model, as did Whites. These findings indicate that aid is adequate and a 
much more substantial influence on persistence by minorities than by 
Whites This supports arguments that student aid plays an important role 
ın egualızıng opportunity 


Dıscussıon 


The overall persistence rates across the three years slightly declined 
for all three groups How to explain this phenomenon if aid recipients of 
any other type of aid package persisted better than or as well as non-aid 
recipients for all three groups, particularly for African Americans and 
Hispanics ın 1993—94 and 1996 —97? This paradox points to the conclu- 
sion that non-aid recipients within the three groups had lower probabil- 
ity to persist compared to their peers with comparable background char- 
acteristics and college experiences in earlier years The higher 
probability of persisting by African American, Hispanic, and White aid 
recipients than by non-aid recipients within groups was mainly due to 
the declining probability of persisting by non-aid recipients, rather than 
gains 1n probability of persisting per se Therefore, overall persistence 
rates declined by all groups The overall decline in persistence rates 
could be due to the increase of tuition and net tuition facing all students, 
particularly the non-aid recipients who could face the largest net tuition 
hikes A time series analysis, which could include change of tuition and 
variables concerning the economy and the labor market changes, may be 
able to shed light on this phenomenon 

This study also suggests that by and large the equal opportunity to 
persist within each group has been maintained ın Indiana, given that the 
aid recipients persisted as well as (or even better than) non-aid recipi- 
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ents, at least when the influence of other factors was controlled for This 
pattern held across the three ethnic groups Had equality of opportunity 
to persist been achieved among racial/ethnic groups in Indiana? To an- 
swer this question, we need additional information to make a judgment 
In another study using the same data base and the same modeling strat- 
egy on representative samples from ICHE-SIS, St John, Hu, and Weber 
(in press) found that African Americans 1n all three years and Hispanics 
in 1993--94 were less likely to persist than White students, when only 
student background variables were included in the models However, 
when college grades and other college experience variables were ın- 
cluded, the significant differences ın probability of persisting for differ- 
ent racial/ethnic groups disappeared Further, no significant differences 
in the probability of persisting among different racial/ethnic groups 
were found after controlling for student background information, col- 
lege experiences, and financial aid variables In addition, financial aid 
packages were largely neutral or marginally significant for Whites in 
this study and the entire population in the prior study (See Table 7) 
Thus, taking an entire population, aid recipients have about the same 
probability of persisting as non-aid recipients 

In combination, these findings suggest that disparity ın persistence 
among racial/ethnic groups existed ın Indiana, but financial aid did not 
appear to be the source of the disparity Rather, the findings from this 
study point to the importance of improving student college grades and 
college experiences, particularly for African Americans and Hispanics, 
as a means of improving opportunity to persist among racial/ethnic 
groups The gap in aggregate persistence rates could result from the dif- 
ferences In a set of variables among students from different racial/ethnic 
groups For example, we found that there 1s a relatively large gap ın col- 
lege grades across racial/ethnic groups The gap ın student college 
grades would in part explain the differentials in aggregate persistence 
rates among students from different groups, consistent with the findings 
from an earlier study (St John, Hu, & Weber, in press) To really achieve 
equal opportunity to persist in postsecondary education, public policy 
with focus on financial affordability 1s essential, but not the entire solu- 
tion (see, for example, Mumper, 1998) Perhaps intervention that fo- 
cuses on enhancing student college achievement by minorities would 
help level off the remaining inequality ın persistence rates 


Conclusion and Implications 


Our conclusion is that the state of Indiana has been able to maintain 
grants at a level sufficient to equalize the opportunity to persist in the 
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public system of higher education within and among all three racıal/eth- 
nic groups 1n this study, particularly at a time when federal commitment 
to financial aid programs eroded (St John, Hu, & Weber, 2000, in press) 
However, there was slight erosion 1n the opportunity to persist for all 
three groups over time The slight decline ın the overall persistence rates 
over time by all three groups may have been ınfluenced by the decline ın 
total grants relative to the costs of attending college As tuition increased, 
the probability of persisting for non-aid recipients could decrease The 
relative gain in probability of persisting by aid recipients ın relation to 
non-aid recipients was, therefore, largely due to the declining probability 
of persistence by non-aid recipients, rather than gains 1n probability of 
persıstıng per se Further, declines in the probability of persistence by 
non-aid recipients could be attributable to price increases Thus, high-tu- 
ıtıon high-aid policy could lead to erosion ın overall persistence rates 

We also conclude that adequate student aid can help equalize opportu- 
nity to persist, both within groups and among groups However, public 
and institutional policies should go further than just focusing on finan- 
cial aid Clearly, financial assistance 1s critical for students to afford to 
attend and persist 1n postsecondary opportunity That 1s why financial 
analysis 1s so important However, a variety of factors can contribute to 
the actualization of students' postsecondary opportunity This study sug- 
gests that student college grades and other college experiences also 
make differences in probability of persıstıng by students Indeed, the 
disparity of overall persistence rates among racial/ethnic groups 1s 
largely explained by the differences 1n college grades and other college 
experience variables Therefore, public and institutional policies that 
could help enhance students' college achievement and college experi- 
ences will help achieve equal opportunity to persist among racial/ethnic 
groups and diversity 1n the state higher education system 

More generally, these findings have important implications for public 
policy ın higher education across the United States First, 1t 1s crucial 
that states maintain adequate student aid 1f their goal 1s to equalize op- 
portunity This confirms other research that concludes federal student 
aid 1s no longer adequate to equalize opportunity 

Second, states or university systems may need to take a more activist 
role ın promoting academic improvements that equalize educational op- 
portunities Given that students of color, as well as students with below- 
C averages, were less likely to persist, remediation may not be an ade- 
quate policy Rather, it is important for educational systems to assess 
how well they support the learning needs of diverse students and then 
use this information to develop more workable strategies 

Finally, this study raises questions about the efficacy of high tuition, 
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high aid within public systems Although it 1s possible to equalize op- 
portunity 1f states provide adequate grant aid, 1t appears that persistence 
rates for students who do not receive aid may be negatively 1nfluenced 
by tuition increases Therefore, states should assess the relative costs 
and benefits of high tuition when they increase tuition or decrease insti- 
tutional subsidies 


Notes 


!In order to assess the effects of financial aid amounts, we should use the aid amounts 
awarded (offered) to students, rather than the amounts students actually received, be- 
cause dropouts do not receive a full year award However, only the amounts of aid re- 
ceived by students were reported m ICHE-SIS This leaves uncertainty about the 
amounts of aid awarded to students who departed 

?Controlling for dependency status 1s necessary given that two different types of m- 
come were reported (parent income for dependent students and personal income for self- 
supporting students) 

3Statewide income classification ın each year was determined from four-percentile 
categorization of income for students who reported income and had no missing variables 
out of a random sample of 10,000 students 

*Colleges and universities derive income from aid applications for the state ınforma- 
tion system 

“Drop out by higher achieving students could be attributable to transfer decisions 
Further inquiry into this phenomenon 1s desirable 
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JE Mikyong Mınsun Kim 


Institutional Effectiveness of 
Women-Only Colleges 


Cultivating Students” Desire to Influence Social 
Condıtions 


Very few higher education professionals would be 
surprised to hear that the number of women-only colleges in the United 
States and their student enrollment declined dramatically between the 
1960s and the 1980s However, as Kim and Alvarez (1995) noted, that 
decline did not result from institutional 1neffectiveness or lack of contri- 
butions to student development Nor should anyone be surprised by the 
widespread and intuitive belief that higher education institutions in gen- 
era] not only change students' academic, social, and career outlooks, but 
also affect their values and attitudes Consistent with reports by Feldman 
and Newcomb (1969) and Astin (1977, 1993), Pascarella and Terenzini's 
synthesis of research on college impact (1991) supports this belief. Pas- 
carella and Terenzını's summary, however, suggests that the effects of 
attending different types of institutions (e g , women's colleges and 
black colleges) on value and attitude changes have been largely 1gnored 
in higher education research Similarly, existing studies of women’s col- 
leges have focused mostly on career achievement and career preparation 
(Anderson, 1988, Kim & Alvarez, 1995, Oates & Williamson, 1978, 
Rice & Hemmings, 1988, Rıordan, 1994, Stoecker & Pascarella, 1991, 
Tidball, 1973, 1985, 1986, Wolf-Wendel, 1998), while only a few stud- 
ies have looked at students’ academic development (Kim & Alvarez, 
1995, Smith, 1990) and their leadership development (Miller-Bernal, 
1993, Whitt, 1994) Moreover, except for some reports on changes 1n 
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self-confidence (Kim, 1996, Kim & Alvarez, 1995, Whitt, 1994), virtu- 
ally no research has been conducted on the effect of attending women- 
only colleges on students' value and attitude changes 

My interest ın this area was raised further by reading studies that re- 
ported high visibility of the alumnae of women-only colleges among 
high achievers listed in Who's Who and Who's Who of American 
Women (Anderson, 1988, Oates & Williamson, 1978, Rice & Hem- 
mings, 1988, Tıdball, 1973) and among congresswomen (Harwarth, Ma- 
line, & DeBra, 1997, Natividad, 1987) and women college presidents 
(Touchton, Shavlik, & Davis, 1993) Forty-four percent of the female 
members of Congress attended women-only colleges (Harwarth et al, 
1997) and 22% of the women presidents of four-year public institutions 
were graduates of women-only colleges, although women-only colleges 
have educated less than 2% of college women ın the country since the 
late 1960s (Harwarth et al , 1997, Touchton et al , 1993) In their study 
of women's leadership, Astin and Leland (1991) found that half of their 
sample of female leaders, classified as “instigators,” had graduated from 
women’s colleges Philip (1993) reported that nine out of ten women- 
only college alumnae have participated ın at least one civic or profes- 
sional organization since graduation Thus, two questions arose (1) 
Why are graduates from women-only colleges so visible among politi- 
cians, influential leaders, and achievers 1n spite of the small proportion 
of women attending women-only colleges ın the Unıted States? (2) Is it 
possible that women-only colleges cultivate students’ desire to influence 
social conditions differently than coeducational colleges? 

The effectiveness of women-only colleges should be investigated to 
provide policymakers and the public with empirical data about how 
these colleges serve and cultivate their students To accomplish this, at 
least two approaches can be taken The first approach would be to exam- 
ine whether women-only colleges better develop the knowledge and 
skills (e g , academic ability and leadership skills) to be successful lead- 
ers, politicians, and achievers than do coeducational institutions The 
second approach would be to discover whether women-only colleges 
more effectively cultivate students’ civic values and their desire to influ- 
ence society and to actively participate in politics than do coeducational 
institutions Studies based on the former approach already appear ın the 
literature on women-only colleges (these will be discussed in the litera- 
ture section) The latter approach, however, has been ignored Perry's 
view (1970) that students’ goals and values endure beyond college and 
influence their career and life choices for a long tame provides additional 
motivation for exploring this neglected area This study, therefore, seeks 
to discover whether women-only colleges cultivate female students’ de- 
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sire to influence social conditions differently than do coeducational col- 
leges and to explore possible reasons for such effects, 1f any significant 
differences are found It also compares the 1nstitutional characteristics 
of women-only colleges with those of coeducational colleges Examin- 
ıng both types of institutions provides a clear reference point for the ef- 
fectiveness of women-only colleges 

Another goal of this research 1s to make the study of women-only col- 
leges more rigorous, using national longitudinal data sets and a multi- 
level statistical technique—the hierarchical linear model (HLM) analy- 
sis (Bryk & Raudenbush, 1992) This article also presents a model for 
studying institutional effectiveness that 1s a modification of Astin's 
Input-Environment-Outcomes (I-E-O) model (1970a, 1970b, 1991) By 
integrating the modified institutional effectiveness model and the logic 
and rigor of HLM analyses, this research design may provide an exam- 
ple for future studies of 1nstitutional effectiveness 1n higher education 
(The modified model and the logic of HLM will be further explained 1n 
the sections on conceptual framework and methods ) 


Related Literature 


The Effect of Women-Only Colleges 


No previous study has compared the capacity of women-only and co- 
educational colleges to cultivate women students' desire to 1nfluence so- 
cial conditions. However, the following literature provided some ın- 
sights for the present study Tidball (1973), a pioneer 1n studies of the 
impact of women-only colleges, found that graduates of these colleges 
were more visible among achievers listed ın Who's Who of American 
Women (WWAW) during the 1960s than graduates of coeducational 
institutions, the proportion of women-only college graduates was twice 
as high as that of coeducational institution graduates Oates and 
Williamson (1978), analyzing women graduates listed in Who's Who 
during the 1930s, and Rice and Hemmings (1988), replicating Tidball’s 
study using 1979—80, 1980—81, and 1983-84 editions of WWAW, also 
noted this higher visibility Wolf-Wendel (1998) used three kinds of 
Who’s Who published since the 1960s to study institutional productivity 
ranking (Who’s Who in America, Who’s Who Among Black Americans, 
and Who’s Who Among Hispanic Americans) She found the same pro- 
ductive pattern of women-only colleges as the previous studies. Con- 
versely, the studies by Tidball (1973), Oates and Williamson (1978), 
Rice and Hemmings (1988), and Wolf-Wendel (1998) found that female 
graduates of coeducational colleges appeared to experience lower career 
achievement than did graduates of women’s colleges 
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In their study of women's colleges and career attamment, Stoecker 
and Pascarella (1991) used longitudinal data (surveying the same sub- 
Jects as freshmen and then again nine years later) and took 1nto account 
student background characteristics and institutional selectivity They 
found that attending a women-only college had only a trivial impact on a 
graduate's early career earnings However, their study looked at rela- 
tively short-term career advancement (four to five years after college 
graduation) 1n traditionally male-dominated occupations. The findings 
of Stoecker and Pascarella's study are somewhat contrary to those of 
Tidball’s later studies (1985, 1986) Tidball reported that women-only 
colleges were producing achievers ın traditionally male fields (1e , nat- 
ural science doctorates and entrants into medical schools) at an unusu- 
ally high rate 

Some researchers suggest that the visibility and success of women's 
college graduates may be a dated phenomenon and a recruitment effect 
(Pascarella & Terenzını, 1991) In other words, this argument assumes 
that when prestigious men's colleges opened their doors to women, most 
academically well-prepared women students subsequently went to those 
colleges or to other coeducational colleges It also assumes that the 
seeming effectiveness of women-only colleges could be attributed to 
their students' higher socioeconomic background, because most women- 
only colleges 1n the United States are private. In this context, examining 
institutional selectivity between the two types of institutions and 1solat- 
ing the effects of students’ precollegiate characteristics and parental m- 
come seem to be essential for the study of women-only colleges 

Other studies tried to explain factors that might affect the graduates’ 
high visibility as leaders and achievers Above all, Tidball (1973, 1985, 
1986) attributed the success of women-only colleges to a high propor- 
tion of female faculty serving as role models Using national data sets, 
Kim and Alvarez (1995), however, found that the proportion of female 
faculty was not a significant positive predictor for their four student out- 
comes academic ability, social self-confidence, preparation for graduate 
and professional schools, and preparation for job-related skills In her 
study of students ın four colleges, Miller-Bernal (1993) also noted that 
women faculty role models did not appear to be an important aspect of 
the college experience In Taking Women Seriously, Tidball, Smith, Tid- 
ball, and Wolf-Wendel (1999) documented various studies on the impact 
of women-only colleges, including women students’ educational attain- 
ment and career success of graduates of women-only colleges As the 
book title suggests, they concluded that women-only colleges have a 
special ethos and legacy of “taking women seriously” 

Some studies suggest that women-only colleges facilitate women’s 1n- 
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volvement ın leadership and campus activities more effectively (Smith, 
Wolf, & Morrison, 1995, Whitt, 1994) Astın (1993) reported that atten- 
dance at women's colleges positively affects self-reported growth m 
public speaking and leadership skills Through her qualitative research 
of three women-only colleges, Whitt (1994) found that women's col- 
leges tend to provide extensive opportunities to exercise leadership and 
to promote students' leadership skills (particularly by providing same- 
gender role models) Langdon's dissertation research (1997) maintained 
that women were more likely to develop leadership skills at women-only 
colleges Kim and Alvarez (1995, p 661) stated that women-only col- 
leges seemed “to provide students better opportunities to be actively ın- 
volved 1n student organizations, to exercise leadership, and thus to 1m- 
prove their social self-confidence " 

Astin (1993) stated that students at women-only colleges were more 
likely to have a strong diversity orientation and to exhibit a concern for 
social change Using "High School and Beyond" data, Rıordan (1994) 
found that graduates of women-only colleges had a stronger view m 
favor of equal gender roles Gallıgan's study (1989) suggested an ın- 
creased emphasis on including the contributions and concerns of women 
in the curriculum at women-only colleges Smith et al (1995) noted that 
students ın women's colleges thought their institutions were more likely 
to care about students’ learning and demonstrate concern for cıvıc in- 
volvement and multiculturalism 


The Effect of Historically Black Colleges 


No previous studies on women's colleges suggested the necessity of 
adjusting for the effect of historically black colleges However, I found 
that some literature on historically black colleges reported unusual out- 
comes among their graduates and students and that there were 10 histor- 
ically black colleges among the total of 201 sampled private four-year 
institutions. Currently 103 historically black colleges exist in the United 
States (National Center for Educational Statistics, 1996) Among them 
are 89 four-year institutions (40 public and 49 private) 

Like women-only colleges, black institutions seem to produce a high 
proportion of leaders (Ross, 1998, Willie, 1978, Willie & McCord, 
1972) In the Boston Globe (Section B, p 6, April 18, 1998), William H 
Gray reported “While only 16 percent of the country's black students at- 
tend historically black schools, some of tbe nation's most successful 
people, 1ncluding 70 percent of black doctors and lawyers, completed 
their undergraduate studies at a black college” Using national data, 
Wenglınsky (1996) found that black students at black colleges were 
more likely to pursue a postgraduate education and become profes- 
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sionals than their counterparts at predominantly white colleges In their 
study of early status attainment, Pascarella, Smart, and Stoecker (1989) 
found that black college attendance had a positive 1ndirect effect on ed- 
ucational attainment and a positive direct effect on occupational status 
among black women, whereas no differential racial composition effects 
were found in early educational, occupational, and economic accom- 
plishment among black men In his comparative study of predominantly 
white and historically black institutions, Allen (1992) noted the ımpor- 
tance of socio-psychological context for African American students' 
academic achievement, which 1s high among those who have higher ed- 
ucatıonal aspirations, positive faculty relationships, and confidence ın 
their college choice A line of research has also suggested that atten- 
dance at a historically black institution 1s positively associated with stu- 
dents’ remaining in college and earning a bachelor’s degree (Astin, 
1977, 1993, Cross, 1997, Cross & Astin, 1981) 

Research findings on black colleges are not without controversy 
Fleming (1982, 1984) reported greater cognitive growth and greater con- 
fidence among black students in black colleges than among their coun- 
terparts in predominantly white institutions However, other studies (for 
example, Bohr, Pascarella, Nora, & Terenzini, 1995, Kim, 1999, Pas- 
carella, Edison, Nora, Hagedorn, & Terenzim, 1996) observed little or 
only trivial differences (among those claiming to have a statistical dif- 
ference) between the two types of institutions on cognitive development 
In contrast to a general notion that black colleges tend to emphasize 
community service activities as their institutional mission, Wenglinsky 
(1996) noted that black students at black colleges are not more likely to 
aspire to community activism and that black colleges are no better at 
preparing African American students for community leadership than 
predominantly white colleges Obviously, studies of the effect of various 
types of institutions on various student populations and outcomes are 
much needed 


Conceptual and Methodological Basis of the Study 


Understanding how the college environment affects educational out- 
comes for students is essential to improving institutions of higher educa- 
tion Astin (1970a, 1970b, 1977, 1991) developed the Input-Environ- 
ment-Output (I-E-O) model for this purpose In Astin's I-E-O model, 
student inputs are the “personal qualities the student brings initially to 
the educational program,” and the college environment consists of the 
“student’s actual experiences during the educational program” (1991, p 
18) Student output refers to the various aspects of student development 
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that colleges influence or try to influence (Astin, 1970a, 1991) The I-E- 
O model provides the logic that permits systematic analysis of longitu- 
dinal empirical data for studying college 1mpacts The most 1mportant 
concept of the model 1s that by controlling for students” input character- 
ıstıcs, researchers can adequately estimate environmental impact on stu- 
dent outcomes of interest Simply put, subtracting entry characteristics 
from the outcome yields how much students change during college. 
Nevertheless, the I-E-O model lacks the capacity to capture organiza- 
tional factors Although Astin distinguishes between-college character- 
istics (e g , institution type) from within-college characteristics (e g., 
peer orientation) 1n the "Environment" section of the I-E-O model, he 
does not distinguish the effect of students” ındıvıdual experiences (so- 
cıalızatıon and activities) from that of overall campus climate and condi- 
tions The distinction between the effects of 1nstitution-level and indi- 
vidual-level environment 1s missing ın the model 

To study college effectiveness, I modified the I-E-O model, especially 
the environment section, to help differentiate and assess two levels of 
the college environment the institution (college) and the individual (stu- 
dent) (see Figure 1) Conceptually, the 1nstitution-level environment 1s 
composed of organizational global and internal characteristics, whereas 
the individual-level environment 15 composed of students’ personal so- 
cıalızatıon and activities while in the college environment Global col- 
lege characteristics are defined ın this study as Institutional geographical 
location and college structural characteristics that are extremely difficult 
for college administrators or program developers to change or manıpu- 
late but may be changeable 1n the long run (e g , women-only college 
status) Internal college characteristics are defined as characteristics that 
are relatively changeable and observable to students and faculty during 
their involvement with the college community (e g , curriculum) The 
distinction between global and internal characteristics not only provides 
conceptual clanty 1n organizing the environmental characteristics, but 
also has a methodological advantage 1n identifying the point at which a 
study's hypothesis should be tested In other words, 1nstitutional effec- 
tiveness (here the effectiveness of women-only colleges) should be eval- 
uated after controlling for all other significant global college character- 
istics (e g , selectivity, institutional geographical location, etc ) but 
before including the colleges’ internal characteristics For assessing m- 
stitutional effectiveness, the perspective and logic of this modified 
model are more realistic and appropriate than ın the I-E-O model, espe- 
cially when multilevel data and techniques are available 

Almost all previous research examining institutional impact or effec- 
tiveness ın higher education employed unidimensional, ordinary least 
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squares (OLS) regression analysis Most of Astin's research on college 
1mpact or effectiveness has been based on a blocked stepwise multiple 
regression analysis (a type of OLS regression) along with the I-E-O 
framework The blocks divide the different types of variables that are ın- 
cluded ın sequence (such as students” pretests, institution type, peer ori- 
entations, students” college activities), which may be a clever way of 
modeling when only a single-level regression 1s available In reality, 
however, the effects of attending a particular type of college, adjusting 
to college climate, and participating ın college activities are not sequen- 
tial The characteristics describing overall institutional climate and ındı- 
vidual students’ involvement in college activities could affect student 
outcomes concurrently at the different levels Simply stated, a blocked 
stepwise multiple regression analysis (or OLS regression analysis) can- 
not capture in a logical way what 1s happening simultaneously within 
both institution-level and individual-level environments However, there 
1s arelatively new multilevel technique that supports the operation of the 
modified model the hierarchical linear model (HLM) form of analysis 

The HLM has three major theoretical and methodological advantages 
over OLS regression First, it lets researchers investigate hypotheses 
about the effects of both ındıvıdual-and institution-level factors on out- 
comes of interest within a single analytic framework (Bryk & Rauden- 
bush, 1992) Second, in working with nested data (e g , students nested 
within colleges), we need to take into account dependencies among ob- 
servations within clusters (e g , colleges) when estimating parameters of 
interest (e g , the effects of attending a women-only college) If we ig- 
nore these dependencies, we may underestimate standard errors for pa- 
rameters of interests The HLM, however, takes into account these de- 
pendencies ın calculating standard errors Third, ın using large nested 
data sets, researchers often must face the issue of unbalanced samples 
within clusters (e g , the number of student responses varies by institu- 
tion) However, the HLM program handles the unbalanced sample prob- 
lem by its weighting method institutions with more students are given 
more weight and institutions with fewer students get less weight ın cal- 
culating the effects (For more information, see Bryk & Raudenbush, 
1992, Burstein, 1980, Kreft & de Leeuw, 1998, Seltzer, 1995 ) 

This study uses hierarchical linear models to examine the organiza- 
tional effectiveness of women-only colleges The environment part of 
the I-E-O model is modified from a unidimensional sequential model to 
a multilevel model, distinguishing individual-and institution-level dı- 
mensions and further differentiating global characteristics and internal 
characteristics within the institution-level dimension (see Figure 1) The 
combination of the HLM’s research capacity and the conceptual frame- 
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work of the modified institutional effectiveness model guides the se- 
lection of variables, statistical modeling, and the resulting analysis for 
this study 


Methods 


Hypothesis 


This study 1s evaluative in that 1t seeks to examine whether attending 
different types of educational institutions (1 e., women-only vs coeduca- 
tional colleges) has significantly different impacts for women students 
The following null hypothesis was examined 


There 1s no difference in 1nstitutional effectiveness between women-only 
colleges and coeducational institutions ın promoting students’ desire to ın- 
fluence social conditions 


The study 1s exploratory 1n that 1f any difference 1s found, it further asks 
why either type of institution differentially cultivates women students' 
desire to 1nfluence social conditions. Moreover, the study explores how 
the Institutional characteristics of women-only colleges differ from 
those of coeducational institutions 


Data Sources and Subjects 


The study employed two student data sets provided by the Coopera- 
tive Institutional Research Program (CIRP), which 1s sponsored by the 
American Council on Education and the Higher Education Research In- 
stitute (HERD) at the University of California, Los Angeles One faculty 
data set provided by HERI was also used CIRP's major purpose 1s to as- 
sess the multiple impacts of college attendance on students. Since the 
fall of 1966, CIRP has conducted annual surveys of entering freshmen 
and follow-up surveys of the same students at various intervals for lon- 
gıtudınal studies Two sources of information on students are the Stu- 
dent Information Form (SIF) and the College Student Survey (CSS) The 
SIF data provide initial input information (1e , students” precollege 
traits) for longitudinal follow-up research The CSS provides follow-up 
1nformation about students during college (See Astin, Green, Korn, & 
Schalit, 1987, Higher Education Research Institute, 1992, for 1987— 
1991 CIRP survey methodology ) HERI has conducted a national survey 
of college and university faculty since 1989 The questionnaire focuses 
on eliciting the characteristics of faculty members at the various 1nstitu- 
tions 1n addition to seeking biographical and demographic 1nformation 
on the faculty (Astin, Korn, & Dey, 1991) The 1989 faculty survey data 
used for this study provided aggregated 1nstitutional 1nformation 
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The maxımum usable cases consıst of 2,472 female students who re- 
sponded to both an ınıtıal freshman survey ın the fall of 1987 and a fol- 
low-up survey during the summer of 1991, after their senior year Only 
responses from students who partıcıpated ın both surveys were used 
2,080 were from women ın 173 coeducational institutions, and 392 were 
from students 1n 28 women's colleges (2 public and 67 private four-year 
women's colleges remained ın operation ın the United States) (College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1994) CIRP's follow-up student response 
rate was 35 percent of about 7,000 female freshmen surveyed 1n 1987 
Considering the national trend of a high dropout rate, the follow-up re- 
sponse rate 1s not necessarily low To trace students' addresses, HERI 
collects updated information from the institutions students attend as 
well as the addresses obtained from the freshman survey Not surpris- 
ingly, the number of sampled students varied by institution. Although 
there 1s no guarantee that the sampled students can be representative, 
there were two kinds of treatment involved during the data collection 
and analysis process First, HERI collected random student samples 
within participating institutions Second, the HLM program handled the 
unbalanced samples by 1ts special weighting method that gives differen- 
tial weights to the schools based on the number of students (see Bryk & 
Raudenbush, 1992) The study 1s limited to women students who at- 
tended private four-year colleges in the United States Universities and 
public colleges were excluded to make the samples of coeducational col- 
leges more comparable to those of women-only colleges 

Missing data How to treat missing data 1s a significant issue affecting 
the success of this study, because this research must merge national- 
scale data sets and, more importantly, because ıt deals with a much 
smaller number of subjects from women-only colleges than from coedu- 
cational institutions For maximum and careful use of CIRP data, miss- 
ıng student ınformatıon was replaced with the mean of the responses for 
all students 1n the same institution, except for the dependent variable, 
which was not plugged 1n 


Variables 


Dependent variable The outcome variable 1s the students' desire to 
influence social conditions This variable was created from two question 
items from the 1987 and 1991 surveys personal importance of (1) influ- 
encing the political structure and (2) influencing social values Cron- 
bach’s alpha reliability for the composite variable was 0 69 Students 
marked on the 4—point scale "Essential," "Very Important,” “Somewhat 
Important,” and “Not Important” (Astin et al, 1987, p 112, Higher Ed- 
ucation Research Institute, 1992, p 209) 
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Independent variables Appendix À provides a full description of the 
variables used in this study, Appendix B provides additional information 
on factor variables, and Appendix C provides means and standard devia- 
tions of variables used Figure 1 outlines the variables selected within 
the modified I-E-O model framework As the modified model ındıcates, 
ıt ıs Important to adjust for students” precollege traits because those 
traits are often the major predictors of college outcomes Students' pre- 
college characteristics are (a) academic preparation (as measured by 
their high-school grade point average and degree aspiration), (b) 
parental socioeconomic status (as measured by parental income and fa- 
ther's education), (c) student minority status (non-white), (d) students’ 
age (to control for natural maturation effects associated with age), and 
(e) pretest (students' initial level of desire to influence social condi- 
tions) Manority status ıs a dummy-coded variable (non-white vs white) 
There may be different response patterns among different racial minor- 
ity groups, but according to Altbach's study (1989) and my observation, 
non-white students as a group seemed to raise social consciousness and 
desire to correct social unfairness more than white students (maybe be- 
cause of their real experiences of unfairness and alienation) 

The two major individual-level environment variables used were peer 
orientations (1ntellectually esteemed peers, permissive peers, socially 
active peers, and peers from high socioeconomic status) and college ac- 
tivities (leadership experience, campus work experience, interaction 
with faculty, participation 1n diversity awareness programs, participation 
1n campus demonstrations, and attendance at religious services) These 
variables help ın understanding students” characteristics and their pat- 
terns of involvement in the two types of Institutions under consideration 

The ınstıtutıon-level environment variables considered were global 
college characteristics and internal college characteristics. Global ınstı- 
tution-level variables consist of student body selectivity (based on 
Scholastic Aptitude Test composite scores), institutional location ın the 
eastern United States, Catholic college status, historically black college 
status, enrollment size, mean pretest (institutional mean of students’ ını- 
tial level of desire to influence social conditions), and women-only col- 
lege status The latter is the key independent variable, because this study 
seeks to assess the effectiveness of women's colleges as compared with 
coeducational institutions. Selectivity is important to Include because 
entering students' academic preparation may affect campus climate 
Catholic college status 1s considered because existing studies found dif- 
ferential development between students who attend sectarian colleges 
and those who attend nonsectarian colleges (Trent & Golds, 1967) 
Moreover, a high proportion of women-only colleges are Catholic affili- 
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ated Historically black college status was taken ınto account to adjust 
for the 1nstitutional effect of a largely minority population as well as to 
separate out the effect of attending a black college from that of attending 
a women's college There are 2 black women's colleges and 8 black co- 
educational colleges among the 201 colleges ın the sample In addition, 
literature on college student development suggests a special educational 
effect of attending historically black institutions for African American 
students (Allen, 1992, Astin, 1993, Fleming, 1982, 1984, Pascarella, 
Smart, Ethington, & Nettles, 1987) Enrollment size was 1ncluded be- 
cause institution size may affect students” formal and 1nformal activities, 
the curriculum, and the 1nstitutional climate 

Institutional geographical location ın the eastern United States was 1n- 
cluded to isolate a potential geographical effect (e g , institutional prox- 
ımıty to the center of US politics, Washington, DC) Bronfenbrenner 
(1997) suggested consideration of ecological environment such as spe- 
cial social contexts or regional cultures to better understand human cog- 
nitive development Political scientists (Elazar, 1966, Erickson, Mclver, 
& Wright, 1987, Lieske, 1993, Nardullı, 1990) have identified region or 
state as an important 1ndicator for understanding political attitudes and 
cultures Erickson et al (1987) noted that region, defined ın broad cate- 
gories of Northeast, Midwest, South, and West, has a modest influence 
on how U S residents think politically Among the sampled institutions, 
46% of women-only colleges and 37% of coeducational colleges were 
located 1n the eastern United States 

The internal institution-level variables used were mean institutional 
peer orientations (1e , intellectually esteemed peers, permissive peers, 
and socially active and altruistic peers), percentage of expenditures used 
for academics and student service, faculty climate (1e , faculty liberal- 
1sm, student orientation, diversity orientation, research orientation, so- 
cial activism and community orientation, female faculty ratio, and stu- 
dent-faculty interaction), and women’s/minority studies (the offering of 
gender studies and/or minority or Third World studies) Mean institu- 
tional peer orientation and mean faculty climate were used to assess the 
institutional climate of women-only colleges Each ınstıtutıon-level peer 
variable was aggregated by each institution from each individual peer 
variable The peer orientation and faculty climate factor variables were 
created by Astin and HERI staff (See Appendix B for the information 
regarding the specific 1tems constituting each factor and factor loading ) 
Studies by Astin (1993) and Pascarella and Terenzini (1991) report the 
significance of peer effect on various student outcomes Milem's study 
(1998) demonstrated that peer influence 1s stronger than faculty influ- 
ence ın college students’ attitude change Still, faculty has been identi- 
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fied as a key intervening factor 1n predicting student development 
(Austin, 1990; Pascarella, 1980) The percentage of female faculty at an 
institution was 1ncluded because it 1s currently a controversial point 1n 
the literature on student development (Kim & Alvarez, 1995) The study 
also explored whether offering a curriculum with emphasis on gender or 
ethnic diversity differs between the two types of institutions, and 
whether the curriculum emphasis significantly affects the outcome mea- 
sure To avoid potential problems related to multi-collinearity and con- 
ceptual redundancy, I removed two variables from the HLM models 

mean peer SES and faculty average salary, which were highly correlated 
with selectivity r = 0 76) 


Method of Analysis 


This study addressed the research questions ın three stages of statıstı- 
cal analysis First, means or percentages, standard deviations, correla- 
tion, and t-tests were computed to answer the question, How do ınstıtu- 
tional characteristics of women-only colleges differ from those of 
coeducational institutions? 

Second, a cross-tabulation and Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-rank 
tests were conducted to observe changes of self-rated student desire 1n 
the two types of institutions from freshman to senior year. Wilcoxon 
tests (rather than chi-square tests) were used because students’ responses 
on the pretest and posttest are mutually dependent 

Third, two-level hierarchical linear models were used to answer the 
principal question of this study Do women’s colleges and coeducational 
colleges demonstrate significantly different institutional influences upon 
the development of women students’ desire to influence social condi- 
tions? This modeling allowed us not only to compare effects by institu- 
tional type before and after controlling for the colleges’ internal charac- 
teristics, but also to observe distinctive variance and coefficient changes 
in each subsequent model If any significant institutional effects were 
found, the models were further investigated to find out which ınstıtu- 
tional characteristics accounted for the differences For this purpose, I 
observed the change of coefficients, statistical significance level, and ın- 
teraction effects across the levels and within the levels 


Strategy for Building the Mierarchical Linear Models 


Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the HLM analyses Model 1 (student char- 
acteristics model, with individual student characteristics), Model 2 
(global institutional model, with individual student and institutional 
global characteristics), and Model 3 (global and internal institutional 
model, with individual student, institutional global, and institutional 


COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 
L. Institutional Level 


Global Characteristics 
Women's college (vs coeducational college) 
Selectivity (SAT composite scores) 
Institutional location in the East, enrollment size 
Catholic college, historically black college 
Institutional mean pretest score 
İnternal Characteristics 
Academic & student services expenditures 
Average faculty salary 
Women's/minority studies 
Mean peer intellectual self-esteem, permissiveness. 
Social activism and altruism 
Faculty student/faculty interaction, faculty liberalism 
Research orientation, diversity orientation 
Social activism and community orientation 
Student orientation, percentage of female faculty 


II. Individual Level 


Peer Orlentatlons 
Intellectual-self esteem, permissiveness 
Social activism, socioeconomic status 
Activities/Experlences During College 
Leadership experience. 
Campus work experience 
Diversity awareness programs. 
Campus protests/demonstrations 
Religious services 
Interaction with faculty 





OUTCOME 








Pretest Students’ desire to influence social conditions 

Age 

Ethnic minority status 

Academic preparation 
Highschool GPA 


Degree asprration 
Parental mcome and education 





Fic 1 Modified Institutional Effectiveness Model (with variables used) 
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1nternal characteristics) Whereas the 1ndependent variables are 1ncluded 
at the 1ndividual level and institution level, the dependent variable 1s 
specified only at the 1ndividual level Appendix D provides additional 
information on the conceptual logic of the two-level HLM used for this 
study 

Model 1 (student characteristics model) includes individual-level 
variables but does not include any ınstıtutıon-level predictors The ındı- 
vidual-level model was built by a step-up procedure that starts with a 
simple model that 1s expanded by adding conceptually distinct sets of 
predictors Student background variables were first added to the model, 
followed by peer orientation variables and then college activity vari- 
ables The most significant variables (whose alpha 1s equal to or below 
0 1) were selected so as to build a full 1ndividual-level model 

In building the ınstıtutıon-level models, I added variables one at a 
time to the student characteristics model. It 1s through the institution- 
level model that we can examine the effect of an ınstıtutıon-level predic- 
tor (e g , women-only college status) on mean outcome (1 e., posttest 
mean of students’ desire to influence social conditions) Model 2 (global 
institutional model) was used for testing hypotheses The effect of col- 
lege global characteristics was adjusted to 1solate the effect of women- 
only college status Model 3 (global and internal institutional model) ın- 
cludes both college global and internal characteristics that were chosen 
as significant predictors in addition to individual student characteristics 
Internal characteristics were included to explore how the association be- 
tween women-only colleges and the mean outcome of interest changes 
The observation provided a sense of internal characteristics of women- 
only colleges 


Results 


Institutional Characteristics of Women-Only and Coeduca- 
tional Colleges 


Women-only and coeducational colleges exhibit different institutional 
characteristics ın average faculty salary, percentage of expenditure for 
academics, enrollment, student-faculty ratio, and emphasis on 
women’s/minority studies (Table 1) Average faculty salary and the per- 
centage of expenditure for academic purposes are higher at coeduca- 
tional institutions than at women’s colleges Coeducational colleges also 
tend to have larger enrollments and higher student-faculty ratios A sig- 
nificantly higher proportion of women-only colleges appear to offer and 
emphasize women's/mınorıty studies However, they are not very differ- 
ent in selectivity and percentage of expenditure for student services 
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As to the aggregate ınstıtutıonal peer orlentatıons, mean peer social 
activism and altruism 1s higher 1n women-only colleges than ın coeduca- 
tional colleges (see Table 1) However, peer ıntellectual self-esteem and 
peer permissiveness orientations do not significantly differ between the 
two types of colleges From the analysis of correlations between 
women-only college status and faculty orientations (not shown 1n a 
table), women's colleges seem to exhibit stronger faculty diversity ori- 
entation r = 0 43), liberalism r = 0 19), social activism and community 
orientation r = 031), and student orientation r = 0 17) than coeduca- 
tional institutions Faculty research orientation does not differ between 
women-only and coeducational institutions 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of Institutional Characteristics Between Women-Only and Coeducational Colleges 
(N = 28 Women-only colleges, 173 Coeducational colleges) 


Mean SD t-ratio p-value 

Institutional Characteristics 

Selectivity 
Women-only 960 93 140 62 108 0281 
Coeducational 991 40 138 09 

Enrollment total 
Women-only 115282 598 18 566 0 000 
Coeducational 2147 49 1769 52 

Student-faculty ratio 
Women-only 1282 279 587 0 000 
Coeducational 16 65 503 

Average faculty salary? 
Women-only 28566 00 5 94 205 0042 
Coeducational 31407 00 692 

Percentage of academic expenditure 
Women-only 18 77 3 09 245 0015 
Coeducational 20 59 372 

Percentage of student-service expenditure 
Women-only 1021 205 —-0 56 0 580 
Coeducattonal 995 3 09 

Emphasis on women's/minority studies 
Women-only 155 057 -2 04 0 043 
Coeducational 134 048 

Institutional Peer Orientations 

Mean peer intellectual esteem 
Women-only 23 83 1 24 125 0214 
Coeducational 24 18 141 

Mean peer permissiveness 
Women-only 412 100 051 0616 
Coeducatıonal 423 147 

Mean peer social activism and altruism 
Women-only 1176 055 -3 08 0002 
Coeducational 1141 057 


a Average faculty salary 1s presented by earned dollars per year 
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Freshmen 1n the two types of colleges did not significantly differ 1n 
their desire to 1nfluence social conditions (mean for women-only, 2.09; 
mean for coeducational, 2 05— on a 4-point scale) Wilcoxon matched- 
pairs signed-rank tests indicate that regardless of the type of college, 
women students showed gains during their college years 1n how they 
value 1nfluencing social conditions (p « 0 0001, see Table 2) Both 
Wilcoxon test and cross-tabulation results suggest that the change ın stu- 
dents' desire to influence social conditions can differ by the type of 1n- 
stitution they attend, a women’s college or a coeducational college Ac- 
cording to the Wilcoxon test, 49% of students at women-only colleges 
increased their desire to 1nfluence social conditions, but only 4096 of 
women students at coeducational 1nstitutions 1ncreased their desire dur- 
ing the four-year period (see the bottom part of Table 2) Cross-tabula- 
tion also indicates that the proportion of students at women-only col- 
leges who rated their desire to influence social conditions as “essential” 
in pretest increased by 8 5% between the pretest and the posttest, 
whereas the proportion of women in coeducational institutions demon- 
strating this desire increased by only 2 9% 


Analyses of Hierarchical Linear Models 


Tables 3, 4, and 5 contain the results of HLM analyses These tables 
list all variables included 1n their respective models, as well as the corre- 
sponding b coefficients, standard errors, t-ratio, and p-value Each HLM 
table shows the increase in the proportion of variance accounted for by 
introducing additional predictors The proportion of variance may serve 
as a summary measure of fit for each model The hypothesis was tested 
for sıgnıficance at an alpha level of 0 10, which 1s a sufficiently rigorous 
criterion to reveal the broad institutional effectiveness 





TABLE 2 
Changes During College in Women Students’ Desire to Influence Social Conditions 
(Coeducational colleges, N = 2,101, Women-only colleges, N = 391 ın percentages) 








Coeducational Women-only Percent Change 
Self-Ratıng 1987 1991 1987 1991 Coed? o Women-oniy? 
Essential 45 74 48 133 29 85 
Very 1mportant 278 339 305 371 61 66 
Somewhat important 574 479 522 414 -95 -10 8 
Not important 102 108 125 82 06 -43 





Source UCLA Higher Education Research Institute, Cooperative Institutional Research Program Follow-up of 
1987 freshman survey conducted ın summer of 1991 

aWilcoxon test indicates significant change (-ranks 669, +ranks 844 [40%], tres 586), p < 0 0001 (two-tailed tests) 
*Wilcoxon test indicates significant change (—ranks 96, +ranks 190 [49%], tres 105), p < 0 0001 (two-tailed tests) 
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Before trying to assess the effect of attending women-only colleges on 
college mean outcome, ıt 15 important to examıne how widely colleges 
vary with respect to the outcome of interest ın this study Although I did 
not present 1t here, I analyzed an ANOVA (Analysis of Variance) model 
that has no predictor (see Bryk & Raudenbush, 1992) The ANOVA 
model provides information about the distribution between 1ndividual- 
level and 1nstitution-level variance I observed that the 1nstitution-level 
standard deviation (0 17) ıs small ın relation to the total standard devia- 
tion (0 76) Given that the outcome of interest was measured on a 4—point 
scale, the amount of 1nstitution-level variation 1s fairly small 

Model 1 Model 1 (student characteristics model) shows that the 
grand mean of the outcome 1s 2 14 on a 4-point scale (Table 3) Model 1 
consists of two student background characteristics (minority status and 
the level of students' desire to 1nfluence social conditions at college 
entry) and four environment variables (being around socially active and 
altruistic peers, having peers of a high social status, participating ın di- 
versity awareness programs, and participating 1n campus demonstra- 
tions) Twenty-three percent of the total ındıvıdual-level variability was 
explained by these six individual-level variables (see Table 3) 

Students” pretest desire seems to be a strong positive predictor for 
their posttest desire four years later (b = 0 29, t = 10 82) Female stu- 
dents may take a greater interest ın influencing social conditions 1f they 
belong to a racial minority and associate with socially active, altruistic, 
and high-social-status peers The positive effect of racial minority mem- 
bership 1s somewhat consistent with Altbach’s (1989) finding that 
among the student political activists there was a high proportion of mı- 
nority group members Minority students might be more likely to feel 
isolation and unfairness on majority-oriented campuses, minority stu- 
dents are more likely to participate ın activities related to the interests of 
their group membership (Altbach, 1989, Rhoads, 1998), thus finally 
raising their desire to influence social and political conditions further, 
probably along with social consciousness and self-confidence 

For program developers and educators ın higher education, 1t 1s 1m- 
portant to understand which types of programs and student activities 
help to develop specific aspects of student outcomes Students’ partici- 
pation ın diversity awareness programs and/or campus demonstrations 
was a highly significant positive predictor for their posttest desire to 1n- 
fluence social conditions (b = 0 54, t = 9 26 for diversity awareness pro- 
grams; b = 0 15, t= 4 14 for campus demonstrations) The positive ım- 
pact of diversity awareness programs on student development has been 
recognized and discussed to some extent (Astin, 1993, Kim, 1996, 
Smith, 1997), but the positive impact of participation in campus protest 
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TABLE 3 
Students’ Desire to Influence Social Conditions —Two-level HLM Analysis Model 1 
(N = 2,467 students 1n 201 colleges) 


Independent Variables Coefficients se f-ratio p-value 


Institution-level Variables 

Intercept 2141 0021 99 754 0 000 
Indwidual-level Variables 
Individual input characteristics 


Minority 0 087 0052 1 684 0 092 
Pretest Influence social conditions 0291 0027 10 816 0000 
Individual Environment/Experiences 
Peer social activism 0 045 0 007 6714 0 000 
Peer socioeconomic status 0 006 0 003 1 996 0046 
In diversity programs 0544 0059 9 255 0 000 
In campus demonstration 0 147 0 036 4 138 0 000 
Proportion of individual-level vanance 
explained 23 0% 


on student development has rarely been addressed Interestingly, stu- 
dents’ leadership experience as well as high-school GPA, degree aspıra- 
tion, and parental income and education were not significant predictors 
and therefore were deleted from the model 

Model 2 Model 2 (global institutional model) contains five predictors 
ın its institution-level model. women-only college status, mean pretest 
(students’ mean desire to influence social conditions at college entry), 
selectivity, institutional location ın the eastern United States, and black 
college These five variables explain 67% of the total institution-level 
variation (Table 4) The hypothesis (women-only and coed colleges do 
not differentially affect female students’ desire to influence social condı- 
tions) was rejected at p = 0 02 The expected difference ın mean posttest 
scores between women-only and coed colleges 1s 0 126 points, which 1s 
almost three fourths of the standard deviation (0 17) for college posttest 
means The interaction effect between institutional location 1n the east- 
ern United States and women-only college status was examined for ad- 
ditional verification The positive effect of institutional location was 1n- 
dependent of women-only college status Surprisingly, attendance at a 
black college was a significant positive predictor, and its effect was 
highly noticeable (p < 0 01), even when controlling for mean pretest, se- 
lectivity, institutional location ın the east, and women-only college sta- 
tus Catholic college status was not a significant predictor, and it was re- 
moved from the HLM models 

Model 3 In Model 3 (global and internal institutional model), only 
mean peer social activism and altruism orientation was significant 
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TABLE 4 
Students” Desire to Influence Social Conditions —Two-level HLM Analysis Model 2 
(N = 2,467 students ın 201 colleges) 


Independent Variables Coefficients se t-ratio p-value 


Institution-level Variables 


Mean influencing social conditions 1 123 0192 5850 0 000 
Global College Environment 
Mean pretest 0414 0072 5774 0 000 
Selectivity 0038 0 015 2618 0 009 
East 0035 0018 1927 0054 
Black colleges 0157 0 056 2 784 0 006 
Women-only colleges 0 063 0 026 2436 0015 


Indıvıdual-level Variables 
Individual input characteristics 


Minority 0 087 0 052 1 688 0091 
Pretest Influence social conditions 0291 0 027 10 838 0 000 
Individual Environment/Experiences 
Peer social activism 0 045 0 007 6 728 0 000 
Peer socioeconomic status 0 006 0 003 2 000 0 045 
In diversity programs 0544 0 059 9273 0 000 
In campus demonstration 0 147 0 035 4 147 0 000 
Proportion of institution-level variance 
explained by Model 2 67 0% 


About 6% of the variance was increased by this factor The amount of 
institution-level variance explained by the variables ın Model 3 was 
72 696 (see Table 5) 

The predictive power for women-only colleges dropped (from b = 
0 063 to b = 0 047) when mean peer social activism and altruism was 
added to the equation (Table 5) The b coefficient for black colleges also 
dropped sharply 1n the full model (compare Tables 4 and 5) Peer social 
activism and altruism 1s positively correlated with women's colleges r = 
0 21) and black colleges r = 0 69) Both institution types seem to facili- 
tate the development of students' desire to 1nfluence social conditions 
through a college environment characterized by high mean peer social 
activism and altruism Judging by the correlation analysis of faculty clı- 
mate, ıt 1s quite possible that women-only colleges' strong peer climate 
of social activism and altruism 1s encouraged by their faculty’s social ac- 
tivism and community orientation. In short, this finding suggests that the 
positive effect of women-only colleges on cultıvatıng students” desire to 
influence social conditions can be partially attributed to the colleges’ so- 
cially active and altruistic student climate 

Faculty climate variables were not significant predictors However, it 
may be helpful to note that when I replaced mean peer social activism 
and altruism with faculty social activism, the variable of faculty social 
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TABLE 5 
Students’ Desire to Influence Social Conditions—Two-level HLM Analysts Model 3 
(N = 2,467 students 1n 201 colleges) 








Independent Variables Coefficients se t-ratio p-value 





Institution-level Variables 


Mean influencing social conditions 0107 0 546 0 196 0 845 
Global College Environment 
Mean pretest 0 383 0073 5265 0 000 
Selectivity 0024 0016 1535 0 125 
East 0042 0018 2 303 0021 
Black colleges 0059 0075 0 796 0 426 
Women-only colleges 0047 0 026 1783 0074 
Internal College Envıronment 
Mean peer social activism 0098 0050 1958 0 050 


Indwidual-level Variables 
Individual input characteristics 


Minority 0 087 0 052 1 687 0091 
Pretest Influence social conditions 0291 0027 10 832 0 000 
Individual Environment/Experiences 
Peer social activism 0045 0 007 6724 0 000 
Peer socioeconomic status 0 006 0003 1999 0045 
In diversity programs 0544 0 059 9 268 0 000 
In campus demonstration 0147 0035 4144 0 000 
Proportion of institution-level variance 
explained by Model 3 72 6% 


activism was positively associated with the outcome, although the effect 
was not very strong No curriculum variable was a significant predictor. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The focus of this study was to examine whether women-only colleges 
and coeducational institutions cultivate women students” desire to 1nflu- 
ence social conditions differently, and 1f so, to explore why the effec- 
tiveness differs between the two types of institutions The study was car- 
nied out by integrating the model for studying institutional effectiveness 
(a modification of the I-E-O model) and a multı-level (HLM) analysis 
In this section, I will discuss the limitations of this study, institutional 
characteristics of women-only colleges, the effectiveness of women- 
only colleges and the reasons for their effectiveness, additional ımpor- 
tant findings, and policy implications of the findings 

Limitations The study’s primary limitation 1s that the questionnaire 
items were not designed specifically for this study but are part of two 
national college student surveys and a national faculty survey In addı- 
tion, many questionnaire items chosen were self-reported responses by 
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college students and faculty It would be ideal 1f we could design re- 
search specifically for this study and obtain real measures for all the 1n- 
formation we need However, considering the time, expense, and exper- 
tise required, ıt would be unrealıstıc to conduct national-scale research 
to address the questions of interest In this situation, using CIRP and 
HERI data sets seems to be a good alternative Although students' opin- 
ions are often dismissed as biased, “nearly all the evidence we have 
about student outcomes comes from students themselves—from their 
answers to achievement test 1tems, personality test 1tems, and question- 
naires that we devise" (Pace, 1985, p 13) 

Institutional characteristics of women-only colleges For exploratory 
purposes, this study compared the institutional characteristics of the two 
types of colleges Although all the institutions sampled are private, aver- 
age faculty salary and the proportion of expenditure for academic pur- 
poses were lower 1n women-only colleges than in coeducational institu- 
tions Enrollment size was also much smaller 1n women-only colleges 
The findings seem to reflect the reality that many women-only colleges 
have suffered from financial pressure and low student enrollment 1n re- 
cent decades Pascarella and Terenzini's notion (1991) that the success 
of graduates of women-only colleges may be due to recruitment effects 
rather than socialization effects 1s not supported by this study Selectıv- 
ıty and mean pretest desire do not significantly differ between women- 
only and coeducational institutions The student and faculty climate at 
women-only colleges seems to be more socially active, altruistic, and 
community oriented than at coeducational colleges In addition, women- 
only colleges not only tend to have a strong faculty diversity orientation, 
but also emphasize women’s studies and minority studies ın their 
curriculum more than coeducational institutions These findings are 
somewhat consistent with Astin’s report (1993) that women-only 
colleges have a strong diversity orientation and the findings of Smith et 
al (1995) that students 1n women's colleges perceived that their 1nsti- 
tutions tend to emphasize multiculturalism This climate assessment 
suggests that women-only colleges have special and unique socialization 
effects 

The effectiveness of women-only colleges and the reasons Through 
HLM analysis, the null hypothesis was rejected Attending women-only 
colleges appears to be more beneficial in developing students’ desire to 
influence social conditions than attending coeducational institutions 
(p <0 02) The cross-tabulation analysis and Wilcoxon test also showed 
that a higher proportion of students in women-only colleges increased 
their desire to influence social conditions during their college years 
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Interestingly, the socially active and altruistic institutional peer envi- 
ronment measure was the only significant variable among the internal 
college characteristics predicting the outcome of this study Women- 
only colleges tend to have a stronger socially active and altruistic stu- 
dent climate than coeducational Institutions (based on correlation, t-test, 
and coefficient change 1n HLM analyses) The positive effect of women- 
only colleges on students” outcome can be partially explained by this 
difference ın institutional peer climate It appears that the overall cam- 
pus climate of women-only colleges nurtures social activism It is likely 
that faculty social activism and community orientation as well as faculty 
diversity orientation at women-only colleges 1nfluence or promote stu- 
dents’ socially active and altruistic tendencies 

No faculty climate variable considered for this study was a significant 
predictor when controlling for other student and college characteristics 
This may be attributable to a combination of two reasons First, mean 
peer orientations and faculty climate on campus are naturally correlated 
and share their predictivity by capturing similar characteristics Second, 
consistent with literature on college student development (Astin, 1993, 
Feldman & Newcomb, 1969, Milem, 1998, Pascarella & Terenzini, 
1991), peer 1mpact on students' behavior or value change may be much 
greater than faculty influence Percentage of female faculty 1n colleges 
was not a significant predictor for the outcome This finding is contrary 
to Tidball's reports (1973, 1974, 1976, 1985, 1986) and consistent with 
results reported 1n studies by Kim and Alvarez (1995) and Kum (1996) 
The strong influence on women students’ desire or value development 
seems to result not from the higher proportion of female faculty but 
rather from the institutional climate 

Additional important findings A discussion of important predictors 
for the outcome at the institution and individual level could provide ed- 
ucators and college program developers, as well as college students and 
their parents, with insights on how to cultivate students’ desire to influ- 
ence social conditions It could also provide insight for future research 
on student development and college effectrveness Two global college 
characteristics, black college and institutional location ın the eastern 
United States, were significant positive predictors for the outcome of 1n- 
terest No previous study on the effectiveness of women-only colleges 
took 1nto account the effects of these two variables However, consistent 
with findings of political scientists (Elazar, 1966, Erickson et al , 1987, 
Lieske, 1993, Nardulli, 1990), the region ın which institutions are lo- 
cated seems to have a direct influence on students’ goal or value forma- 
tion The positive effect of institutional location In the eastern region of 
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the United States can be related to two social factors People ın the east- 
ern region may be more politically oriented than people ın other areas, 
and institutional proximity to Washington, DC, may naturally raise stu- 
dents' consciousness about political issues Researchers should further 
investigate the impact of institutional geographical location on various 
aspects of college student development Furthermore, the positive effect 
of attendance at black colleges 1s notable Although there were some 
previous reports that black colleges produce a high proportion of black 
politicians and leaders, no study on black colleges has investigated 
whether black colleges affect students' desire to influence social condi- 
tons Although this study was not specifically designed to examine the 
effect of black colleges, the 10 private black colleges included ın the 
sample are nearly one fifth of the population (of 49 private colleges), 
and the finding may be generalized to at least black women attending 
private four-year black colleges 

At the 1ndividual level, ıt 1s important to understand what types of 
student 1nvolvement 1n campus activities promote a desire to 1nfluence 
social conditions A student 1s more likely to develop her desire to in- 
fluence society if she 1s around peers who are socially active and altru- 
istically oriented (like the effect of campus peer climate), if she associ- 
ates with peers from high socioeconomic status families, and if she 
participates 1n diversity programs and campus demonstrations The 
positive effect of students? participation ın diversity programs could be 
a justification and incentive for colleges to develop such programs and 
to encourage students to participate in them, especially because Smith 
(1997) suggested that campus diversity initiatives have positive impacts 
on both majority and minority students Notably, leadership experience 
was not a significant predictor when other individual-level predictors 
were included in the model It 1s possible that students lacking leader- 
ship experience on campus nevertheless have a desire to influence 
social conditions matching that of students who do have leadership 
experience 

The effect of students’ participation 1n campus demonstrations de- 
serves special consideration Although some research, such as Altbach’s 
international comparison of college students’ political activism (1989) 
and Rhoads's qualitative research (1998) on student protest for multicul- 
turalism 1n the 1990s, sought to understand the patterns of college stu- 
dents' political activities and protests, the literature has seldom ad- 
dressed the effect of campus protest on student development It 1s 
possible that political activities during college raise students’ social and 
political consciousness and promote their desire to change social values 
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and influence political structures after college It 1s also possible that 
students who participate 1n campus demonstrations already have a cer- 
tain political disposition or consciousness toward social Justice, and 
their actual participation 1n campus protest could simply reinforce their 
initial level of desire and consciousness Partly because of the compli- 
cated nature of human development and partly because of the survey de- 
sign limitation (the simultaneous collection of the data about students’ 
values after four years of college and their recollection of college activi- 
ties), ıt is difficult to tell when and how students’ values and activities 
interact or influence each other It may be helpful to mention again that 
I estimated the effect of students” participation ın demonstrations, as 
well as the effects of other student experiences, while adjusting stu- 
dents' ınıtıal level of desire drawn from their pretests Nevertheless, I 
wonder how many college administrators and faculty would see campus 
protest as beneficial to student development And would they be willing 
to support or tolerate student demonstrators, especially when they may 
have to negotiate with those students and sacrifice some of their own 1n- 
terests? Nevertheless, college administrators and faculty should at least 
be aware of the educational side of students' participation in campus 
demonstrations 

Conclusion Women-only colleges demonstrated their institutional ef- 
fectiveness by their positive contribution to students’ desire to influence 
social conditions Their effectiveness 1s due largely to the socially active 
and altruistically oriented campus student climate of women-only col- 
leges. It 1s quite possible that their faculty climate, strong ın social ac- 
tivism and community orientation, and their campus climate, promoting 
women students’ social confidence (Kim & Alvarez, 1995), also encour- 
age students’ social activism ın women-only colleges The findings of 
this study could partially explain why women-only colleges produce an 
unusually high proportion of women politicians and influential leaders 
in the United States The public and policymakers may have to recon- 
sider the assumption that coed 1s natural and beneficial to both male and 
female students 





APPENDIX A 
Variables and Coding Scheme 


INPUT 


INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL VARIABLES 
Pretest Desire to influence social conditions 
(Composite variable) 


—afluencıng the political structure 
—Influencing social value 
Degree aspiration 


Doctor of Divinity = 2, Bachelor's, 


Master's degree = 1 
High-school GPA 
Parental income 


Father's education 


Four-point-scale answer from 1 = not 1m- 
portant to 4 = essential 


PhD, MD, DDS, DVM, LLB, JD 


8-point scale from 1 = D to 8 = A or A+ 
14-point scale 1 = less than $6,000 to 

14 = $150,000 or more 

8-poınt scale 1 = grammar school or less, 
to 8 = graduate degree 


Minonty Dummy coded 1 = non-minority (white), 


2 = minority (non-white) 


Age 10-point scale 1 = 16 or younger 
2 = 17,3 = 18, to 10 = 55 or older 


COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 


INSTITUTION-LEVEL VARIABLES 
Global Characteristics 
Women-only colleges 


Catholic colleges 


Black colleges 


East (location ın the eastern U S ) 


Enrollment sıze 
Selectivity 


Mean pretest 


Internal Characteristics 

Mean peer intellectual esteem 

Mean peer permissiveness 

Mean peer social activism and altruism 
Women's/mınorıty studies 


Progressive curriculum offerings 
Expenditure 
A Academic expenditures 
Academic support 
(including research and library) 


Effect coded —1 = coeducational colleges, 
1 = women-only colleges 
Effect coded —1 = non-Catholic colleges, 
1 = Catholic colleges 
Effect coded —1 = White colleges, 
1 = historically Black 
colleges 
Effect coded —1 = 1nstitutional region not 
ın the east, 1 = institutional region in 
the east 


Continuous scale 

Institutional selectivity based on SAT 
combined scores, ranges from 400 to 1600 
Institutional average pretest score desire to 
influence social condition 


All aggregated peer factor scores 
(for detailed information see Astin, 1993) 


4-point scale from 1 = none to 4 = major 
status 


Continuous scale 
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B Student services expenditures 
Faculty orientation Continuous scale 
Faculty liberalism 
Faculty research orientation 
Faculty diversity orientation 
Faculty social and community activism 
Faculty student orientation 
Student-faculty interaction Continuous scale 
Average faculty salary 
Percentage of female faculty 
INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL VARIABLES 
Peer orientation Individual peer factor scores 
Peer intellectual self-esteem 
Peer permissiveness 


Peer social activism 
Peer socioeconomic status 
Activities during college 
A Leadership experience (composite variable) From A to F, 2-point-scale answer 
—Actıvely involved ın student organizations 1 = not marked, 2 = marked 


—Elected to student office 
—Partıcıpated in leadership classes/programs 
B Campus work experience (composite variable) 
—Had part-time job on campus 
—Partıcıpatıon ın college internship program 
C Interaction with faculty (composite variable) 
—Worked on professor's research project 
—Faculty took personal interest in my progress 
D Participation ın diversity awareness programs (composite variable) 
—Attended racial/cultural awareness workshops 
—Enrolled in women's studies courses 
—Enrolled 1n ethnic studies courses 
—Partıcıpated ın study abroad programs 
E Participation in campus protests/demonstrations 
F Religious services 


OUTCOME 

INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL VARIABLE 

Posttest Desire to influence social conditions 
(Composite variable) 4-point-scale answer from 
—Influencing the political structure 1 = not important to 4 = essential 
—Influencing social values 
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Items constituting Factor Scales 





PEER ORIENTATIONS? 

Peer Intellectual Self-esteem 

Academic ability (self-rating) 

Public speaking abılıty (self-ratıng) 

Drive to achieve (self-rating) 

Leadership ability (self-ratıng) 

Intellectual self-confidence (self-ratıng) 

Writing abılıty (self-ratıng) 

Mathematıcal abılıty (self-ratıng) 

Election to an academic honor society (expectation) 

Peer Permissiveness 

A couple should live together for some time before deciding to get marned (attitude) 

If two people really like each other, it's all right for them to have sex 
even 1f they've known each other for only a very short time (attitude) 

Maruuana should be legalized (attitude) 

Attended a religious service (behavior) 

Divorce laws should be liberalized (attitude) 

Abortion should be legalized (attitude) 


Peer Social Activism and Altruism 

Participating in a community action program (lıfe goal) 

Promoting racial understanding (life goal) 

Influencing social values (life goal) 

Helping others who are in difficulty (lıfe goal) 

Becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment (life goal) 


CURRICULUM ORIENTATIONS? 


Progresstve Curriculum 

Women’s studies likely to be offered as a major 
Ethnic studies likely to be offered as a major 

Students may elect to pursue an independent major 
Religious courses required of students 

Students may elect to pursue a combined major 
Number of humanities courses are required of students 


FACULTY ORIENTATIONS? 


Social Activism and Community Orientation 

Instituttonal goal Teach students how to change soctety 

Institutional goal Develop leadership ability among students 

Institutional goal Help solve major social and environmental problems 
Institutional goal Develop a sense of community among faculty and students 
Institutional goal Help students understand their own values 

Institutional goal Facilitate involvement in community service activities 


Student Orientation of the Faculty 

Faculty here are ınterested ın students’ academic problems 
Faculty here are interested ın students’ personal problems 
Faculty here are committed to the welfare of the institution 
Many faculty are sensitive to the issues of minorities 
Faculty are easy to see outside of office hours 

Students are treated like numbers in a book 

There are many opportunities for student-faculty interaction 


093 
091 
091 
090 
090 
0 87 
080 
087 


094 


087 
086 
-086 
080 
075 


087 
085 
075 
070 
065 


069 
068 
045 
—-0 43 
043 
-0 40 


073 
0 66 
0 65 
062 
062 
058 


0 65 
062 
053 
047 
046 
-044 
040 
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Research Orientation 
How many articles have you published 1n academic or professional Journals? 
How many of your professional writings have been published 
or accepted for publication ın the last two years? 
Do your interests lie primarily 1n teaching or research [scored for research]? 
How important for you (as a personal or professional goal) 1s engaging 1n research? 
How many hours per week do you spend on research and scholarly writing? 
How many chapters have you had published 1n edited volumes? 
How important to you personally 1s ıt to become an authority in your field? 
Have you received intra- or extra-mural funds for research? 
How many days during the past academic year were you away from campus 
for professional activities (such as professional meetings, speeches, or consulting)? 
How important to you personally 1s it to obtain recognition from 
colleagues for contributions to your special field? 


Liberalism 

Political self-label liberal or far left (versus conservative or far right) 
Behef A natonal health care plan 1s needed to cover everybody's health costs 
Belief Wealthy people should pay a larger share of taxes than they do now 
Belief Abortion should be legal 

Belief Colleges should be actively involved ın solving social problems 
Diversity Orientation 

Instructional technique Incorporated readings on women and gender issues 
Instructional technique Incorporated readings on racial and ethnic issues 
Performed research or writing focused on racial or ethnic minorities 
Performed research or writing focused on racial or ethic mmonties 


asee Astin, 1993 for more detailed description 
bsee Hurtado, Astın, and Dey, 1991 for more information 
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072 
071 
0 68 
0 66 
059 
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052 
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046 


073 
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041 
040 
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Means and Standard Deviations (SD) of the Variables Used 


Variables 


INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL 

Pretest Influence social conditions 
Age 

Minority 

High school GPA 

Degree aspiration 

Parental income 

Father's education 

Peer intellectual—self-esteem 

Peer permissiveness 

Peer social activism 

Peer socioeconomic status 
Leadership experience 

Interaction with faculty 

In diversity programs 

In campus demonstration 
Relrgious services 

Posttest Influence social conditions 


INSTITUTION-LEVEL 

Mean pretest 

Enrollment size 
Selectivity 

Black colleges 

East 

Women-only colleges 
Catholic colleges 

Mean peer permissiveness 


Mean peer social activism and altruism 


Women's/minonity studies 
Progressive curriculum offerings 
Student-faculty interaction 
Faculty liberalism 

Faculty research ortentation 
Faculty diversity orientation 


Faculty social and community activism 


Faculty student orientation 
Percentage of female faculty 


Mean 


2 05 
311 
111 
619 
130 
8 80 
585 
24 39 
462 
1152 
19 90 
144 
145 
131 
127 
205 
219 


214 
2008 93 
987 15 
-0 90 
-023 
-072 
-071 
422 
11 46 
137 
255 

8 03 
18 79 
2371 
585 
14 69 
1619 
3310 


SD 





APPENDIX D 
The Conceptual Logic of Hierarchical Linear Modeling for this Study 








The purpose of this section 1s to inform readers of the conceptual logic of the two- 
level HLM used for this study The statistical theory underlying HLM will not be dis- 
cussed here (see Bryk & Raudenbush, 1992, Kreft & de Leeuw, 1998) 

The two equations for a two-level hierarchical analysis are the ındıvıdual- and ınstıtu- 
tion-Jevel equations The individual-level model examines how differences ın individual 
characteristics (e g , individual students’ input characteristics and college activities) re- 
late to the outcome, students’ desire to influence social conditions The institution-level 
model examines how college composıtıonal characteristics (e g , selectivity, women- 
only college) relate to a college mean outcome These form the basis of the HLM analy- 
ses for 1nstitutional effectiveness 

The basic individual-level model 1s 


Y, = Bo + ry. r = N (0, o?) (1) 


where Y, 1s the response of student : in college /, Bo, 1s the mean score for college J, and 
r, 18 a random error (1e , a unique effect associated with person : in college J on the mean 
outcome of interest) that is normally distributed with mean 0 and variance o? Note that 
o? represents individual-level variation 

The basic 1nstitution-level model 1s 


By = Yoo + uo, ug ~ N (0, Too) (2) 


where Ba, 1s the college mean from the individual-level equation, Yoo 1s the grand mean 
of the outcome of interest (1 e , the overall average for college mean outcome), and ug, 1s 
a random error ug 1s a residual that captures the deviation of the mean for college ; from 
the grand mean The residual 1s normally distributed with mean 0 and variance too In the 
model, too represents the extent to which college mean outcome scores vary around the 
grand mean outcome score, thus, too 1s a measure of institution-level variation 

The above equations are then expanded to include mdividual- and institution-level 
predictors Thus a simple individual-level model 1s as follows 


POSINFL, = Bo, + By,(PREINFL, — PREINFL,) + ry r, = N (0, 02) (3) 


POSINFL, 1s the posttest score of the desire to influence social conditions for student : 
ın college J, PREINFL, represents the pretest score of the desire to influence social con- 
ditions for student z in college J, and PREINFL, is the mean pretest score for the students 
in college gj Note that because of group-centering student pretest scores about college 
mean pretest scores, the intercept Bo, represents the mean posttest score for college 7 
(1e, the mean posttest score on the desire to influence social conditions for college 7), 
and D; 1s the pretest-posttest slope for college J The r, are random errors assumed inde- 
pendent and normally distributed with mean 0 and variance c? In the model—yust as in 
regression models—o? now represents individual-level variation in posttest scores after 
taking into account pretest scores on the desire to influence social conditions 

The following institution-level model 1s posed to assess differences ın mean posttest 
scores on the desire to influence social conditions between women-only and coeduca- 
tional colleges, adjusting for differences ın pretest scores 
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Bo, = Yoo + Yor MPREINF, + Yo WOMCOL, + ug, , ug ~N (0, Too) (4) 


where MPREINF, is the mean pretest score on the desire to influence social conditions 
for college J, WOMCOL, 1s an effect-coded variable that takes on a value of 1 1f college 
J 1s a women-only college and a value of —1 1f college 7 1s a coeducational college, and 
the uo, are residuals assumed to be normally distributed with variance ty) The primary 
parameter of interest ın the institution-level model (4) 1s Yoz, which captures the ex- 
pected difference of posttest scores on the desire to influence social conditions between 
women-only and coeducational colleges, holding constant the college mean pretest 
Score In a manner simular to that of a regression model, Tog represents the variation in 
college mean posttest scores that remains after taking 1nto account WOMCOL and 
MPREINF 

Note that college slopes (e g , Bı,) can be viewed as varying across colleges and mod- 
eled as a function of college characteristics However, ın the analysis of the present 
study, there tends to be little variation ın college slopes, so I treat them as non-varying, 
as 1n equation (5) 


By = Yig» (5) 


where f; 1s an individual-level coefficient (1 e , pretest-posttest slopes) on the desire to 
influence social conditions and ÜB, 1s a function of an institution-level coefficient, Yj) In 
this study, random variation of the ındıvıdual-level intercept (Bo) 1s allowed to vary 
across colleges, but random variation of individual-level predictors (B,, — B,) 1s fixed 
The absence of a residual term (random effect) 1n equation (5) signifies that the slopes 
are treated as non-varying 

A hierarchical linear model 1s like a regression with multi-levels Its logic and inter- 
pretation are similar to those of standard linear models except that ındıvıdual-level re- 
gression coefficients can be allowed to vary randomly across colleges in HLM 
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Student Trust and Its Antecedents 
in Higher Education 


Introduction 


The Problem 


In the last two decades, the higher education envi- 
ronment has undergone drastic changes The US National Center for 
Educational Statistics (NCES) reports that enrollments declined be- 
tween 1992 and 1995, following a healthy growth period (2% to 5%) 
during 1985-1992 (NCES, 1997) This decline concerned admınıstra- 
tors, causing many of them to market their programs more aggressively 
Enrollments then stabilized and have 1ncreased steadily since 1996 This 
recent growth trend is likely to continue as 240,000 additional students 
are expected to attend college for each of the next ten years (Der Werf, 
19992) 

However, because of the strategies employed to reverse enrollment 
declines, the 1ntensity of competitive activity among colleges and uni- 
versities increased Increased competition led institutions to spend even 
more money to recruit and retain students Per student expenditures, 
measured 1n 1994—95 constant dollars, rose from $11,900 1n 1986 to 
$14,500 1n 1997 (NCES, 1997) These additional expenditures were 
funded through debt financing, which 1ncreased 1n 1998 by over $7 bil- 
hon (Der Werf, 1999a, 1999c) Expenditure increases are anticipated 
during periods of declining enrollments, but they are not expected to 
continue as enrollments rise, and although a portion of these expendi- 
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tures 1s designated for future increases ın enrollment, a close examına- 
tion of the expense accounts corroborates the increased competitive 1n- 
tensity among institutions of higher education (McCollum, 1999) Ac- 
cording to the Institute for Higher Education Policy (IHEP), the primary 
reason underlying expenditure increases 1s related to two broad factors, 
namely increased marketing efforts to recruit and retain students and 
greater competition for other sources of eevenne (e g , philanthropic 
funds) (Gose, 1999, IHEP, 1999) P 

Analyses conducted by McPherson and Schapiro (1998) confirm that 
institutional aid accounts for one of the largest categories of spending 
increases per FTE student, benefitting both private and public educa- 
tional institutions (Gose, 1999) Increased marketing expenditures are 
used to manage enrollment mechanisms and to maximize the quality and 
quantity of student populations and the revenue generated (IHEP, 1999). 
In addition, McPherson and Schapiro (1998) provide evidence that ınstı- 
tutions increased spending to differentiate their programs from competi- 
tors by enhancing their “prestige” and “quality” images While these ex- 
penditures benefitted institutions by reducing tuition sensitivity and by 
increasing demand, they contributed significantly to higher debt levels 

Appropriations from government sources have not kept pace with 1n- 
creasing expenditures, forcing schools to depend more heavily upon 
other sources of revenue (Selingo, 1999) Between 1992 and 1995, rev- 
enue from government sources increased only 12 4% and 22 746 for 
public and private schools (NCES, 1997) Reduced appropriations, 
along with public criticism of tuition 1ncreases, necessitated 1ncreased 
fund-raising efforts and the accompanying, associated marketing ex- 
penses (Davis, 1997, IHEP, 1999) As a result, revenue from gifts, en- 
dowments, and other sources rose by 68 3% and 48 7%, respectively, for 
public and private schools from 1992 to 1995 (NCES, 1997) 

Faced with rising marketing expenditures, institutions have primarily 
relied on three cost cutting strategies to control costs greater use of cost 
deferral strategies, such as hiring freezes and reduced maintenance, 
strategic cost reductions, such as pooled purchasing and changes 1n ben- 
efit structures; and cost restructuring, such as eliminating low enroll- 
ment courses and replacing full-time faculty with part-time faculty 
(IHEP, 1999) Though useful ın the short run, strategies such as reducing 
the proportion of full-time faculty, which plummeted from 78% 1n 1970 
to 60% ın 1993, and regulating the salary of instructional faculty, that 
declined from 1970 to 1995 1n constant dollars, may be counterproduc- 
tive 1n the Jong run Such strategies could negatively affect the "quality" 
of education and negate marketing campaigns that are designed to build 
"prestige" and “quality” 
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Suggested Solution 


In this article we suggest an alternative long-term approach to control 
marketing costs ın an increasingly competitive environment by building 
student trust 1n their college The importance of trust 1n developing and 
maintaining long-term relationships, as well as 1n controlling marketing 
costs, has been the focus of research 1n many disciplines Trust has been 
linked to factors such as commitment (Moorman, Deshpande, & Zalt- 
man, 1993, Salmond, 1994), cooperation (Anderson, Lodish, & Weitz, 
1987), positive evaluation of effectiveness (Anderson & Weitz, 1989), 
greater risk-taking (Anderson & Weitz, 1989), and reduced tránsaction 
costs (Kramer & Tyler, 1996) The existing literature on trus suggests 
that strategic management of trust becomes more important as a field be- 
comes increasingly competitive (Kramer & Tyler, 1996) 

These studies suggest that colleges can benefit in several ways by 
building and maintaining trust Prospective students who trust a college 
are more likely to enroll or make noncontractual precommuitments to at- 
tend the college Current students are less likely to transfer or drop out if 
they are trusting, thereby easing retention problems Increased trust 1s 
likely to lead to positive experiences and evaluations, thereby helping 
colleges to differentiate their services by 1ncreasing quality perceptions, 
by generating positive word-of-mouth effects, and by reducing sensitiv- 
ity to cost and tuition changes Trusting alumni are more likely to use 
their money and their voices on behalf of their alma mater, contributing 
financially and influencing the enrollment decision of others Thus, 
proper measurement and management of trust may reduce two major 
sources of increased marketing spending costs to recruit and retain stu- 
dents and costs of competing for other revenue sources. However, while 
trust builds 1ncrementally and requires a long-term strategic plan, dis- 
trust ın a college 1s likely to have a more dramatic "catastrophic" effect 
by reducing quality perceptions and by increasing marketing costs sig- 
nificantly (Kramer & Tyler, 1996) 

Despite the strategic consequences of student trust on the economic 
viability of educational institutions, little attention has been focused on 
measuring trust in colleges or understanding its antecedents thoroughly 
Although multı-ıtem scales have been proposed and validated ın the ed- 
ucation literature to measure trust, several problems impede our ability 
to use these scales ın this study of student trust and its antecedents Some 
of these scales were designed to measure faculty trust in the principal 
and teachers and are not considered appropriate for this study (Hoy & 
Kupersmıth, 1985, Tarter, Sabo, & Hoy, 1995) However, of greater con- 
cern 1s the fact that the primary purpose of these studies was to measure 
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trust and not its antecedents Consequently, the studies focused on a very 
limited number of antecedents such as congeniality and openness (Bu- 
lach, 1993, Tarter, Sabo, & Hoy, 1995) Furthermore, a closer examına- 
tion of these trust scales revealed that they may have confounded some 
of the antecedents of trust, such as ability and honesty, with the measure 
of trust Without separating trust from its antecedents, ıt is difficult to un- 
derstand the factors that ınfluence student trust ın college, thereby mak- 
ıng ıt more challenging to manage student trust strategically. 

This study addresses these limitations and strengthens our understand- 
ıng of trust by investigating trust ın a specific college Eight antecedents 
of trust were identified based on a review of the literature in many dıscı- 
phnes Next, scales were developed to measure trust and its antecedents 
in the college setting Care was taken to ensure that the measure of trust 
was not confounded with its antecedents Because many of these mea- 
sures are rooted in other disciplines, they were carefully modified and 
pretested to ensure that they are applicable ın the college setting The 
proposed model (linking trust to its antecedents) was empirically vali- 
dated on the perceptions students have of a small private Midwestern col- 
lege To obtain a long-term perspective of trust, responses were obtained 
from alumni as well as from students Finally, the relative influence each 
antecedent of trust has on the “state” of trust was investigated and used to 
recommend strategies that may increase student trust ın colleges 


Background and Hypotheses Formulation 


Trust and its antecedents have been studied in many disciplines psy- 
chology, sociology, channels management (Anderson, Lodish, & Weitz, 
1987, Moorman, Deshpande, & Zaltman, 1993), services marketing 
(Berry & Parasuraman, 1991, Crosby, Evans, & Cowles, 1990, Crosby 
& Stephens, 1987, Lovelock, 1991, Solomon, Surprenant, Czepiel, & 
Gutman, 1985), management (Butler, 1991, Butler & Cantrell, 1984, 
Gabarro, 1978, Jennings, 1971), and education (Bulach, 1993, Tarter, 
Sabo, & Hoy, 1995) This literature was reviewed to investigate the con- 
ceptual construct of trust and its antecedents and to propose a model of 
student trust in colleges 


Trust 


In this study, student trust ın a college 1s defined as “the degree to 
which a student 1s willing to rely on or have faith and confidence In the 
college to take appropriate steps that benefit him and help him achieve 
his learning and career objectives ” Similar definitions have been used in 
many disciplines (e g , Blau, 1964; Deutsch, 1962, Moorman, Zaltman, 
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& Deshpande, 1992, Pruitt, 1981, Rotter, 1976, Zand, 1972), and this 
definition 1s consistent with the concept of trust found in the education 
literature (Bulach, 1993) 


Antecedents 


Past studies have investigated many antecedents of trust However, a 
closer look reveals that different terms have been used to describe sımı- 
lar antecedents This study focuses on eight antecedents that have been 
empirically linked to trust in various research settings These an- 
tecedents are defined to reduce probable ambiguities related to the con- 
structs, and their likely influence on student trust 1s discussed 

Expertise Expertise is defined as a college’s perceived mastery and 
technical competence 1n its field of education Drawing from research on 
source credibility, Moorman, Deshpande, and Zaltman (1993) theorized 
that expertise encourages trust Expert or competent spokespersons gen- 
erate greater trust and positive attitudes toward the ideas they advocate 
(Giffen, 1967, Hovland, Janis, & Kelley, 1953, Kramer & Tyler, 1996) 
Research by Crosby, Evans, and Cowles (1990), regarding selling ser- 
vices, supports the view that consumers rely on their evaluations of per- 
ceived expertise as a significant indicator of trust in sales relationships 
The substantially larger alumm contributions and the greater demand to 
enroll in prestigious colleges that are perceived to be experts m their 
field provide indirect evidence of the impact of expertise on trust 


H1 The greater the perceived expertise a college has ın its field, the more 1t 
will be trusted by students 


Cooperation Cooperation 1s defined as the perceived willingness of a 
college to work together with students for a common good (Zaltman & 
Moorman, 1988) Research suggests that if a college 1s believed to be 
cooperative, rather than competitive or 1ndividualistically oriented, com- 
mitment to that college 1s more likely to occur (Anderson & Weitz, 
1992, Pruitt, 1981) Moreover, cooperative action must precede trust 
(Kramer & Tyler, 1996) Moorman, Deshpande, and Zaltman (1993) 
empirically demonstrated that trust breeds ın a cooperative environment 
In the education literature, the impact of cooperation on faculty trust in 
colleagues has been empirically validated (Tarter, Sabo, & Hoy, 1995) 


H2 The more cooperative a college is perceived to be, the more students 
will trust it 


Timeliness The efficiency with which a college responds to student 
needs 1s defined as timeliness As the service literature established, re- 
sponsiveness affects consumer perceptions of service quality (Zeithmal, 
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Parasuraman, & Berry, 1990) Austin (1991) demonstrated that timeli- 
ness 1ncreased both user satisfaction and trust ın the service provider İn 
management, timeliness of obtaining desired information has been posi- 
tively correlated with manager satisfaction with the organization and has 
led to a greater reliance and utilization of information systems (Bailey & 
Pearson, 1983) Thus, a college perceived as responding quickly to stu- 
dent needs 1s likely to be trusted 


H3 The more timely a college 1s perceived in responding to student needs, 
the more ıt will be trusted 


Congeniality In this study, congeniality 1s defined as the extent to 
which a college shows friendliness, courtesy, and goodwill toward its 
students Customer satisfaction and increased perceptions of service 
quality have been linked to congemiality (Ives, Olson, & Baroudı, 1983, 
Zeithmal, Parasuraman, & Berry, 1990), and increased congenialıty lev- 
els have been empirically related to increased trust (Moorman, Desh- 
pande, & Zaltman, 1993) The act of being fair to students 1s likely to 1n- 
crease their trust ın the college Although congeniality has not been 
studied 1n education, collegial behaviors of teachers have been linked to 
faculty trust in one another (Tarter, Sabo, & Hoy, 1995) 


H4 The more congenial a college 1s perceived to be, the more students will 
trust 1t 


Openness Openness ıs defined as a college’s perceived motivation to 
interpret and disclose ambiguous higher education issues to prospective 
students This definition 1s similar to that of Butler (1991) and to “un- 
certainty reduction” used by Moorman, Deshpande, and Zaltman 
(1993) Openness on the part of researchers—that 1s, the willingness to 
share information and reflect creatively on their experiences—is per- 
ceived by those who use research as an important value-added service 
(Zaltman & Moorman, 1988) Openness and involvement during inter- 
pretation of results are also believed to be value-added functions that re- 
search performs (Barabba & Zaltman, 1991) Because issues in higher 
education can be ambiguous and confusing to students, colleges that are 
perceived as open should experience increased trust (Kramer & Tyler, 
1996) In addition, the association between openness and trust has been 
demonstrated ın an education setting (Bulach, 1993) 


H5 The more open a college 1s perceived to be, the more 1t will be trusted 
by students 


Tactfulness Tactfulness is defined as the level of etiquette a college 
displays during exchanges with students Past studies demonstrate the 
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importance of tact 1n communicating findings that did not meet users' 
expectations or were embarrassing ( Moorman, Deshpande, & Zaltman 
1993, Perkins & Rao, 1990) Often, colleges have to communicate infor- 
mation about students that 1s embarrassing or sensitive 1n nature If a 
college 1s perceived to be blunt or lacking a sense of etiquette when 
dealing with sensitive 1ssues, 1t may not be trusted 


H6 The more tactful a college 1s percerved to be, the more ıt will be trusted 
by students 


Sincerity Sincertty is defined as the extent to which a college 1s per- 
ceived to be honest and to make promises with the intention of fulfilling 
them (Larzelere & Huston, 1980) Research suggests that when a party 
fulfills a prior promise, current promises are more likely to be relied 
upon (Schlenker, Helm, & Tedeschi, 1973) When a student senses that 
the college 1s sincere, or 1s a "truth teller" (Zaltman & Moorman, 1988), 
he extends trust 1n order to lessen the vulnerability and uncertainty asso- 
cıated with the relationship 


H7 Greater perceptions of sincerity lead to greater student trust toward the 
college 


Integrity A college's perceived unwillingness to sacrifice ethical stan- 
dards to achieve organizational objectives 1s defined as integrity. In- 
tegrity has been shown to be a significant determinant of subordinate 
trust 1n superiors and 1n research providers (Butler and Cantrell, 1984, 
Hunt, Chonko, and Wilcox, 1984) Parties that adhere to higher stan- 
dards are expected to remain more objective 1n the relationship 


H8 Greater perceptions of integrity lead to greater student trust toward the 
college 


A model of student trust 1n colleges appears 1n Figure 1 


Methods 


The research methods used 1n this study are discussed below under 
four main topic areas measurement, data collection, statistical methods, 
and study limitations. 


Measurement 


Scale development Questions were formulated to operatıonalıze the 
constructs shown ın Figure 1 and to tap students and alumni beliefs 
about trust and its antecedents The complexity and multidimensionality 
of constructs necessitated the use of multiple items to measure each, 
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which also increased the probability that the results would be reliable 
and valid (Nunnally, 1979). Responses to each item were measured 
using a 7-point Likert scale on which “1” was strongly disagree and “7” 
was strongly agree 

Scales developed by Butler (1991) and Moorman, Zaltman, and Desh- 
pande (1992) were adapted to measure student trust in the college These 
scales had the advantage of having been rigorously tested to ensure that 
the measurement of trust was separate from the measurement of ıts an- 
tecedents (Moorman, Zaltman, & Deshpande, 1992), thus overcoming 
probable confusion of trust with other 1nterpersonal characteristics 
found in some trust scales (Bulach, 1993, Larzelere & Huston, 1980, 
Morgan & Hunt, 1994) All the scales that were adapted had reported ac- 
ceptable levels of reliability with coefficient alpha of 0 8 and above 

Pretest scale validation Because the original scales had not been 
used 1n the context of higher education, validation of the adapted scales 
in this context was essential Thus, two pretests were conducted. The 
first involved 10 college students with junior or senior classification who 
completed the questionnaire while being observed Students were asked 
to verbalize any questions, comments, or need for clarification For the 
second pretest, 20 college seniors, 20 college-bound high-school se- 
niors, and 20 alumni members, all completed the questionnaire Their 
responses were used to determine the questionnaire’s clarity The relia- 
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bılıty of each construct was determined by computing Cronbach's alpha 
coefficient Problematic items within a construct were identified and 
modified to ensure that the 1tems were clear and appropriate to the col- 
lege setting The details of each item and the scales used to measure 
each construct are reported 1n Appendix A 


Data Collection 


MVNC, a small regional liberal arts college that offers undergraduate 
degrees 1n education, business, the sciences, literature, religion, and the 
arts, was selected for this study Recent reports indicate that small re- 
gıonal colleges have smaller endowments (Der Werf, 1999b) and have 
less capacity to raise money (Der Werf, 19993) Their greater depen- 
dence on state funds results 1n a strategic disadvantage 1n an environ- 
ment where colleges are 1ncreasingly relying on external sources of rev- 
enue Furthermore, the focused nature of target marketing 1s likely to 
1ncrease their unit costs of recruiting and retaining students due to their 
ınabılıty to use mass marketing tools such as advertising (Kotler, 1997) 
Thus, a careful management of trust becomes even more 1mportant for 
such institutions 

The registrar's office at MVNC maintains a database of currently 
enrolled students, while the alumni relations’ office maintains a database 
of MVNC graduates These lists served as the sampling frames and were 
used to identify the population of interest current and past students 

A four-wave mailing technique was used to reduce nonresponse error 
during data collection A prenotification postcard was mailed in week one, 
followed by the survey questionnaire ın week two All the questionnaires 
were accompanied by a letter of introduction, a business reply envelope, 
and a notification of the chance to win a sweepstakes prize (one of three 
portable CD players) The prize was included as a motivator to reduce 
nonresponse error In week three of the data collection period, a reminder 
postcard was mailed to the entire sample, encouraging them to fill out the 
questionnaire and reminding them of the chance to win a sweepstakes 
prize A replacement copy of the questionnaire with a different cover let- 
ter was mailed in week five to those who had not already responded 

Responses were received from 170 current students (a 71% response 
rate), and 100 alumni members (a 46% response rate) Out of 270 re- 
sponses received (an overall response rate of 59%), 257 were usable 
Sample characteristics such as gender, age, and college major were 
analyzed to estimate the extent of nonresponse error This analysis con- 
firmed that the sample characteristics were similar to those of the stu- 
dent and alumni databases The sample was thus considered representa- 
tive of the population under study 
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The reliability of each multiple-1tem construct was determined by cal- 
culatıng Cronbach's alpha, which ranged from 0 66 to 0 91 (see Appen- 
dıx A) Though most of the scales achieved high reliability of 0 80 or 
more, some evidenced reliability levels that are less than desirable Co- 
operation and congeniality have the lowest alphas (0 66 and 0 71, re- 
spectively) However, based upon theory and past studies, including 
those 1n education that establish the importance of these factors, these 
two factors were retained for analysis 


Statistical Methods 


Ordinary least squares (OLS) regression analysis was used to analyze 
the influence antecedents have on trust OLS 1s appropriate because all 
of the measures are summations of several Likert scales and thus inter- 
val scaled It 1s assumed that the Impact of antecedents on trust 1s linear 
and additive. Because the purpose 1s to determine the direction (positive 
or negative impact) and the magnitude (beta coefficient) of each an- 
tecedent on trust, multiple regression analysis 1s the appropriate analysis 
technique. Student trust served as the dependent variable, the eight 
proposed antecedents of trust were specified as 1ndependent variables 
(Fig 1) T-tests identified antecedents that significantly influenced trust 
and were used to test H1 through H8 Finally, standardized regression 
coefficients were computed and the magnitude of these coefficients was 
used to determine the relative influence each antecedent had on student 
trust 


Study Limitations 


This research study should be replicated with other samples of stu- 
dents and alumni from small as well as from larger colleges and univer- 
sities The measured reliability of the instrument 1s high, but other stud- 
1es are required to assess the reliability and validity of these findings 1n 
other college settings In addition, this study was static or a snapshot 
look at trust and ıts antecedents at one point of time at one college Be- 
sides replicating the study at other colleges, tracking student trust over 
time 1s an important study enhancement for future research Given the 
importance of trust ın maintaining long-term student-college relation- 
ships, and the consequent financial implications of having alumni who 
trust and support their alma mater, colleges should be eager to try and 
duplicate these results with their own constituents Only then will col- 
lege personnel find out whether the findings reported ın the next section 
apply to their situations and that trust can be fostered and managed as 
part of their college’s strategic planning process, student acquisition 
strategy, and retention policy 
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Fındıngs 


The F-test for the regression model suggests that the antecedents help 
explain trust ın the college (F = 11243; p < 000001) The fit of the 
model 1s good (adjusted R? of 77 6995), and statistically significant 
parameter estimates are 1n the hypothesized direction, 1ndicating the ab- 
sence of specification error The results are reported 1n Table 1 

Results of the t-tests confirmed five of the eight proposed hypotheses 
Students and alumni perceptions of MVNC's expertise (t = 44, p < 
0 01), congemality (t = 4 1, p < 001), openness (t = 1 7, p < 0 09), sın- 
centy (t —4 1, p < 001), and integrity (t = 1 8, p <0 08) significantly ın- 
fluenced trust 1n the college Perceptions of cooperation (z = 028, p < 
0 78), timeliness (t = 0 81, p < 0 42), and tactfulness (t = 0 77, p < 0 44), 
however, have no statistically significant effect on trust 

Finally, standardized beta parameter estimates were calculated to de- 
termine the relative importance each antecedent has on trust in MVNC 
These estimates indicate that sincerity had the greatest influence on 
trust, followed by expertise and congeniality Integrity and openness are 
less important 


Strategic Implications 


This study investigated past literature to identify how other dıscı- 
plines have measured trust and what are its probable antecedents Based 


TABLE 1 
Relative Effect of Proposed Antecedents on Trust 





Standardized Hypothesis 
Antecedents Parameter Estimates Supported? 
Expertise (H1) 0 2562** Yes 
Cooperation (H2) 00127 No 
Timeliness (H3) 00389 No 
Congeniality (H4) 02381** Yes 
Openness (H5) 0 0600* Yes 
Tactfulness (H6) -0 0403 No 
Sincenty (H7) 0 3006** Yes 
Integnty (H8) 0 1129* Yes 
Other Regression Analysis Results 
Adjusted R? — 77 69 
F-Value of Model = 112 43 
P-Value of Model — 0 00001 
Sample Size — 257 





*Statistically significant at the 0 10 level **Statistically significant at the 0 05 level 
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on this review, a model of student and alumnı trust ın a college was pro- 
posed and operatıonalızed. Previous studies have shown that the hypoth- 
esized antecedents influence trust, but not ın a student/alumnı-to-college 
relationship Colleges seeking to survive 1n an 1ncreasingly competitive 
environment could use this study's findings to design effective strategies 
to build and maintain trust 


Trust 


The 6-item scale of student trust in a college developed ın this study 
ıs reliable with Cronbach’s alpha coefficient of over 0 84 It can thus be 
used to track student and alumni trust ın a college A notable decline ın 
trust could indicate problems that need to be investigated and solved for 
the health of the college Measuring trust across diverse groups of stu- 
dents/alumnı and academic departments might help pinpoint where the 
problem lies. 

Lack of student trust 1n a college 1s likely to have a dramatic effect 1n 
the short run by reducing quality perceptions, increasing student 
turnover and tuition sensitivity, reducing financial contributions, and 
making ıt more difficult to recruit new students due to negative word-of- 
mouth effects Moreover, these effects cannot be countered ın the short 
run because trust builds up incrementally and thus requires a long-term 
strategy Finally, though an analysis of student trust 1n a college can tell 
us the magnitude of the problem and even locate where the problem lies, 
ıt ıs not adequate to reveal how the situation can be corrected. Building 
and maintaming trust depends upon understanding the antecedents of 
trust and their relative influence on trust 


Antecedents 


To assess the key factors that affect trust ın a college, this research fo- 
cused on the extent to which trust was influenced by its eight hypothe- 
sized antecedents, each of which had been theoretically and empirically 
supported by studies 1n other disciplines (e g , Bulach, 1993; Butler, 
1991, Gabarro, 1978, Swan, Trawick, Rink, & Roberts, 1988) This 
study confirms that five of these antecedents are significantly associated 
with trust in a college, as they explain a large percentage of the variance 
1n trust (adjusted R? = 77 7%) The results suggest that an administrator 
who would lıke to develop strategies to build or maintain trust is more 
likely to succeed once its antecedents are understood 

Each antecedent’s relative influence on trust, as indicated by the sta- 
tistically significant standardized beta parameter estimates (Table 1), 1s 
key to managing trust Results indicate that perceived “sincerity” of the 
college 1s likely to have the greatest impact on trust These results are 
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not surprising, for perceived honesty and intent to keep promises are 
likely to reduce the uncertainty of students toward achieving their ob- 
Jectives (Zaltman & Moorman, 1988) It 1s not enough for the college to 
be more sincere to students 1n attendance, students must perceive that 
the college's attempts to be sincere are believable Administrators, staff, 
and faculty should be honest with students and not make promises that 
cannot be kept The use of puffery to recruit students to the college may 
get them to visit and maybe enroll and attend However, 1f the promises 
are not delivered upon, students' trust 1n the college may erode, even 1f 
high initially While attending the college and after graduation, the col- 
lege should be straightforward and consistent 1n communicating with 
students and alumni so that promises made by one college representa- 
tive are carried out by others To achieve sincerity, the college needs to 
be made aware of the importance of sincerity, agree to set objectives to 
achieve standards of keeping promuses, and have a plan of action that 
the college community embraces Students should not be promised fi- 
nancial aid, scholarships, admittance to closed classes, changes ın 
grades, or any other special favors if they cannot realistically be pro- 
vided Training sessions for college community members may be neces- 
sary so that no person in a position of authority makes promises that 
cannot be kept 

The second most influential antecedent of trust 1s expertise, a trait that 
at least from a faculty perspective can be positively affected by hiring ter- 
minally qualified candidates who have the education and experience that 
qualifies them as experts (Davis & Astin, 1987) Of course, their behavior 
must match their credentials to achieve the proper perceptions. Hard 
working, capable faculty and other college employees must perform com- 
petently as well If their accomplishments are not geared toward meeting 
students” needs, their actual expertise may not be perceived as such by 
students For example, faculty who do not transfer their research findings 
to classroom exercises and examples run the risk of not being perceived 
as experts Poor classroom performance may result 1n low perceived ex- 
pertise A good place to begin forming expectations with respect to exper- 
tise 1s to set performance standards for faculty and staff, especially in 
those areas most relevant to and observable by students Unlike sincerity, 
most college personnel already know the importance of expertise ın a 
higher education setting Some personnel may need to be reminded, but 
the demands to educate them about expertise may not be as great 

Congeniahty, the third most influential antecedent of trust, ıs a trait 
that may require serious attention by some colleges To develop trust 
among students, the college administrators, faculty, and staff should at- 
tempt to develop friendships with the students (Tinto, 1997) For the 
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feeling of congeniality toward the college to continue throughout the 
four years 1n school and after graduation as alumni, the college must 
maintain the friendships When fund raisers telephone alumni for the an- 
nual campaign, the friendly manner developed and fostered for four 
years should be continued to maintain trust Small colleges may have an 
advantage ın being perceived as amiable, sympathetic, and friendly 
Many of these colleges are private institutions, located 1n small towns 
that provide employment for more than one local family member These 
characteristics tend to foster a more friendly atmosphere when com- 
pared to large public institutions located ın urban areas However, con- 
gemiality does not develop automatically. Revealing positive attitudes of 
administrators, faculty, and staff and being sympathetic to student needs 
requires good morale among college personnel and a student-as-cus- 
tomer orientation Staff training sessions and intracollege communica- 
tions must stress that being perceived as congenial is important to build- 
ing trust among students and alumni 

Integrity and openness, though not as important antecedents of trust 
as sincerity, expertise, and congeniality, should not be ignored when de- 
veloping training sessions, college policy, and management strategy 
Students and alumm judge academic integrity, truthfulness, providing 
information, and clearing up a confusing educational process by the col- 
lege as positive influences in developing trusting relationships between 
students/alumnı and their college Adhering to a strict morality and com- 
munıcatıng openly with the college’s constituents should indirectly af- 
fect trust in a positive manner The results of this study are consistent 
with that of Bulach (1993), who reported a moderate degree of correla- 
tion between faculty trust and openness 

Respondents ın this study did not consider timeliness, cooperation, 
and tactfulness to positively influence trust in their college Because 
trust 1s an enduring construct, these three hypothesized antecedents may 
have primarily short-term effects and may not affect trust ın the long 
run If the college 1s not prompt in dealing with students on occasion, 15 
not totally cooperative, or 1s tactless at times, these transgressions may 
be forgiven as acceptable behaviors of busy people and not negatively 
impact trust ın the long term Of course, this interpretation 1s only spec- 
ulative at this point and 1s worthy of 1nvestigation 1n future research. 


Conclusion 


Greater competition among colleges and universities to counter the 
declining enrollment ın the early 1990s has significantly increased ex- 
penditures to recruit and retain students and to obtain other sources of 
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revenue Faced with higher debts and marketing expenses, colleges have 
relied on several cost-cutting strategies Some of these strategies could 
be counterproductıve ın the long run by negatively affecting the per- 
ceived prestige and quality of educational programs This study recom- 
mends that building student trust will control costs while improving the 
institution's quality perceptions. Literature ın other disciplines 1s re- 
viewed to operationalize a 6—1tem scale of trust of students and alumni 
toward a college and to identify 1ts antecedents so strategic plans can be 
adopted to manage trust 

This research 1s based on the study of student/alumni trust in only one 
small regional college, where management of students 1s even more vital 
due to 1ts size and regional appeal Although the results are consistent 
with past research, the strategic recommendations should be used with 
caution This study's contribution 1s 1ts unique focus on student trust as 
a means to alleviate some of the problems facing higher education 1nsti- 
tutions The researchers developed reliable instruments and proposed an 
appropriate methodology that can be used to measure and manage stu- 
dent trust 


APPENDIX À 
Scale Items Used to Measure Various Constructs of the Study 





Trust (a = 0 8423) 


Since I am unable to personally monitor all of MVNC's activities, I rely on the employees of the 
college to get the job done right 


1 have faith ın college employees to do those things that relate to my education at MVNC that I can- 
not do myself 


I am confident that college employees do those things that relate to my education at MVNC that my 
family cannot do for me 


In general, I do not have confidence in MVNC 1 
I believe MVNC 1s a credible organization 
I feel that I can rely on MVNC 


Expertise (à = 0 8646) 

I believe MVNC is capable of designing academic programs that meet student needs 
Ibelieve MVNC employees are experts in the positions that they hold 

Generally speaking, MVNC employees are untrained ! 

People with relevant work experience are employed in all areas at MVNC 

MVNC does things competently 

Unfortunately, MVNC does things poorly ! 

MVNC employees perform their tasks with skill 

MVNC does things 1n a capable manner 


Cooperation (& = 0 6587) 


MVNC administration, faculty, staff, and students do not work together to achieve the common goal 
of making the college a better place ! 


MVNC ss flexible ın meeting my educational needs, even if ıt sometimes means sacrificing perfec- 
tion 


Those tn authority at MVNC make wise judgments about when to allow me to do things my way 
MVNC employees make an effort to work together with me 


APPENDIX A (Continued) 


Timeliness (0 = 0 8239) 

Even with last-minute requests, MVNC employees get the work done on time 
MVNC is punctual ın meeting important deadlines 

MVNC employees will return phone calls promptly 

The MVNC staff 1s usually very prompt 

I find MVNC employees to be precise about their work schedules 

Jt 1s inconvenient to get in touch with employees of MVNC 1 

MVNC employees are never tardy 


Congeniality (a = 0 7117) 

MVNC 1s not sympathetic to my needs ! 

Ibeheve that MVNC is a friendly college 

In general, I like the attitudes of MVNC administrators, faculty, and staff 
MVNC treats me 1n a friendly manner 

MVNC employees treat others better than they treat me ! 

MVNC will always deal with me 1n a friendly manner 

MVNC attempts to develop a friendship with me 


Openness (œ = 0 7815) 

MVNC uses its knowledge and experience to clear the confusion of the educational process 
MVNC employees tell me what they are thinking 

MVNC employees tell me what 1s on their mind 

Employees at MVNC share their thoughts with me 

MVNC keeps information from me ! 


Tactfulness (œ = 0 8236) 
MVNC employees know how to deal with sensitive issues without offending those people involved 


MVNC would be tactful in presenting ınformatıon to others that might be embarrassing for some- 
one 


MVNC employees are polite when presenting negative information 

MVNC employees keep secrets that I tell them 

MVNC employees talk too much about sensitive information that I give them 1 
My records at MVNC are handled with care and tact 

MVNC does not tell others about things 1f I ask that they be kept secret 


Sincerity (@ = 0 9125) 

MVNC is sincere in what ıt promises to students 

I believe that MVNC 1s honest when dealing with me 

I believe that MVNC will always be honest in its associations with me 
MVNC follows through on promises made to me 

Keeping promises 1s a problem ior MVNC ! 

If MVNC promises something to me, they will stick to 1t 
Academically, MVNC does things that they promise to do for me 


Integrity (a = 0 8137) 

MVNC does not hold academic integrity as a standard by which to live ! 
MVNC strives to be a perfect academic organization 

MVNC always tells me the truth 

MVNC employees would not He to me 

MVNC deals honestly with me 

Sometimes MVNC does dishonest things ! 


Note A 7-point Likert scale was used with 1 = strongly disagree to 7 = strongly agree 
'Reversed coded item 
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Departmental Factors Affecting - 
Time-to-Degree and Completion Rates 
of Doctoral Students at One 
Land-Grant Research Institution 


Tıme to doctoral degree has increased consistently 
m American universities since 1967, 1n some fields by as much as two 
years Although time to degree varies systematically by field of study, in 
general, the median tıme spent enrolled as graduate student has ın- 
creased from 6 6 years 1n 1983 to 7 1 in 1993 In the same period, the 
median time elapsed between the bachelor's degree and the doctorate 
rose from 9 8 to 10 5 years (Thurgood & Clarke, 1995) It 1s predicted 
that this pattern will persist, resulting 1n a diminished supply of highly 
trained workers ın the future (Tuckman, Coyle, & Bae, 1990) 

Given the high costs associated with graduate education, the current 
national climate of diminishing resources for higher education, and an 
increased competition for these resources between undergraduate and 
graduate programs, understanding and examining the factors that affect 
students’ ability to complete their degree requirements ın a timely man- 
ner and considering the implications of these factors becomes crucial 

Since 1960, when Berelson examined the reasons for the increase ın 
time to degree in graduate education, several studies have been con- 
ducted to explore factors influencing this outcome Some scholars who 
have investigated the influence of student characteristics on time to de- 
gree and completion rates have agreed that the potential for students to 
successfully complete their doctoral degrees ın a relatively short time 
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depends on a complex set of individual characteristics related to demo- 
graphics, financial support and type, motivation, and ability (Abedi & 
Benkin, 1987, Berg & Ferber, 1983, Cook & Swanson, 1978, Gunn & 
Sandford, 1988, Kluever, 1995, Ott & Markewich, 1985, Tuckman, et 
al , 1990, Valentine, 1987, Zwick, 1991) 

By the same token, other scholars have studied the influence of ınstı- 
tutional factors on student success (Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992, Dolph, 
1983, Girves & Wemmerus, 1988, Golde, 1994, Jacks, Chubin, Porter, 
& Connolly, 1983, Lussıer, 1995, Monsour & Corman, 1991, Nerad & 
Cerny, 1993) For the purposes of this study, student success 1s defined 
as the ability of the student to complete his/her degree requirements 1n a 
timely manner Among the most common institutional factors analyzed 
ın these studies are the size of the graduate program, avaılabılıty and 
type of financial support, relationships among students and between stu- 
dents and faculty, kind of advising, and graduate policies and practices 
Results from these studies have also indicated that the institutional fac- 
tors mentioned above influenced the successful completion of graduate 
study ın a relatively short tıme Due to the validity of both approaches to 
studying graduate education, 1t can be said that personal factors alone 
are not sufficient to explain or predict graduate student success. Instead, 
graduate education outcome seems to be better explained by the ınterac- 
tion between student characteristics and institutional factors 

Other authors have found that time to degree and completion rate are 
related (Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992, Nerad & Cerny, 1993; Tuckman, 
1991) These studies have found that programs with high completion 
rates are often those in which students take relatively short times to earn 
a doctoral degree. However, the literature 1s unclear about whether the 
time students spend enrolled 1n graduate school 1s a predictor of their 
successful completion of degree Additional research in this direction 
needs to be done to confidently establish that causal relation (Tuckman, 
1991) 

Most of the studies conducted to date have examined graduate student 
progress ın all fields, after differentiating time to degree by field of 
study, concentrated only on those fields where graduate students took 
longer times to complete degrees (Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992, Nerad & 
Cerny, 1993) Furthermore, the majority of the studies on doctoral stu- 
dent success have been conducted by grouping departments according to 
disciplinary characteristics As a result, differences 1n the way doctoral 
education is carried out among disciplinary fields have emerged which 
explain the shorter time to degree and higher completion rate of natural 
sciences and engineering doctoral programs as compared to their coun- 
terparts in social sciences and humanities Consequently, there 1s little 
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theory about the extent to which departmental characteristics affect 
graduate student progress or how those characteristics differ among de- 
partments 

Different from previous research, the main purpose of this 1nvestiga- 
tion was to explore whether or not similarities 1n departmental factors 
related to policies and practices, advising, and climate could be found 
among departments that exhibited similar times to degree and comple- 
tion rates, even when they belonged to different fields of study 

This research assumed that the key arena for doctoral education 1s the 
department. Organizationally, the department, rather than the institution 
as a whole, 1s the locus of control for doctoral education The depart- 
ment determines the policies that affect student progress, including ad- 
mission and degree requirements (Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992, Golde, 
1995), rendering graduate education a highly decentralızed function 
Differences 1n faculty behaviors and research practices can be examined, 
1n part, through the nature of their disciplines. In other words, discipli- 
nary boundaries typically demarcate differences in the nature of re- 
search and intellectual activity (Bıglan, 1973, Lodahl & Gordon, 1972, 
Thompson & Brewster, 1978) Therefore, 1t was expected to find differ- 
ences among different departments 1ncluded 1n the same group, but be- 
cause departments within the same cluster were alike 1n terms of their 
times to degree and completion rates, some similarities 1n the way grad- 
uate education 1s conducted might explain similar outcomes ın terms of 
their time to degree and completion rate 

The vast majority of research has been conducted through quantitative 
examination In the literature reviewed, only three investigations applied 
a qualitative methodology Surveys have been the dominant means of 
obtaining data, while qualitative methods, such as interviews, focus 
groups, and observational techniques have been rarely employed. Opin- 
1ons of the actual people participating 1n the graduate education process 
(students and faculty) have not been analyzed As a result, the experi- 
ence of people, and what those experiences mean to them in their own 
terms, has remained hidden In an effort to fill this gap ın the knowledge 
related to graduate education, this research employed a qualitative ap- 
proach, based on personal interviews, to obtain extensive data from stu- 
dents and faculty 


Theoretical Background 


Previous research 1n the area of graduate student success has demon- 
strated that several factors related to the characteristics of the program 
and departmental policies and practices affect the rate of completion and 
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the time students spend to earn a doctoral degree Factors like require- 
ments for graduatıon are frequently cited as a major cause for delayıng 
completion of the doctoral degree 1n some disciplines. Empirical evi- 
dence has demonstrated that foreign language proficiency exams, field 
research, and master degree requirements, 1n some disciplines, might ex- 
plain the longer times to degree reported by students (Bowen & Ruden- 
stine, 1992, Ziolkowski, 1990) In fields lıke history and philosophy, it 1s 
expected that graduate students master foreign languages ın order to 
support their research with primary sources In other fields, such as an- 
thropology, graduate students have to conduct field research, which, 1n 
turn, ımposes time and financial constraints In the same vein, Nerad and 
Cerny (1993) reported shorter times to degree 1n departments that did 
not require a master's degree before conferring the PhD degree 

The influence of financial support on time to doctoral degree and 
completion rate 1s another factor that has been studied extensively A 
lack of financial support decreases student possibilities to successfully 
complete graduate study in a relatively short time (Abedı & Benkin, 
1987; Gillingham, Seneca, & Taussig, 1991, Ploskonka, 1993, Snyder, 
1985) It 1s important to point out that the Influence of financial support 
on completion rate has been better analyzed by correlatıng the kind of fi- 
nancial aid with the field of study The distribution of different kinds of 
financial aid varies across the fields Research assistantships are most 
common ın the physical and life sciences and engineering Social sci- 
ences and humanities students are the most likely to receive teaching as- 
sistantships University-funded fellowships are more common for stu- 
dents from social sciences and humanities (Thurgood & Clarke, 1995) 
Empirical evidence suggests that this pattern of funding affects the prob- 
ability of graduation for doctoral students Bowen and Rudenstine 
(1992) found that completion rates tend to be higher for students with 
teaching assistantships than for students with fellowships, at least in the 
humanities and social sciences fields 

The literature suggests that tıme to doctoral degree and completion 
rates among graduate students are also affected by factors related to de- 
partmental practices, advising practices, and climate The most common 
factors cited included lack of training for conducting independent re- 
search, lack of orientation 1n preparing for comprehensive examination, 
style of advising while writing the dissertation, attitudes toward students, 
student participation 1n departmental academic and social activities, and 
peer support For example, Hansen (1990) studied how well PhD pro- 
grams trained students to cope with the nature of research in economics 
Results 1ndicated that over 5096 of courses failed to prepare students to 
use theory 1n empirical applications, to apply theory to real-world prob- 
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lems, or to do independent research One of the major problems identi- 
fied by graduate students for delaying their completion of the doctoral 
degree was the lack of training on how to conduct independent research 

Another factor directly related to time to doctoral degree 1s the lack of 
guidance about general examinations. Nerad and Cerny (1993) inter- 
viewed graduate students and faculty and 1dentified particular depart- 
mental practices and policies that are associated with time to degree 
They found that students from social sciences and humanities com- 
plained about the time they spent in preparing for comprehensive exams 
Because limited, poor guidance was provided by faculty, students were 
often overprepared and wasted precious time that could have otherwise 
been devoted to their dissertation research Similar results were reported 
by Valentine (1987) and Bowen and Rudenstine (1992) 

The style of advising 1s another important factor for graduate student 
success Bowen and Rudenstine (1992) pointed out that the most com- 
mon advisors were those who allowed students to work at their own 
pace, without establishing any work schedule and timetable According 
to these scholars, this style of advising 1s dangerous, because some kind 
of schedule must be imposed to periodically monitor the research work 
Given the ısolated nature of research ın the social sciences and humanı- 
ties, students can spend months lost 1n bibliographic research without 
appropriate guidance from the advisor Such situations create negative 
psychological states, inducing students to drop out of the program 
Manis, Frazier, Kouassi, Hollenshead, and Burkam (1993), 1n turn, sur- 
veyed graduate students to assess the quality of the graduate experience 
at one prestigious university They reported that one of the most fre- 
quently cited sources of delay 1n tume to degree was the lack of adequate 
mentoring or advising In a related vetn, Monsour and Corman (1991) 
analyzed the problem of attrıtıon at the ABD (all but dissertation) stage 
They affirmed that high stress levels and pressure to complete the dis- 
sertation are major factors 1n graduate student attrition, particularly 
when students do not have a close relationship with the chairs of their 
committees, when they work alone, and when less feedback 1s provided 

In relation to departmental climate, research has 1ndicated that the 
kind of environment (cooperative or contentious) 1n departments deter- 
mines, ın part, the rate of completion and the time students spend ın 
completing a doctoral program Golde (1995) reported that students 
working within a supportive environment become more integrated, 
which contributes to their persistence. Nerad and Cerny (1993), 1n turn, 
found that departments with shorter times to degree were those 1n which 
students were treated as junior colleagues and participated ın social and 
academic activities of the department These departments reflected a co- 
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operative environment where perıodıc evaluations of student perfor- 
mance occurred, and apprenticeship or teamwork, rather than isolation, 
dominated research 

Although several scholars have analyzed the influence of different 
factors on doctoral completion rate and time to degree, many agree that 
developing general models of graduate student progress 1s difficult for 
several reasons First, graduate education 1s decentralized Admussion 
and degree requirements, financial aid, research conditions, and curric- 
ula vary significantly among programs This decentralization makes it 
difficult to draw general conclusions about factors affecting graduate 
student progress Consequently, ıt ıs difficult to predict with any cer- 
tainty the proportion of students who will earn degrees 

Second, graduate education 1s less structured and more individualized 
than undergraduate education Graduate students may leave their pro- 
grams for a time and subsequently reenroll This complicates the analy- 
sis of completion rates and renders data about the duration of doctoral 
study uncertain 

Third, many of the studies have been conducted by grouping depart- 
ments by disciplines Consequently, differences among departmental 
policies and practices have not been explored and no departmental fac- 
tors affecting those outcomes have been elicited 


Method 


This study was designed to analyze tıme to doctoral degree and com- 
pletion rates among departments and to identify what departmental fac- 
tors positively or negatively affected degree progress and completion 
rates at one institution The study was conducted at a public, research, 
land-grant university, located in the mid-Atlantic region of the United 
States The institution under study is ranked in the top 25 doctorate- 
granting institutions ın the United States, based on the number of doc- 
torates awarded annually (Thurgood & Clarke, 1995) The campus of- 
fers doctoral degrees 1n 57 different programs, or disciplines At the time 
of the study, 1,438 graduate students were enrolled ın the university's 
on-campus doctoral programs Male graduate students (957), comprised 
66% of the graduate student population, while women (481) made up 
the remaining 34% 

This research employed quantitative analysis and qualitative methods 
to address the following research questions 


] What are the median times to degree and completion rates of PhD 
students among academic departments? 
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2 What factors of departments do graduate students and faculty per- 
ceive affect time to doctoral degree and completion rates? 

3 What are the differences among departmental factors, and how do 
these differences affect students trying to complete doctoral de- 
grees 1n a relatively short time? 


The study was conducted 1n two phases The first phase was con- 
cerned with calculations of the median time to degree and the median 
completion rate for doctoral students 1n science, engineering, and social 
science departments The purpose of this part of the study was to estab- 
Hsh an empirical basis for selecting departments to be further analyzed 
ın the second phase, which involved interviews with graduate students 
and faculty members The purpose of the second part of the study was to 
explore and understand the departmental factors affecting time to degree 
and completion rate, and how those factors differ among the clusters 


Phase I 


Sampling 


Data to analyze time to degree and completion rates were obtained 
from institutional records Median tıme to degree and completion rates 
were calculated for students who began a program leading to a doctoral 
degree between fall 1986 and spring 1990 semesters Completion rates 
were computed by measuring the percentage of the 1986—1990 extended 
entering cohort who earned doctoral degrees by the end of the fall se- 
mester of 1995 Students were classified into two categories “Comple- 
tors" 1ncluded those who had graduated by the end of the fall semester 
of 1995 “Noncompletors” included those who had not graduated, those 
who ended their graduate studies at levels other than the doctorate, and 
those who were still registered during the fall semester of 1995 

Only data pertinent to students who initially enrolled in a doctoral 
program were 1ncluded in this study Doctoral students who started 1n a 
master's program but subsequently transferred to a doctoral program, 
were not considered 1n the calculations related to time to degree and 
completion rate because the purpose of the study was to explore the 
opinions of those who had the initial motivation and commitment to earn 
a doctoral degree ın a particular field The literature ın this area has 
shown that to complete a graduate degree depends, to a great extent, on 
the commitment of the student (Baird, 1990b) Succeeding at graduate 
school requires overcoming several hurdles, such as the comprehensive 
examination, the qualifying examination, the proposal defense, and the 
final defense of dissertation Thus, it was assumed that those students 
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who initially decided to pursue doctoral studies ın a particular field had 
an early commitment to the ultimate goal In consequence, by leaving 
out the influence of motivation and commitment, the influence of de- 
partmental factors on student success could be better explored. 

Doctoral students who changed major fields of study after initial ma- 
trıculatıon were also excluded from this study due to the accuracy and 
amount of available data On the one hand, the accuracy of the data 
maintained in the University's Institutional Records Office was compro- 
mısed by the fact that the Office kept no track on changes in major after 
ınıtıal matriculation, thus the actual date of students? changes ın field of 
study was uncertain Additionally, because maintaining an accurate 
record of actual major had no effect for either the student or the depart- 
ment until the degree completion, there existed a lack of interest to no- 
tify anyone in record keeping until well after a change had actually taken 
place On the other hand, because the relationship between any two ma- 
Jors or the reasons for changing majors may be different from case to 
case, the length of time to degree 1s expected to be affected 1n each case 
To account for this effect, a larger sample would be required, and by no 
means did the University's Institutional Records Office possess enough 
Information of students who change majors (1n any equivalent fashion) 
to conduct a proper statistical analysis 


| Data Collection Procedure 


Researchers have measured time to degree 1n various ways Some 
scholars have measured total time to degree, from the undergraduate 
completion date to doctoral completion year (Abedi & Benkin, 1987, 
Berelson, 1960, Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992, Tuckman et al, 1990) 
Others have measured time to degree from the first enrollment in gradu- 
ate school to graduation date (Nerad & Cerny, 1993, Wilson, 1965, 
Zwick, 1991), and still others have computed time to degree considering 
only the registered time 1n graduate school (Dolph, 1983) 

The present research used the second measure of time to degree Al- 
though this measure might have included the time students spent away 
from graduate school after initial registration (thus overstating the actual 
time spent in graduate school), ıt was more useful for the purposes of 
this study because ıt allowed the researcher to explore the influence of 
departmental factors on completion rate and time 

The median time to degree and median completion rate were initially 
calculated for science, engineering, and social science departments with 
more than four students enrolled in the extended cohort Those depart- 
ments were then grouped into two categories, according to their median 
completion rates high and low High completion rate departments 1n- 
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cluded those whose median completion rate was equal to or greater than 
the median of the population Low completion rate departments 1n- 
cluded those whose median completion rate was less than the median of 
the population 

Two categories were also developed to group departments according 
to the their median time to degree short and long Short-time depart- 
ments included those with time to degree equal to or less than the me- 
dian of the population Long-time departments 1ncluded those with me- 
dian time to degree greater than the median of the population 

By combining these four categories, four clusters of departments were 
developed Those with high completion rates and short times to degree 
(HS), those with low completion rates and short times to degree (LS); 
those with high completion rates and long times to degree (HL), and 
those with low completion rates and long times to degree (LL) Conse- 
quently, very different departments, 1n terms of the disciplinary field, 
were included within the same cluster 


Phase II 


Sampling 


Departments with six or fewer doctoral students enrolled 1n disserta- 
tion hours during the spring 1996 semester (when data were collected) 
were not considered 1n this phase because 1t was necessary to examine 
departments with a sufficient number of students who would agree to 
participate 1n the study 

Two departments from each of the four clusters (HS, LS, HL, LL), 
were selected at random The selected departments were Famuly and 
Child Development and Chemical Engineering from the high-short clus- 
ter, Finance and Aerospace Engineering from the low-short, Chemistry 
and Biochemistry from the high-long, and Physics and Psychology from 
the low-long cluster. The rationale for selecting two departments, 1n- 
stead of one from each cluster, was to enhance the data collected about 
the cluster Because departments within the same cluster were alike 1n 
terms of their times to degree and completion rates, some similarities 1n 
the way graduate education was conducted might be expected In other 
words, 1t was assumed that departmental factors affecting graduate study 
progress differed more between the clusters than within the clusters. 

Lists of faculty members working at graduate level and graduate stu- 
dents working on dissertations in the selected departments were col- 
lected From those lists, graduate faculty members and students who met 
the selection criteria for this study were randomly selected Selection of 
graduate faculty members was based on the number of years of experi- 
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ence Only those with five or more years of teaching and research expe- 
rience 1n the program were considered as potential respondents It was 
assumed that experienced faculty would better understand various as- 
pects of the program affecting graduate student progress, therefore, they 
would provide richer 1nformation 

Only those graduate students who were working on their dissertations 
at the tume of the study were considered for selection purposes It was 
assumed that students writing dissertations had experienced various 
stages of the graduate education process (e g , course work, qualifying 
and preliminary examinations, and selection of the advisor and the dis- 
sertation topic) and therefore could provide rich 1nformation about their 
experiences 

In order to obtain a range of perspectives, two graduate faculty mem- 
bers and three graduate students from each of the eight departments 
were then randomly selected from the pool of candidates who met the 
selection criteria. A total of 40 people (16 faculty, 24 students) were se- 
lected to participate 1n the study The median time to degree of the se- 
lected students was 4 5 years, ranging from 3 to 8 years Only one stu- 
dent did not receive any kind of financial support Thirteen students 
received teaching assistantships, seven research assistantships, one a fel- 
lowshıp, and two received scholarships 


Data Collection Procedure 


The research technique employed to collect data was the semistruc- 
tured, open-ended interview Each subject was 1nterviewed once, and all 
interviews lasted between 45 and 60 minutes The interview questions 
were designed to elicit data related to the themes that emerged from a 
pilot study and those suggested by the literature review The explored 
factors were financial support, degree requirements, departmental poli- 
cies and practices, advising, and departmental climate 

Financial support referred to availability and kind of financial support 
offered by the department (teaching or research assistantship) Degree 
requirements 1nvolved the number and difficulty of the required courses, 
difficulty of the preliminary examination, and other requirements, such 
as a Master's thesis Departmental policies and practices referred to 
orientation and advising offered by the department to help students 
through the graduate education process including initial orientation, 1n- 
formation about the material to be mastered for the preliminary exams, 
expectations of student performance, and information about research 
projects in which faculty were involved Departmental policies and prac- 
tices also referred to the relationship between course work and research 
(how much the respondents thought that the required courses helped stu- 
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dents to learn how to conduct independent research) and the require- 
ment of significant results from dissertations (if reporting significant 
results were required for dissertations or 1f nonsignificant results were 
accepted) 

Advising was concerned with changes In advisor, student-commıttee 
relationships (how often the advisory committee formally evaluated 
graduate student progress and offered feedback), and student-advisor re- 
lationship (availability of the advisor, match between student and advı- 
sor personalities and Interests, and advisor involvement or participation 
1n the process of graduate education). 

Departmental climate referred to the sense of community within the 
department This category included attitudes toward students (how stu- 
dents were treated), student participation in departmental activities (how 
often students participated ın social and academic activities organized 
by the department), and peer support (provided by other graduate stu- 
dents in the department or by the research group to which the student 
belonged) 

Data analysis was conducted throughout the research project, consis- 
tent with the constant comparative method (Glasser & Strauss, 1967) 
After each interview, the audio tapes were transcribed by the researcher 
Transcriptions were read several times to note initial impressions, com- 
pare them with field notes, develop detailed knowledge, and list prelim- 
inary themes To assure the proper codification of data into the different 
themes, an experienced researcher read the transcriptions, listened to the 
tapes of the first few interviews, and discussed with the researcher the 
emerging themes These themes were refined by examining the results 
repeatedly, and then coded by paragraph ın the transcriptions After that, 
data were grouped under the themes and categories 1dentified earlier in 
the pilot study and under new themes that emerged from the interviews 
Verbatim narrative was used to link raw data to the themes The final 
step of the data analysis process consisted of integrating findings, and 
comparing results for similarities, differences, and unique occurrences 
among departments ın the four clusters 


Results 


Having eliminated the departments that enrolled fewer than 5 new stu- 
dents between 1986 and 1990, there were 876 students enrolled in doc- 
toral programs in the remaining departments under study By fall 1995, 
459 (53%) students had graduated, 54 (6%) had stopped at levels other 
than the doctorate, 20 (2%) were still enrolled, and 343 (39%) had per- 
manently or temporarily left graduate school (See Table 1) 





TABLE 1 
Doctoral Completion Rates and Time to Degree, 1986—90 Cohort 


No of No of Percentage Median Time to 

Department Total Completors Noncompletors of Completion Degree (years) 
Accounting 15 12 3 800 46 
Aerospace Engineering 21 6 15 28 6 40 
Agricultural Engineering 8 5 3 625 40 
Agricultural Economics 15 9 6 600 46 
Animal Science 17 13 4 76 5 43 
Animal Sciences, Dairy 7 3 4 429 50 
Biochemistry and Nutritton 9 6 3 66 7 53 
Biology 7 4 3 571 50 
Chemistry 66 41 25 621 50 
Chemical Engineering 15 10 5 667 40 
Civil Engineering 28 12 16 429 40 
Clothing and Textiles 6 1 5 167 40 
Computer Science 23 5 18 217 60 
Economics 14 3 11 214 50 
Electrical Engineering 42 29 13 690 43 
Engineering Mechanics 68 41 27 603 46 
Entomology 14 9 5 643 46 
Environmental Design & 

Planning 12 6 6 500 43 
Environmental Science 

& Eng 5 1 4 200 46 
Family and Child 

Development 44 27 17 614 33 
Finance 10 5 5 500 40 
Fisheries and Wildlife 

Sciences 15 11 4 733 56 
Forest Products 9 3 6 333 46 
Forestry 22 14 8 636 40 
Geology 17 9 8 529 50 
Hortıculture 5 4 1 800 40 
Housing, Int Des & 

Resource Mgt 10 4 6 400 36 
Human Nutrition & Foods 29 18 11 62 1 43 
Industrial Eng & Oper 

Research 12 6 6 500 36 
Management 21 14 7 66 7 43 
Marketing 10 8 2 800 53 
Mathematics 29 16 13 552 40 
Materials Engineering , 20 2 8 600 50 
Mechanıcal Engineering 

Scıence 13 8 5 615 36 
Mining Engineering 5 3 2 600 50 
Physics 26 8 18 308 53 
Plant Path, Physiology & 

Weed Sc 21 17 4 809 43 
Psychology 31 14 17 452 50 


Public Adm & Public 
Affairs 66 10 56 152 60 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


No of No of Percentage Median Time to 

Department Total Completors Noncompletors of Completion Degree (years) 
Science & Technology 

Studies 10 5 5 500 50 
Sociology 24 7 17 292 33 
Statistics 21 11 10 524 46 
Veterinary Medical Sciences 14 9 3 643 53 
Total 876 459 417 571 46 
Median 


Tıme to Degree 


The median of tıme to degree was 4 6 years, wıth tımes rangıng from 
3 3 years to 6 years This period included the tıme spent earning a Mas- 
ter's degree, 1f 1t was required for the doctoral degree The time during 
which students were not registered and, perhaps, away from campus was 
also 1ncluded 1n the total time to degree The median time to degree at 
this institution was lower than the median time reported by the National 
Research Council for 1993, which was 7 1 years (Thurgood & Clarke, 
1995) It was also lower than those reported by other recent studies 
(Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992, Lussier, 1995, Tuckman et al , 1990) The 
shorter tıme exhibited by this institution might be explained by the high 
percentage (78%) of full-time graduate students enrolled at this particu- 
lar mstitution The enrollment obviously determines the time that stu- 
dents spend to earn a degree, that 1s, full-time students should finish 
sooner than part-time students 

The shorter time to degree in the present study might also be related to 
the fields of doctoral study offered by this institution. Empirical 
evidence has shown that time to degree varies by field of study The 
biological, mathematical and physical sciences, and engineering have 
relatively short medians, across departments, whereas humanities and 
social sciences have longer medians (Berelson, 1960; Bowen & 
Rudenstine, 1992, Snyder, 1985, Stricker, 1994, Wilson, 1965, Zwick, 
1991) In the institution under study, no doctoral degrees are offered 
ın humanities and just a few are offered m social sciences This particular 
situation might explain the short median time to degree 1n this institution 


Completion Rate 


The median completion rate for the departments under study was 
57 1%, though completion rates ranged from 15 2% to 80.9% Fifty 
three percent of students completed their doctoral programs, and 2% 
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were still enrolled, for a maximum possible graduation rate of 55% This 
rate of completion was not atypical, falling within the range calculated 
for other public 1nstitutions The completion rates reported by scholars, 
who investigated doctoral attrition at a single university setting, ranged 
from 53% to 6296 (Cook & Swanson, 1978, Dolph, 1983, Golde, 1995, 
Gunn & Sandford, 1988, Nerad & Cerny, 1993) However, given the 
high cost of graduate education and the current budget constraints, 1t 1s 
alarming that 45 96 of doctoral students fail to complete the require- 
ments to obtain a degree, and thus, university administrators and faculty 
may wish to pay more attention to this situation and implement policies 
designed to 1ncrease graduate student success 

Results of this study 1ndicated the importance of analyzing the partic- 
ular conditions of graduate education at individual institutions and the 
difficulty of comparing time to degree across institutions, because the 
structure and policies of graduate education vary from one institution to 
another, even from one department to another within the same institu- 
tion For example, ıf a doctorate degree ın a given program at one uni- 
versity 1s normally pursued on a full-time basis, while another university 
permits part-time students, completion times will differ accordingly 


Factors Affecting Graduate Student Success 


The factors that affect time to degree and completion rates were 1den- 
tified when perceptions of participants were compared among clusters 
The departments assigned to each of the four clusters are provided in 
Table 2 

Departmental factors that affected time to degree and completion 
rates were analyzed from comments made by the participants Com- 
ments were assigned to one of three groups comments that promoted 
time to degree and completion rates, those that had no effect on time to 
degree and completion rates, and, those that impeded time to degree and 
completion rates. 

Results from each cluster of departments were analyzed and com- 
pared to other clusters Finally, results were aggregated and compared in 
terms of time-to-degree and completion rates Short-time-to-degree de- 
partments were compared to long-tıme-to-degree departments, and low- 
completion-rate departments were compared to high-completion-rate 
departments 

Because of the complexity and extent of the results, Table 3 was de- 
signed to provide a summary of the impact (positive, negative, or none) 
that various characteristics of graduate study had on the success rates of 
students 1n the different clusters 





TABLE 2 
Academic Departments Clustered by Time-to-Degree and Completion Rates 











Time to Degree 
Short Long 
Completion Department Completion Department Completion 
Rates Rate TID Rate TTD 
Agricultural Engineering 625 40 Biochemistry 667 53 
Chemical Engineering 667 40 Chemistry 621 50 
Electrical Engineering 690 43 Biology 571 50 
Mechanical Engineering 603 46 Materials Sc Eng 60 0 50 
High Entomology 643 46 Fısh & Wildlife Sc 733 56 
Family & Child Dev 614 33 
Forestry 636 40 
Management 667 43 
Eng Science & Mech 615 36 
Statistics 524 46 
Mathematics 552 40 Geology 529 50 
Aerospace Engineering 286 40 Computer Science 217 60 
Low Civil Engineering 429 40 Economics 214 50 
Env Des & Planning 500 43 Physics 308 53 
Finance 500 40 Psychology 452 50 
Hou Int Des Mgt 400 36 Sc & Tech Studies 500 50 
Industrial Engineering 500 36 
Nore The italıcızed departments are those included ın the second phase of the study 
TABLE 3 
Summary of the Impact of Departmental Factors Affecting Graduate Study Outcomes 
Clusters 
Factors H-S L-S H-L L-L 
Financial Supp * t * _ 
Degree Req 0 = — = 
Dept Onen/Ad + x + = 
Cour/Res Rel + _ _ _ 
Reg Sıg Result + + _ + 
Change Advisor — = = Em 
Stu/Comm Rel + 0 + + 
Stu/Adv Rel + + + + 
Att Toward Stu + Ex + _ 
Stu Participatio + + + == 
Peer Support + + + + 





NOTE + = Positively affects outcomes, — = negatively affects outcomes, 0 = no effect on outcomes 
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Factors Identified per Cluster 


High-short departments In these departments, the factors considered 
that promoted student success were financial support, departmental ori- 
entation and advising, relationship between course work and research 
skills, requiring significant results ın the dissertation, student-commuttee 
relationship, student-advisor relationship, attitudes toward students, stu- 
dent participation, and peer support. 

All tbe participants from this cluster made comments that suggested 
that departmental orientation and advising promoted student success 
Both faculty and students expressed satisfaction with the care and con- 
cern of departmental authorities for graduate student success From 
these results, 1t 1s evident that providing an orientation program en- 
hances student success 

In terms of student-advısor relationship, this factor was considered in 
all the clusters more as promoting than 1mpeding time-to-degree and 
completion rates However, the kinds of words respondents used to de- 
scribe that relationship differed from those used 1n the other clusters 
The most common words used to describe student-advisor relationship 
were “excellent,” “nurturing,” “mentoring,” “caring,” “loving,” and “ex- 
ceptional ” Four out of six students said that they considered their advi- 
sors a friend, a person who could help them not only in academic issues, 
but also 1n personal matters These findings were unique to this cluster, 
and suggested closer relationships between students and advisors 1n this 
cluster than 1n the other clusters 

Furthermore, the involvement of the advisor 1n the graduate education 
process was higher ın this cluster than ın the other three clusters The 
major advisors were involved, almost from the beginning, ın all the ac- 
tivities developed by the students, that 1s, from the preparation of the 
plan of study to the final defense of the dissertation This might explain, 
1n part, the higher completion rates and lower times to degree exhibited 
by departments in this cluster The literature supports the notion that a 
good relationship between student and advisor 1s a major determinant of 
student success (Baird, 1990a, Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992, Girves & 
Wemmerus, 1988, Golde, 1994, Hartnett, 1981, Jacks et al, 1983, 
Kluever, 1995, Lenz, 1995, Manis et al, 1993, Valentine, 1987, Well, 
1989) 

Departmental climate was positive ın this cluster, and all the cate- 
gories used to define 1t were found to promote time-to-degree and com- 
pletion rates to a greater degree than they impeded, or had no effect on 
student success These findings supported those of Nerad and Cerny 
(1993), who reported that departments with shorter times to degree and 
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higher completion rates were those in which more advısıng was offered, 
a student-advısor mentorıng relationship existed, and students were 
treated as Junior colleagues and partıcıpated ın social and academic 
activities of the department 

All participants from this cluster reported that obtaining significant 
results was not required for dissertations The dissertation proposal was 
considered a contract Once the advisory committee agreed on what the 
study was about and how ıt would be conducted and the student com- 
pleted what was described on the proposal, that was enough for a disser- 
tation Faculty members from this cluster expressed that non-significant 
results, although not desirable, still contributed to the body of knowl- 
edge 1n the field As long as students were able to explain what they did, 
how they conducted the investigation, why they thought the results were 
not significant and suggested new ways to conduct future research, that 
was considered sufficient for dissertation work 

Results on degree requirements and the relationship between course 
work and research skills differentiated this cluster from the rest of the 
clusters In high-short departments, degree requirements were deemed 
to have no effect on student success, and the course work was consid- 
ered oriented to developing research skills 

High-short departments were considered the most effective, 1n terms 
of the higher doctoral completion rate and shorter time to degree exhib- 
ited by them When the rate of completion for a department 1s low, stu- 
dents know that a high percentage of them might not finish the program, 
which could lead them to believe that achieving the degree requirements 
was too difficult, and thus they might feel unmotıvated to finish. By the 
same token, when the time students spend to earn a doctoral degree 1s 
long, the department's capacity to accept new students decreases, and 
thus the time it takes to incorporate new and qualified individuals into 
the workforce decreases 

In times when budget constraints prevail and technological and social 
demands for effective graduate education are increasing, ıt 1s crucial for 
departments to optimize the use of their educational resources The char- 
acteristics under which graduate education 1s carried out in the high- 
short departments should be considered by other departments that do not 
exhibit the same effectiveness ın terms of time-to-degree and comple- 
tion rate, in order to study the possibility of introducing changes ın their 
policies and procedures 

Low-short departments Results from low-short departments differed 
from those of high-short departments in terms of degree requirements, 
departmental orientation and advising, relationship between course 
work and the development of research skills, student-commıttee rela- 
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tionship, and attitudes toward students In terms of degree requirements, 
9 out of 10 people from this cluster made comments that suggested that 
this factor 1mpeded student success Difficulties in passing the prelimi- 
nary examinations and difficulties with the course work were reported as 
the most common reasons for leaving the program 1n those departments 

On the other hand, all people from this cluster reported that depart- 
mental orientation and advising ımpeded student progress No formal 
orientation was offered 1n either of the two departments within this clus- 
ter, and the weight of advising was left 1n the hands of the major advisor 
The lack of departmental orientation and advising bas been reported as 
negatively affecting student completion rates (Bowen & Rudenstine, 
1992, Golde, 1995, Nerad & Cerny, 1993) Therefore, the lack of de- 
partmental orientation and advising exhibited by these departments 
might explain, 1n part, their low completion rates 

In terms of student-committee relationship, all respondents 1n this 
cluster made more comments that suggested that this relationship had no 
effect, rather than that 1t promoted or ımpeded time-to-degree and com- 
pletion rates This result might be a consequence of the lack of partici- 
pation of committee members ın the graduate education process ın these 
departments For example, ın one department no dissertation proposal 1s 
required The research project 1s simply a decision made by the student 
and his or her advisor, which 1s then approved by the committee. In the 
case of the other department, the research proposal 1s presented once the 
student has completed a sufficient amount of empirical work that he or 
she can defend the proposal Participation by committee members was 
perceived as limited because the research advising 1s primarily a respon- 
sıbılıty of the major advisor Furthermore, the committee members con- 
ducted no formal periodic evaluations 1n these departments, which re- 
duces the possıbılıty of participation. Any advising provided by the 
members of the committee 1s left to the initiative of the students 

High-long departments Al factors that promoted time to degree and 
completion rates 1dentified 1n the high-short departments were the same 
for the high-long departments (financial support, departmental orienta- 
tion and advising, student-commuttee relationship, student-advisor rela- 
tionship, attitudes toward students, student participation, and peer sup- 
port), with the exception of requiring significant results in the 
dissertation and relation between course work and the development of 
research skills In fact, 1t was the only cluster where requiring significant 
results was deemed, by most of the people, as impeding student 
progress 

Different from departments ın the other clusters, where students can 
graduate with a dissertation that has negative findings, for students 1n 
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the high-long departments obtaining significant results was a require- 
ment to obtain the approval of the dissertation Though ıt is known that 
obtaining significant results 1ncreases the dissertation's possibility of 
publication, students expressed that this requirement often affected their 
time to complete the degree requirements, because when nonsignificant 
results are found, they have to change either the scope of the research 
project or the methodology followed 

These conditions might explain the long time to degree revealed in 
these departments It would be interesting to analyze whether the situa- 
tion 1s the same ın the rest of the departments within the cluster or 1f 1t 1s 
an exclusive characteristic of these two departments because their fields 
of study (chemistry and biochemistry) are similar This kind of analysis 
was beyond the scope of this study 

In terms of the relationship between course work and research, 7 out 
of 10 people made comments that suggested that this factor 1mpeded 
student progress Three of the faculty reported that the purpose of the 
courses was not to prepare students to do research, but to give them the 
necessary theoretical background ın the field They also said that the ac- 
tual learning of how to do 1ndependent research was gained through 
hands-on research, that 1s, working directly 1n the laboratory with a real 
research project This opinion was shared by 4 of the 6 students ınter- 
viewed One of the students said that most of what she learned in the 
courses was not directly related to what she was investigating, thus she 
had to learn additional material to conduct her research 

In terms of financial support, results from this cluster were similar to 
the two previous clusters, that 1s, the availability and kind of financial 
support was deemed more as a promoter than an 1mpediment of student 
success However, most of the students expressed that working as a 
teaching assistant had been a major factor that affected the time they 
spent to complete degree requirements 

Low-long departments Similar to the Jow-short departments, the ma- 
jority of the respondents 1n this cluster made comments that suggested 
that departmental orientation and advising and attitudes toward students 
1mpeded student success Moreover, this was the only cluster where stu- 
dent participation was perceived more as an 1mpediment than a promoter 
of student success Among the most common reasons mentioned by the 
respondents were conflicts among people, limited social and academic 
activities organized by the department, and lack of collaboration be- 
tween faculty and graduate students This situation, along with attitudes 
toward students, 1ndicated that the departmental climate was not good, 
which could explain the low completion rates exhibited by departments 
1n this cluster 
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In terms of financial support, 9 out of 10 people suggested that the 
kind of financial support offered by departments negatively affected stu- 
dent success In fact, it was the only cluster where financial support was 
perceived as an ımpedıment Similar to the high-long departments, the 
majority of the students from the low-long departments expressed that 
being a teaching assistant was one of the major factors that delayed their 
time to degree Thus, ıt might be a factor that explains the long time to 
degree exhibited ın this cluster 


Comparisons of Factors Between the Clusters 


Short-time versus long-time-to-degree departments Financial support 
and the relationship between course work and research were the factors 
where differences were found between these two groups of departments 
These factors seemed to influence time to degree, because a higher per- 
centage of comments that suggested they promoted success were re- 
ported by the short-time departments than by the long-time departments 

In terms of financial support, results 1ndicated that whether or not 
support was provided was not an 1ssue for most of the people, but the 
kind of financial support offered was 1mportant This result was ex- 
pected, for 23 out of 24 of the students who participated 1n this study 
had received some kind of financial support Considering that teaching 
assistantships were the most prevalent source of support for respondents 
1 the long-time departments, 1t 1s reasonable to suggest that this type of 
support might extend time to degree 1n those departments These results 
were consistent with previous findings that when students work as 
teaching assistants for a long time, they take longer to complete their 
doctoral degrees (Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992) 

It 1s important to mention that teaching assistantships were also the 
most common form of support for students in the short-time depart- 
ments Four out of 6 students from these departments reported that they 
had managed their time well and had been able to maintain their focus 
on their graduate work Evidently, individual capacity to organize and 
plan activities matters when 1t comes to time to degree Therefore, 1t 
should be interesting to further investigate the impact of teaching assist- 
antships on time to degree 

On the other hand, the majority (51%) of the comments reported by 
respondents from the short-time departments suggested that the relation- 
ship between course work and research promoted time to degree, 
whereas the majority (60%) of the comments from the long-time depart- 
ments suggested that 1t impeded time to degree This finding 1s consis- 
tent with the literature that reports that one of the major problems for de- 
laying completion of the doctoral degree was the lack of training to 
conduct independent research (Hansen, 1990) 
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High-versus low-completion-rates departments Departmental orien- 
tation and advısıng, and attitudes toward students were the factors where 
important differences between these two groups of departments were 
found In terms of departmental orientation and advısıng, high-comple- 
tion departments offered more orientation and advising to graduate stu- 
dents than low-completion departments 

It is important to mention that not only was more orientation and ad- 
vising provided by high-completion departments, but also more flexibil- 
1ty of the plan of study was observed in those departments, compared to 
their counterparts with low completion rates In the high-completion de- 
partments students had more options 1n terms of courses to choose ac- 
cording to their areas of interest, and the advisor played a more ınfluen- 
tial role in the elaboration of the plan of study 

In terms of attitudes toward students, 5296 of the comments made by 
interviewees from the high-completion departments suggested that this 
factor promoted success, and 4396 of the comments made by respondents 
from the Jow-completion departments suggested that ıt 1mpeded comple- 
tion rates Not only was the number of comments important to differenti- 
ate the 1nfluence of this factor on completion rates, but the kind of com- 
ments mented attention as well The most common words used to 
describe departmental environment by people from the high-completion 
departments were "supportive," “friendly,” “excellent,” and “collegial” 
The most common words used by people from the low-completion de- 
partments were "productive," “positive,” "competitive," and “accommo- 
dating " These comments suggested that the departmental environment 1n 
the high-completion departments was warm and supportive, whereas the 
environment 1n the low-completion departments was efficient and profes- 
sional It is reasonable to suggest that nurturance and support are more ef- 
fective in promoting student success than professionalism and formalıty 

These results were consistent with previous findings that when a fa- 
vorable departmental climate exists, the possibility of student comple- 
tion is higher. Golde (1994) concluded that having a nurturing commu- 
nity highly influenced student persistence. Baird (1990b), ın turn, found 
that peer relationships favored student integration, which 1n turn pro- 
duced a greater commitment to the field 

In relation to student-advisor relationship, this factor was considered 
as one that promoted student success ın all four clusters It 1s important 
to keep in mind that all students participating 1n this study were currently 
finishing their dissertations. Thus, they might be expected to have a good 
relationship with their advisors, which might have allowed them to per- 
sist 1n graduate school 

Finally, changing advisors was considered as an 1mpediment to suc- 
ceed 1n graduate school in all the four clusters This finding suggested 
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the crucıal role advısors play ın doctoral programs and the importance of 
matching student and advisor research interests and personalıtıes 
Changing the major advisor usually means changing the dissertation 
topic The consequences of these changes are worse, ın terms of time to 
degree, 1f the student switches advısors at later stages of the program 
Even ın cases where the student could continue working on the same re- 
search topic, the previous work usually had to be refocused, and major 
changes needed to be made to comply with the perspective of the new re- 
search advisor Such changes ımply an extension of time to graduation 

The exploratory nature of this research allowed the identification of 
factors that were not initially considered in the study When participants 
were asked to mention other influential factors, different from those re- 
lated to departmental policies and practices, 1n terms of student success, 
two new factors were revealed "student motivation" and "student abil- 
ity" Fifty-five percent and 38% of the participants mentioned “student 
motivation" and “student ability" respectively These results indicated 
that not only departmental factors but also personal characteristics of the 
students affect the possibility of completing doctoral requirements 1n a 
timely manner 

It 1s important to point out that 12 out of 16 faculty members ex- 
pressed that they knew by experience that having good grades and an ac- 
ceptable GRE score, which are the most common admission criteria, do 
not guarantee success at the graduate level One of the faculty said that 
he preferred a 3 2 motivated student rather than a 4 0 unmotivated stu- 
dent These results suggested the need of considering "student motiva- 
tion” within the admission policy 

Findings also showed that the 1mportance of these factors was per- 
ceived differently by faculty and graduate students. A higher percentage 
of the faculty (7596) mentioned “student motivation" as a major determi- 
nant of student success as compared to the percentage of students (42%) 
who made reference to 1t In terms of "student abılıty,” this factor was 
considered by 38% of the faculty as crucial to succeed at graduate 
school, whereas only 13% of students mentioned 1t among the most ın- 
fluential factors 

Differences 1n perception were also revealed when participants were 
asked to mention the most influential factors on graduate student suc- 
cess In general, professors tended to give more importance to student 
characteristics and graduate students considered departmental factors 
more crucial to earn a doctoral degree 1n a relatively short time More re- 
search ın this direction must be done to examine ın more detail differ- 
ences between faculty and student perceptions about the process of 
graduate education 
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Lımıtatıons of the Study 


Like all research, the present study had several limitations For one, it 
was limited to the analysis of departmental factors affecting graduate 
student success at one Institution Therefore, the findings are not gener- 
alızable to other university settings Instead, they should be 1deographi- 
cally interpreted 1n terms of particulars to the case, and tentatively ap- 
plied (Lincoln & Guba, 1985) Moreover, the purpose of this research 
was exploratory rather than confirmatory In consequence, the body of 
knowledge was not sufficient to test beliefs, only to explore them 

This study elicited 1nformation only from current graduate students 
who were working on their dissertations The analysis and differentia- 
tion of the influence of departmental factors on degree progress at dif- 
ferent stages of the graduate education process was beyond the scope of 
this investigation A more accurate idea of the factors affecting comple- 
tion rates would have been obtained 1f noncompletors had been included 
ın the sample, rather than limiting the study to students who were almost 
fimshing their doctoral studies 

Doctoral students who changed their majors, after initial registration, 
were not included ın the study It would be interesting to explore 1f de- 
partmental factors influenced the decision to change, which obviously 
extends the time to degree 

This study was conducted by interviewing people who volunteered to 
participate Other people declined to participate Thus, 1t is possible that 
the volunteers differed in some significant way from the nonvolunteers, 
hence affecting the results of the research 

In this study, two departments were randomly selected from each of 
the four clusters in order to enhance generalization of the results to the 
respective clusters Given that the median and the mean time to degree 
and completion rates were approximately equal, it is possible that more 
striking differences among departments could have been found by se- 
lecting the two most extreme departments ın each cluster instead of se- 
lecting departments randomly 

Despite these limitations, the present study made major contributions to 
the knowledge about differences among departments and the impact such 
differences have on graduate student progress and success This research 
also posed several pertinent issues to guide future research and practice 


Recommendations for Future Research 


Findings of the present research allowed us to identify several factors 
affecting time-to-doctoral-degree and completion rates at one institu- 
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tion The next step might be to operatıonalıze these factors 1n order to 
quantify their influence on student success and make statistical analyses 
and comparisons among departments 

Given the high percentage of students who did not complete their doc- 
toral studies at thus institution, more research needs to be conducted that 
describes patterns of attrition by department, desegregatıng attrition by 
stages of study, and identifying connections between departmental fac- 
tors and the levels of attrıtıon at various stages 

On the other hand, the influence of departmental factors on comple- 
tion rates may be further analyzed by comparing completors and non- 
completors In the same vein, the 1nfluence of departmental factors on 
time to degree may also be further studied through comparisons of ear- 
lier finishers versus late finishers 


Recommendations for Future Practice 


In terms of future practice, results of this study provided information 
that might be used to make institutional decisions in the departments 


A Designing of students” retention and improvement of quality of 
life policies. These policies might be oriented to put into practice 
formal orientation and advising programs for students from the 
beginning to the end of graduate education Some of the activities 
to be included ın those programs might be the following 

1 Atwo-semester orientation course where incoming graduate stu- 
dents receive information about the different degree programs, 
courses available, degree requirements, professional development 
issues, paper writing and publishing, applying for grants, and re- 
lated matters This kind of course provides new students the op- 
portunity to meet faculty and continuing students and have a 
clearer idea about how research 1s conducted 1n the department, 
funding opportunities, and overcoming of hurdles 1n graduate 
work 

2 Periodic seminars or colloquia to discuss issues related to the 
field These activities might provide students information about 
new research trends ın the field as well as the opportunity to meet 
scholars from other universities and share research 1deas within an 
academic environment These seminars might improve intensive 
learning, communication between students and faculty, and 1denti- 
fication with the disciplinary field 
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Dissertation workshops where graduate students could share their 
preliminary results, or concerns with the research they are conduct- 
1ng and receive feedback from faculty and other graduate students 
Institutionalization of social activities, at least two for each se- 
mester These kind of activities might improve communication 
among faculty and graduate students 1n an 1nformal environment 


The implementation of all these activities would facilitate a greater 
sense of collegiality and commitment and, consequently, might 1mprove 
retention at the graduate level 


B 


Designing of research policies oriented to implement several ac- 
tivities for shortening time to degree 

Revision of the study programs in order to regularly evaluate the 
relevance of course content to research demands This activity 
might consider the design of more flexible programs, so that there 
were not too many required courses for students Instead, the pro- 
gram of study might be organized by areas of Interest. 
Encouragement of students to select their research topic and 
major advisor no later than the second semester In this way, stu- 
dents will have the opportunity to work with their advisor on the 
preparation of the plan of study focused on the student's preferred 
area of specialization 

Formulation of guidelines for candidacy examinations and re- 
search work These guidelines would provide a clearer 1dea about 
faculty expectations of student performance Lack of clarity 
about faculty expectations and the enormous amount of material 
that 1s expected to be mastered 1n general examinations may re- 
sult in pushing the date of the exam back, which affects the tıme 
to degree. 

Offering research support to students who are 1n the latter stages 
of graduate study so that they can dedicate all their tıme to re- 
search activities, as opposed to working as teaching assistants 
Designing and 1mplementing evaluation policies oriented to con- 
tinuously monitor departmental performance to 1dentify road- 
blocks and plan actions to improve the success rates for graduate 
students 
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Book Reviews 


A Professional Professoriate Unionization, Bureaucratization, 
and the AAUP, by Philo A Hutcheson Nashville, TN 
Vanderbilt University Press, 2000 312pp $23 95 


MICHAEL A OLIVAS, University of Houston Law Center 


Inasmuch as ıt 1s the premier national higher education 
faculty organization, the AAUP should have spawned more scholarly attention 
than ıt has Richard Hofstadter and Walter P Metzger's classıc 1955 The Devel- 
opment of Academic Freedom in the United States examined the AAUP 1n the 
context of its work 1n academic freedom, while Ellen Schrecker's excellent 
1986 No Ivory Tower McCarthyism and the Universities charted the uneven- 
ness of the AAUP during hard ideological times Philo A Hutcheson's A Pro- 
Jessıonal Professoriate actually focuses upon the Association itself, particularly 
during tts rising involvement m collective bargaming 

If the AAUP did not exist, ıt would have to be created, for there 1s virtually 
no other faculty-driven counterweight to the many national admınıstrator-drı- 
ven associations, which tend to be organized either around prestige or around 
Institutional type Moreover, founded 1n 1914, the AAUP has had many glorious 
moments, particularly ın its codification of tenure and academic freedom 
processes and ın its spirited investigations into violations of academic freedom 
(its Committee A) and faculty governance (Committee T activities) One would 
expect more scholarly attention to the organization 1tself, but surprisingly little 
has emerged Regrettably, this book, though ıt has several reasons to recom- 
mend it, fails to capture the essence of the organization or even of collective 
bargaining Perhaps now that the AAUP files are no longer cluttering up Jordan 
Kurland’s office on 14th St N W in Washington, DC, and have been relocated 
and professionally archived at the George Washington University Library 
Annex ın suburban Maryland, someone will come ın and write the authoritative 
organizational saga of this exceedingly important organization A Professional 
Professoriate 1s not that book 

Even so, ıt has much to recommend ıt Hutcheson has ably captured the near- 
moribund decade of AAUP lethargy, from approximately 1946 to 1955, where 
virtually no Committee A investigations were undertaken and where the Assocı- 
ation leadership had little experience with academic freedom work—-AAUP’s 
core work Ellen Schrecker has written of this episode that General Secretary 
Ralph E Himstead suffered from a “strange pathology” (Schrecker, p 336) In 
addition, Hutcheson has read the dry-as-dust meeting minutes, extensive ınter- 
nal correspondence, and myriad associational reports on collective bargaining 
He recounts usefully how the AAUP changes from a scholarly society doing the 
Lord’s work for academic freedom to being inch by inch lured into collective 
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bargaining in the mid-1960s Though he does tell this tale well, there 1s not a 
full sense of the extent to which the organization wracked itself over this activ- 
ıty—causıng howls of protest from longtime members and compromising (at 
least at first) its academic investigations due to 1ts new role as organizer and 
trade union It is true that Hutcheson cites some of the loudest objections, charts 
the loss of membership and income, and notes the staunch loyalty of anti-cb 
forces who still reserved their efforts to sustain the organization even after los- 
ing this battle Heroes of this time (about 1966-1974) include Duke law profes- 
sor William Van Alstyne, a principled and assertrve AAUP leader who swal- 
lowed his strong anti-cb feelings and led the organization through its difficult 
transition But the major transformation tale does not come through 

The most disappointing portion of the book 1s its flat ending, where 1t peters 
out by distilling the period of “1976 to the early 1990s” into a desultory dozen 
or so pages The final chapter mentions current General Secretary Mary Burgan 
(with whom I served as the Association’s General Counsel for two terms ın the 
late 1990s), but skips over Ernie Benjamin, a campus labor leader who served 
as GS for a decade during this period. The Bloomfield College case, AAUP’s 
first big tenure-busting litigation, is barely mentioned Yeshiva, the real union- 
busting case, rates only a paragraph or two and 1s never really explained There 
is no mention of the rise of AAUP’s important governmental relations function 
(Full disclosure I served on Committee R and chaired ıt before I became AAUP 
General Counsel ) There 1s no mention of the Elections Committee having to 
overturn a national election in the 1990s due to campaign finance irregularities 
(As GC, I chaired the Elections Committee ) There 1s no mention of NEA/AFT 
merger talks or AAUP’s relationship with the other higher education unions 
(And what 1s ıt with the odd dating? He lists October 25, 1965 as “25 October 
1965 ” Also, the Index 1s so thin it 1s almost useless ) 

Of course, an author has to pick his or her own points of light, but these are 
major developments, as was the change in the Charter that allowed incumbent 
presidents to run for a second term, ıt was the first such election that the organı- 
zation had to void and rerun Just this last issue of Academe had a story about 
Jordan Kurland's having stepped down as director of the Commuttee A staff, a 
position he held for nearly thirty years Anyone hoping to write the definitive 
text on the AAUP should buy Jordan a six pack, turn on the tape recorder, and 
record his oral history They should tape Bill Van Alstyne, Jim Perley, Ernie 
Benjamin, Linda Ray Pratt, and the other important AAUP figures (Oddly, 
some of the reported interviews stretch back to 1986 ) But start by reading this 
book carefully 
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The rising cost of college and how to pay for ıt has recerved much attention in 
recent years, both from the popular press as well as from scholars and polıcy- 
makers In the last four years alone, books by Davis (1997), Fossey and Bate- 
man (1998), Kane (1999), Kosters (1999), McPherson and Schapıro (1998), and 
Mumper (1996) have covered much of the landscape of college affordabılıty 
Given this attention, along with the numerous scholarly articles and policy re- 
ports on the topic, one may wonder whether an additional volume 15 warranted 
The answer 1s yes, as demonstrated by the new book, Financing a College Edu- 
cation. How It Works, How It's Changing, edited by Jacqueline E. King of the 
American Council on Education 

King has collected 11 essays (some of which have been published 1n differ- 
ent forms elsewhere) on the topic of how students, their families, and society 
pay for college Each chapter, written by one or two nationally recognized aca- 
demics or policy specialists, presents a single piece of the complex puzzle that 
ıs the higher education financing scheme ın the United States today One of the 
book's key strengths lies in its combining of descriptive data with an analysis of 
the key public policies governing the financing of college The data descriptions 
are presented ın a manner that 1s accessible both to those experienced ın the 
subject matter and those who know of it only from the perspective of having 
paid a tuition bill in recent years Similarly, the policy analyses are useful ex- 
planations of the recent changes ın how public support 1s provided for postsec- 
ondary students The book's other strength 1s the collection of experts brought 
together to write on this topic I estimate their combined experience in the 
higher education policy arena to exceed two centuries, a body of knowledge 
that comes through clearly ın the book 

King has divided the book into two sections, labeled How Financing a Col- 
lege Education Works, and How Financing a College Education 1s Changing 
Another way to think of the sections 1s that the first provides much analysis of 
the data about how we pay for college, including the distribution of tuition 
prices paid and financial aid received by students from different socioeconomic 
backgrounds (John B Lee), the growth of student loans (Kenneth Redd), how 
the cost of college 1s divided between institutions on the one hand and students 
and their families on the other (Gordon Winston), and explanations of how the 
student aid industry 1s structured (Michael Mumper) and how needs analysis for 
financial aid 1s conducted (Sandy Baum) The chapters in the second half of the 
book provide analyses of the key federal policies related to the financing of 
higher education today and how those policies have changed ın recent years, ın- 
cluding merit-based versus need-based financial aid (Joseph Creech and Jerry 
Davis), tax policy as a source of student financial assistance (Thomas Kane, 
and Kristin Conklin and Joni Finney), nonfinancial factors that encourage col- 
lege attendance (Lawrence Gladieux and Scott Swaıl), the use of loans for fi- 
nancing college (Jacqueline King), and the changing politics of higher educa- 
tion at the federal level (Clayton Spencer) 
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This 1s not a traditional academic or scholarly book, you will find few refer- 
ences to theoretical frameworks from the disciplines of economics, political 
science, organizational behavior, or public policy ! Most of the other recent 
works in the field approach the topic primarily from a disciplinary perspec- 
tive—McPherson and Schapiro are economists, Mumper a political scientist, 
and Kane's work bridges both economics and public policy The chapters in this 
book approach the subject from an applied perspective and thus are a good 
companion to some of the more theoretical analyses of the subject 

The book could have been strengthened 1f 1t had paid more attention to the 
role of the states ın financing higher education The only aspects of state policy 
addressed 1n the book are an analysis of the impact on the states of the Taxpayer 
Rehef Act of 1997 (which established the federal HOPE Scholarship and Life- 
time Learning tax credits) and a discussion of the debate over merit-based ver- 
sus need-based aid 1n state scholarship programs Though both of these are im- 
portant issues, the book would have benefitted from a more detailed analysis of 
the ınteractıon between how the states fund higher education and establish tu- 
ition prices, and how federal financial aid policies work In 1996 state appropri- 
ations to higher education totaled $40 billion, or 2096 of the total revenues re- 
ceived by colleges and universities ın the country, and 36% of the total received 
by public institutions (National Center for Education Statistics, 1999) The 
states spent another $3 billion on scholarship grants for students that year In 
comparison, the federal government provided $6 billion 1n grants and fellow- 
ship funds (only 3% of the total revenue for all institutions) While state appro- 
priations have been declining as a source of support ın recent years (relative to 
other sources), the decisions that states make ın establishing levels of appropri- 
ation have a direct bearing on the tuition prices paid by students and their famı- 
hes The book's focus on federal policy issues 1s likely an outgrowth of the orı- 
entation of the chapter authors, most of them currently work 1n the Washington 
higher education policy community (or worked there until recently), and those 
who do not concentrate much of their efforts on federal 1ssues 

Financing a College Education 1s an excellent resource for academics, poli- 
cymakers, college leaders, and students of higher education It ıs well written 
and accessible, yet provides detailed analyses that will be valuable for anyone 
who wishes to understand a very complex and rapidly changing topic that 1s 
critical to higher education today 


Notes 


lOne exception ıs Gordon Winston's very interesting comparison of the economic 
theory of the firm to the economics of nonprofit higher education institutions 
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A great deal has been written about how people choose particular careers, with 
much of the vocational research largely focused upon developing models for fa- 
cılıtatıng the career choice process Emerging from this vocational research are 
several useful approaches that define career decision making as a rational 
process—one that follows the simple principle of matching careers with ındı- 
viduals who have competencies and traits that are consistent with achievement 
and happiness 1n those roles However, these rational approaches too often treat 
ambition as a fixed construct, using ıt merely as a guide to place an ındıvıdual 
1n a career, but 1gnoring its potential to fluctuate over time and its function as a 
source of career success and achievement As a result, how individuals’ profes- 
sional ambitions and the social dynamics and structure of the work environment 
interact—and how they operate independently— to shape a career has received 
httle attention ın the vocational literature 

In The Stars Are Not Enough, Hermanowicz examines the 1nterplay between 
the ambitions of sixty academic physicists and the culture of their academic de- 
partments as a way of asking more fundamental questions about career achieve- 
ment and satisfaction He provides a rich analysis of how ambition moves peo- 
ple to choose academuc careers, how work environments shape ambition and, 
ultimately, the type of work academic scientists conduct and how they define 
their careers Although he has focused specifically on the development of scien- 
tific careers, Hermanowicz 1s able to make more general statements about any 
1ndividuals whose professional lives are rooted 1n ambition, which he defines as 
the thought of, if not the active desire for, great accomplishment His funda- 
mental premise 1s that the desire for greatness, or the imagined possibility of 
what one could become, ignites a career and often sustains it (p 45) This 1s true 
for scientists as rt is for all occupations whose members are judged ultimately 
by lofty standards of originality, invention, and accomplishment Therefore, 
Hermanowicz tells the reader not only about the lives of scientists but about the 
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lives of all people whose calling sets them on “heroic quests and also about the 
wider culture that highly values a life course 1n which ambition plays the lead 
part" (p 36) Ultimately, Hermanowicz reveals what role ambition plays 1n peo- 
ples’ lives, the ways in which ambition 1s expressed over the life course, where 
ambition comes from, and how ambition might more easily flourish in some 
work places while being constrained, sometimes stymied, ın others (p 5) It 1s 
for these reasons that this book's conceptual utility, though originating 1n the 
sociology of science and manifestly of interest to vocational researchers or 
scholars conducting work on aspirations, will also appeal to those 1n higher ed- 
ucation who are concerned with a variety of other topics. In particular, this book 
speaks to scholars who are concerned with the issues surrounding faculty roles 
and rewards, academic or departmental cultures, faculty productivity, human 
development, and organizational change 


Academic Worlds and Moral Orders 


Based upon interviews, this study situates scientists! narratives 1n the socio- 
cultural contexts in which they work These contexts are comprised of three dis- 
tinct types of universities, which Hermanowicz labels “elites,” “pluralısts,” and 
*communitarians ” These three academic worlds promote what Hermanowicz 
calls distinct “moral orders" that define, sanction, orient, and guide appropriate 
ways of knowing and behaving for faculty members For example, elite 1nstitu- 
tions dictate as the basis for evaluating one's career success a strict adherence to 
the production of scientific knowledge and the development of a research 
agenda of international repute At the other end of the extreme, communitarian 
institutions are widely tolerant of great diversity 1n how scientists construe and 
pursue their careers, placing little emphasis upon research Pluralıst institutions 
achieve more of a balance ın defining faculty roles, being more tolerant than 
elite institutions, but less permissive than communitarian institutions 

Therefore, based upon commitment and identification with the production of 
scientific knowledge, these worlds fall into a spectrum that widens from a 
strictly homogenous definition of the work role for academics within elite insti- 
tutions to a highly variegated view of faculty work within communitarian insti- 
tutions What 1s interesting about this study 1s that Hermanowicz does not treat 
ambition in the way traditional vocational research has—as a fixed construct.— 
but instead he examines how these different academic settings influence 
changes ın scientists’ ambitions, professional identities and, as a result, what 
they accomplish in their careers 


Academic Worlds and Their Influence on Ambition 


In his analysis, Hermanowicz finds that the unfolding of scientific careers 
brings about change ın professional ambition and self-identities Scientists 
begin seeing themselves, and their prospects for achievement, 1n new ways 
They give their visions of the future a second look and often make major revi- 
sions These revisions are styled around the opportunities they find, and the ex- 
pectations they face, 1n their respective academic worlds (p 105) In all, scien- 
tists form one of three styles of outlooks on their futures Greater anticipation of 
mobility aspirations and status is more likely among scientists ın elite ınstıtu- 
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tions because elite scientists invariably remind one another that there 1s always 
something more to accomplish, thus fueling ambition to achieve 1n science 
Along these lines, it 1s easier among scientists in communitarian (and, to a 
lesser extent, pluralist) institutions to reduce ambition for scientific achieve- 
ment, or let go of it altogether, because others working around them have done 
the same (p 153) Simply put, Hermanowicz finds ın his study that, despite 
having comparable graduate school beginnings and socialization experiences, 
many cultural and social forces are at play within the academic worlds scien- 
tists work that serve to differentiate how they speak about their ambitions, and 
how their careers look in latter years 


Conclusion 


All educational institutions, along with many occupations, ideally act to raise 
the expectations and ambitions of the young Many do this deliberately, as a 
complex process of induction and socialization In these cases, schooling cre- 
ates an illusion of heroic individual performance, often moving people to aspire 
to greatness, to make their mark or assume a place in history (p 209) What 
Hermanowicz offers ıs a corrective view into the process of achieving ambi- 
tions and aspirations generally speaking Simultaneously, he specifically ıllu- 
munates just how subjective this process can be This subjectivity 1s rooted in 
the cultural variations of the organizations in which individual ambitions play 
themselves out In so doing, Hermanowicz compels higher education to exam- 
ine carefully the interplay between individual ambition, the way institutional 
cultures are defined, and the ultimate success, productivity, and achievement 
satisfaction of faculty 


Electronic Collaborators Learner-centered Technologies for 

Literacy, Apprenticeship, and Discourse, edited by Curtis Jay 

Bonk and Kira S King Mahwah, NJ Lawrence Erlbaum, 1998 408pp 
$99 95 ($49 95) 


ANN KOVALCHIK, Ohio University 


A great deal of magical thinking surrounds the use of information technologies 
ın education, initiatives to support on-line learning often unfold with an if-we- 
build-it-they-will-come philosophy of instruction Education leaders who de- 
scribe the presence of a computer with an Internet connection and a pair of 
speakers as a rich and stimulating environment for powerful learning fore- 
shadow a rhetoric of the virtual university Two unfortunate assumptions prevail 
in this narrative (1) that information technologies inherently have instructional 
value, and (2) that the delivery of information 1s a sufficient condition for learn- 
ing Electronic Collaborators offers ample evidence to demonstrate the fallac- 
1es of such magical thinking The authors collectively argue that the effective 
use of technology to support learning must be predicated on a soundly designed 
instructional effort Although their research on technology-supported instruc- 
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tion 1s occasionally redundant-and in some instances dated-the authors present 
a comprehensive theoretical framework for selecting technologies such as e- 
mail, the Internet, and the World Wide Web (WWW), multimedia, and data- 
bases for use 1n teaching and learning 

The book 1s itself represented as a model of the collaboration among twenty- 
two contributing individuals of Indiana University's (IU) Computer Conferenc- 
ing and Collaborative Writing Group Eleven of the fifteen chapters of the book 
describe 1nstructional design and development research conducted by faculty 
and graduate students currently or previously associated with IU's School of 
Education. Six of these chapters focus on technology-supported applications 1n 
postsecondary education, including a project conducted in Korea Four chapters 
highlight research on technology-supported instruction in three secondary 
school classrooms and ın one primary school classroom Also included is a 
chapter featuring the work of IU's Center for Educational Excellence and the 
design of digital learmng environments thematically anchored 1n adventure ac- 
tivities The first three chapters establish the common thread that links these 
projects Here the authors fix their theoretical footing Their unit of analysis is a 
learning experience defined as a constructivist, sociocultural, interactive, and 
collaborative endeavor 

All the authors of Electronic Collaborators ascribe to a tool-view of technol- 
ogy that defines information technologies by their conditions of use Accord- 
ingly, technology tools fall into three main categories (1) the computer as a sin- 
gle tool used by multiple learners, (2) tools such as electronic mail systems that 
facilitate asynchronous collaboration across time and space between learners, 
and (3) tools that facilitate synchronous or real-time conferencing between 
learners or that provide them with multiple modalities of communication. Crit- 
1cal to this view 1s that technology tools must be animated by the deliberate use 
of instructional strategies such as project-based learning, peer mentoring, ap- 
prenticeship, writing across the curriculum, and student self-reflection The au- 
thors' shared references to a consistent body of theory not only substantiates 
their insights, but ıt allows them to accentuate the central role that theory should 
have when designing technology-supported instruction Too often, the theoreti- 
cal moorings for instruction are disregarded as ancillary, when 1n fact, they 
should be the sole purpose of selecting technologies for instructional use It 1s 
this awareness that marks the difference between merely delivering 1nformation 
and designing instruction 

Each chapter includes a description of the educational context in which the 
research occurs, frames design and development of technology tools using one 
or more theoretical constructs such as scaffolding, and reports on the project 
outcomes 1n terms of both basic and applied principles of learning, such as the 
development of metacognıtıve skills through reflective practice or problem- 
solving analysis Theoretical foundations are well documented, and chapters 
are complete with examples, transcripts, screen-shots, tables of data, and visual 
models This 1s helpful, because many of the learning activities are centered on 
verbal exchanges and dynamic interaction among students or student-to- 
teacher Consequently, the authors are successful in presenting work that nei- 
ther shies away from formal and substantive theory or becomes laden with ab- 
stractions or reckless eclecticism 

Although each chapter also details methodological approaches to the re- 
search, the authors missed an opportunity to strengthen their contribution by in- 
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cludıng a chapter tyıng research methodology to the theory that frames their 
analysis This 1s addressed somewhat by the book's editors, who recognize that 
examining the learning process 1s particularly challenging 1n an environment 
where new technology tools are rapidly changing Qualitative data collection 
techniques, such as observations, are frequently used Somewhat less clear are 
the data analysis techniques used to interpret discourse and assert conclusions 

At a time when many tout information technologies as a solution to unidenti- 
fied needs and problems, Electronic Collaborators clarifies the problems before 
identifying solutions. In Rethinking University Teachıng A Framework for the 
Effective Use of Educational Technology, Diana Laurillard writes, “The most 
brilliantly designed educational materials can fat] completely 1f the same care ts 
not given to the way they are used" The work presented in Electronic Collabo- 
rators carries this same message Whereas Laurillard offers a critique of mısap- 
plied instructional theory and offers her own epistemology for knitting together 
theory, method, and application, the work collected by Bonk and King blends 
social and cognitive principles of learning to establish a theoretical framework 
that can handle the variable contexts of most learning situations 

The authors assume that readers have a certain level of familiarity with con- 
cepts from cognitive psychology Readers who are not schooled 1n cognitive 
psychology but are engaged 1n the design and development of technology-sup- 
ported learning should still find the book an accessible and generous source of 
information For anyone involved ın faculty development and instructional sup- 
port where technology integration 1s part of the institutional mission, this book 
provides the evidence needed to implement the vision For faculty 1t provides 
examples of how to use technology to address various 1nstructional problems, 
for administrators and support staff ıt broadens the context for using technology 
beyond its role as a delivery medium 
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Practitioners and scholars 1n higher education cannot help but notice the schol- 
arly productivity of Robert Rhoads Over the last ten years, Rhoads has con- 
tributed to the higher education literature by publishing eight single or 
coauthored books and copious articles His contributions to the field are sig- 
nificant 1n the areas of cultural politics and identity, community service, and 
queer studies 
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Rhoads’ book, Freedom's Web Student Activism in an Age of Cultural 
Diversity, follows his pattern of employing qualitative methodology to produce 
theory well grounded 1n data In this text, Rhoads presents an 1nformed, histor- 
1cal account of student activism 1n the last thirty years. Discussing both 1960s 
and 1990s student activism, he fills a historical gap concerning the 1960s, an 
era characterized by dısputatıon and controversy 

Rhoads conducted original, ethnographic field work to produce five case 
studies of 1990s student activism The cases, told 1n separate chapters and un- 
derscored with the theme of cultural diversity, ıllustrate student culture on five 
vastly different campuses yet linked by their 1ncidences of student activism 
Blending past and present, ethnography and history, Rhoads examined student 
activism 1n the 1990s through events at the University of Califorma-Los Ange- 
les, Mills College, Michigan State University, Pennsylvania State University, 
and Rutgers University 

Using skilled ethnographic techniques, Rhoads composed the cases using 
data collected from “formal and 1nformal interviews, open-ended surveys, par- 
ticipant observation, the use of key ınformants, document analysis, and the ın- 
terpretation of artifacts" (p x1) The data collection and analysis were guided by 
the following research questions "What meaning do students give to their par- 
ticipation ın campus demonstrations? And, What significance does multicul- 
tural student protest have for understanding the collegiate experience during the 
1990s?” (pp xı-xu) 

Although Rhoads obviously conducted fieldwork and archival analysis, 1t was 
unclear whether direct observation and interviews were the primary means of 
data collection ın each circumstance Some cases appear more informed and 
richly descriptive than others It 1s nearly impossible for researchers to anticipate 
student activism and even more difficult to arrange campus visits while the ac- 
tivism 1s occurring, but clarification about the details of the data collection 
would strengthen readers’ understanding A methodological appendix or final 
chapter could more clearly explain the details of the methods he used Regard- 
less, 1t 1s clear that Rhoads fulfilled the anthropological dictum of "being there” 
His stories read as if he had been either a first hand witness or had collected the 
data from and about actual participants ın the activism depicted ın this book 

The cases ın Freedom’s Web are engaging and interesting, for the author 
makes them come alive with vivid descriptions of the people who were involved 
and the actions they undertook Clear language conveys the activists’ motiva- 
tions and intentions, and description and interpretation blend in an artful depic- 
tion Freedom’s Web makes several notable contributions to the higher educa- 
tion literature conveying activism from the activists’ perspective, expanding 
vision of the multicultural movement, and linking the 1960s and 1990s 

Opinions about the successes and failures of campus activism abound in the 
higher education literature The people who offer comment about either 1960s 
or 1990s activism are often the faculty or administrators charged with respond- 
ing to the campus incidents Rather than from this top down perspective, 
Rhoads wrote from the vantage point of the activists, those who precipitated the 
protests The nght to judge the success or failure of the actions was not granted 
to faculty, administrators, and others entrenched in the power structure Rhoads 
did not concede the position of privilege (including the privilege of having a 
more represented voice in the research) to those responsible for ending the ac- 
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tivism The students and others directly involved ın the actıvısm spoke for 
themselves This actıvıst-centered perspective dıffers vastly from actıvısm ac- 
counts written by or for people seeking to control or contain these actions 

A second major contribution of this volume 1s the expanded interpretation of 
multıculturalısm Rhoads theorizes, “Where once having the opportunity to 
study at a college or university was seen as egualıty, a different vision has 
emerged over the last twenty to thırty years ın which one's presence on campus 
ıs only part of the solution" (p 228) Many ın the campus communities operate 
under the former, older paradıgm of diversity İn this approach, numbers of dı- 
verse students are emphasızed over fundamental cultural or organızatıonal 
change Assımılatıon and acculturatıon rather than transformatıon are the goals 
of diversity programs 

Instead of a philosophy based on diversification and adaptation to the exist- 
ing cultural environment, Freedom's Web shows students' unwillingness to ac- 
cept access and equal opportunity as the ultimate goal The activists in Rhoads’ 
book were protesting with the goal of ınstıtutıonal transformation They urged 
their campuses to accept the mission of social justice, to reflect more accurately 
the reality of multicultural America 

Rhoads' expanded view of multiculturalism and diversity 1ncludes a well-con- 
structed clarification about identity politics and self-esteem The antidiversity 
rhetoric of conservative media commentators and politicians encouraged the no- 
tion that actions spurred on by diversity movements (e g , affinity housing, eth- 
nically defined student groups, efforts to limit hate speech) were rooted ın a de- 
sire for higher self-esteem Rhoads skillfully debunks the myth that identity 
politics equals self-esteem Rather than rooting identity politics ın psychological 
concepts, he discusses the students’ motivation in terms of antiracism, visibility, 
and transformation These concepts are related to justice and equity rather than 
individual self-fulfillment and postadolescent growth Quoting from a Pennsyl- 
vania State University professor, Rhoads linked identity to hope and transforma- 
tion “Our best defense against bigotry 1s visibility, our greatest hope for change 
is neither assimilation nor silence, but identifying ourselves as people” (p 168) 

In Freedom’s Web Rhoads traces continuities between 1960s and 1990s ac- 
tivism He achieves this theoretical and practical link by offering the perspec- 
tive that The Civil Rights Movement 1s not a bygone era but a continuing human 
project From this point of view, cıvıl rights, far from dead, are a pressing con- 
cern — particularly on college campuses According to this perspective, the 
movement evolved from the 1960s through the 1990s to include campus Inttia- 
tives concerning social justice, legal challenges, and equal rights 

Linking the 1960s and 1990s 1s essential if the faculty, students, and admun- 
ıstrators are to understand current activism Student activists are acutely aware 
of and use protest techniques from the past The faculty and administration in- 
clude both participants and resistors of the earlier activism The legacy of 1960s 
activism 1s alive and well Rhoads offers conceptual links between the overlap- 
ping contexts of these two eras to build understanding and inform practice 

While recognizing the strengths and contributions of Freedom’s Web, there 
are areas that warrant comment Rhoads is an avid postmodernist who 1ncorpo- 
rates the themes of oppression, 1nequity, complexity, diversity, hegemony, and 
uncertainty into his text Although these postmodern considerations undoubt- 
edly characterize late twentieth-century life, this unidimensional approach can 
fall prey to confounding jargon and theoretical overdetermination Rather than 
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remaining open to the themes and complexities arising from the cases, Rhoads 
adopts an a priori postmodern lens through which to interpret the research 

Like any other perspective, postmodernism, despite tts complex view of 
human circumstances, 1s only one lens through which to interpret circum- 
stances Human action 1s, fortunately, complex and cannot be easily explained 
by any one point of view A single lens—even if that lens 1s postmodernism— 
cannot yield the complex understandings needed ın a postmodern world 

Rhoads’ writing is characterized by an abundance of nches Attempting to 
combine numerous ideas, historical accounts, and data, his writing suffers from 
an incomplete treatment of the central ideas being communicated Extraneous 
examples are offered that add little to the conclusions Extensive block quotes 
are presented when a more incisive choice of citation would have sufficed It 1s 
as 1f Rhoads has too much to say and struggles to decide what material to em- 
ploy In an attempt to be all inclusive, he uses everything The result 1s a text 
where massive amounts of literature are distilled and combined with original 
data to synthesize new interpretations Though this 1s a commendable endeavor, 
the resulting multitude of interpretations, some weak, can cloud as much as add 
to theoretical explanation and practical application The result 1s a text in which 
multitudinous ideas and interpretations tumble out Closer editing and attention 
to detail would yield deeper, more incisive mterpretatıon, extended reflection, 
and enlarged meaning 

The last chapter, “Collective Consciousness Toward an Activist Identity,” 1s 
an excellent example of this indiscriminate style Some incredibly interesting 
ideas were introduced the role of theory in action, faculty’s role in student ac- 
tivism, critical consciousness and transformation, and idealism as opposed to 
empiricism Any one of these ideas could fill an entire chapter But they are 
combined here ın a manner that leaves coherence and integration behind A 
fuller development of any one of these ideas would make a fine contribution to 
the higher education literature 

Despite the relatively minor critiques offered ın this review, I strongly rec- 
ommend Freedom’s Web for a variety of audiences The text can assist faculty, 
students, and administrators discern the important role played by campus ac- 
tıvısm Through this understanding, campus groups can avoid the mistake of 
taking action, determining policy, and perhaps harming students because their 
actions and policies are based on faulty assumptions 
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In this era of renewed attention to teaching, community colleges are often 
thought to be model Institutions Various characteristics contribute to this repu- 
tation, for example, faculty are not expected to do research, classes are small, 
and students receive personal attention 
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W Norton Grubb, the David Gardiner Professor in Higher Education at UC 
Berkeley and an expert on vocatıonal educatıon, and his coauthors (graduate 
students at the time) set out to examine more closely the community college as 
a teaching institution Their objective was straightforward “To make visible 1n- 
struction in an institution—the community college—where teaching is both 
particularly important and especially neglected” (p 1) (They argue that much 
of what they find is applicable to any type of postsecondary institution ) The au- 
thors base their analysis on their collective experiences and interviews and ob- 
servations of 257 community college faculty members and administrators 1n 32 
colleges 1n 11 states Throughout, the authors use quotes from teachers and 
notes from classroom observations 

Honored but Invisible, the account of their efforts, challenges to its very core 
the 1dea that community colleges are teaching colleges Defining a teaching 1n- 
stitution as one “in which teaching 1s a collective and institutional responsibil- 
ity, rather than an individual activity by isolated 1nstructors"(p 12), Grubb and 
his associates argue that, despite rhetoric to the contrary, teaching in commu- 
nity colleges 1s an individual activity that receives little systematic attention 
The authors look to teaching as the binding force that can reenergize and refo- 
cus these critical colleges and to reform of teaching and related institutional 
practices as necessary for reconciling the conflicting demands on community 
colleges ın the twenty-first century 

The book has ten chapters In the first five Grubb and his coauthors outline 
major approaches to pedagogy and definitions of “good teaching” (Chapter 1), 
discuss teaching practices in typical (Chapter 2) and occupational classrooms 
(Chapter 3), consider literacy practices in the classroom (Chapter 4), and exam- 
ine instruction in developmental and remedial classrooms (Chapter 5) In Chap- 
ter 6, the authors take on the dilemma of standards and content in the community 
college classroom, and ın Chapter 7 they showcase several community colleges 
that are teaching colleges Chapters 8 and 9 deal with institutional and policy in- 
fluences on teaching in community colleges, respectively The concluding chap- 
ter presents alternative futures for the community college as a teaching college 

The study explodes several commonly held beliefs about community colleges 
First, the authors argue that the only defensible meaning of “teaching ınstıtu- 
tion” ın the typical community college context 1s that faculty teach alot They re- 
port example after example of bad, mostly traditional or didactic, teaching! by 
faculty members who are isolated from their colleagues and who work ın institu- 
tions that give little attention to teaching The authors do describe instances of 
effective teaching and some colleges that can rightly be described as teaching 1n- 
stıtuttons The good teaching described ın the book 1s typically student-centered 
and/or takes place 1n learning communities. In other words, successful teaching 
1n community colleges (as defined by the authors) values collective practices and 
student engagement and does not sacrifice standards or content 

Second, 1t comes as no surprise that community college teachers learn to teach 
primarily by trial and error However, the absence of collegial cultures where fac- 
ulty might receive support for teaching 1n many of the colleges studied 1s surpris- 
ing The authors view lack of collegiality as a particularly serious problem be- 
cause they see collegıal conversations about teaching as a key to 1mproving 
teaching This recommendation 1s in line with the recommendations of various 
AAHE projects advocating teaching circles as one way of improving teaching 
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However, such a solution seems simplistic when discussed, as it 1s ın the book, 
before institutional influences on teaching are discussed If teaching doesn’t bind 
community college faculty together, the authors ask, what, 1f anything, does? 

Third, mstructional practices in many remedial classrooms appear to be defi- 
cient The authors present numerous examples of faculty who view literacy as 
“drill and kill” (p 181), rather than as a social practice (their preference) The 
book raises many difficult questions about the open access nature of community 
colleges and reasonable expectations for remedial education Much of the con- 
tent in the remedial classrooms portrayed seemed to be on the elementary or Ju- 
nior high level How can community colleges claim the status of colleges and 
yet deal with students who do not know “that a 1s not a verb" (p 181)? Should 
such low level instruction be “rescued from its second-class status” (p 174)? 
The treatment of teaching in remedial/developmental classrooms contributes an 
important perspective often missing 1n the policy discussion surrounding reme- 
dial/developmental education 

Fourth, contrary to popular belief, community colleges “do not use their 1n- 
stitutional policy and resources to improve the quality of instruction” (p 281) 
Structural features of community colleges, such as open access and an empha- 
sis on credit hour production, make ıt difficult for faculty to uphold standards 
Teaching load policies, personnel practices, preparation and faculty develop- 
ment all work against encouraging an emphasis on teaching In fact, one of the 
more surprising findings of this book 1s that teaching 1s not highly valued ın the 
hiring process Faculty development 1s described as “unfocused and thought- 
less ” Grubb concludes that 15 out of 22 colleges studied ın depth showed little 
evidence of Institutional commitment to teaching 

Honored but Invisible 1s an important book that should be read by anyone ın- 
terested in community colleges and college instruction It 1s a must read for 
community college presidents, deans of instruction, and faculty As the authors 
themselves note, with exception of Richardson, Fisk, and Okun’s (1983) Liter- 
acy ın the Open Access Classroom, there 1s almost no research that looks at ac- 
tual instructional practices in community colleges Most scholarship on teach- 
ing ın community colleges 1s prescriptive O'Banion's recent publication 
(1999), Launching a Learning-Centered College, 1s an example Although ım- 
portant, this information alone can not ımprove teaching ın the absence of sup- 
portive institutional policies and instructional practices 

The authors bring to their work an overriding commitment to the mission of 
the community college as an open access, “second chance” institution The au- 
thors see their contribution as fitting somewhere between the typically celebra- 
tory research on community colleges and the more critical body of research as 
represented by Brint and Karabel (1989), Clark (1960), London (1978), and 
Seidman (1985) The uniqueness of this study 1s its focus on instruction 

There are a few problems with the book that merit consideration The text 
has a critical and evaluative tone to 1t—the authors seem particularly critical of 
faculty Discussion of innovative practices and good teaching occupies a seem- 
ingly rather small portion of the author’s attention Although they mention 
some of the forces affecting teaching ın the introduction, it 1s only ın the later 
chapters that the authors address the institutional contexts in which teaching oc- 
curs The negative tone of the first chapters may discourage readers from per- 
sisting to Chapters 8 and 9 
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The tone of the book 1s negative, but that does not make the findings any less 
valıd Communıty colleges cannot afford to dismiss the findings of this study 
They have been able to slough off the criticisms of authors such as Brint and 
Karabel by citing their strong teaching mission and focus on student develop- 
ment The negative image of teaching that emerges from Honored but Invisible 
unfortunately provides additional fuel to the critics’ arguments by suggesting 
that community colleges shortchange the students who most depend on them 
through neglect of their most fundamental activity—teaching This study 
should encourage self-examination among even those colleges that think of - 
themselves as teaching institutions 

Some of the negativity and evaluative tone might have been avoided had the 
authors employed a different narrative style Ostensibly a qualitative study, the 
write-up does not really have the flow and wholeness about it that one might 
like to see ın a qualitative work Rather than being so pointedly evaluative, the 
authors might have softened their message by creating a narrative that engaged 
readers in a richly descriptive account around themes, leaving readers to make 
evaluative judgments 

The authors do not sufficiently consider the role of students ın teaching Stu- 
dents appear as the victims of poor K-12 schooling or lousy community college 
teaching Although we might not agree with Sack’s portrayal of community col- 
lege students in Generation X Goes to College (1996), he provides a picture of 
students who actively shape their educational environment (albeit negatively) 
that Grubb does not consider This has the effect of making the book seem even 
more one-sided If students fail, 1t is because they are the victims of poor teach- 
ing Even without student interviews, the authors could have discussed the stu- 
dent role more fully 

Finally, the title does not seem to fit the contents of the book That faculty are 
invisible 1s clear, but “honored” does not seem to accurately reflect the attitude 
toward community college teachers the authors present According to their data, 

i teaching 1s rarely honored as ıt should be 

“= ",- Despite these criticisms, Honored but Invisible 1s an important contribution 
to our understanding of actual instructional practices and the influences that can 
help bridge the gap between the rhetoric and practice of teaching colleges 


Notes 


lFailing empirical evidence about effectiveness of different teaching methods, Grubb 
etal base their judgments of good and bad teaching on how students react to the classes 
they observed 
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Before the 1990s, book-length treatments of research on college-choice behav- 
1or were dominated by the perspectives of quantitative methods (see for exam- 
ple, Manski & Wise, 1983, Paulsen, 1990, Zemsky & Oedel, 1983) However, 
during the 1990s several book-length reports of research on college choice have 
broken through the confinements of earlier traditions, utilized qualitative meth- 
ods, and helped us to see more clearly the richly textured nature of the individ- 
ual and social dimensions of student behavior when choosing whether or not to 
attend college and which college to attend (see for example, Levine & Nidiffer, 
1996, McDonough, 1997) 

In Going to college, Hossler, Schmit, and Vesper have carried us another big 
step forward with a well-written report of their nine-year longitudinal study of 
the college-going, decision-making behavior of high-school students ın-Indı- 
ana They combined both quantitative and qualitative methods ın their analysis 
of the surveys of nearly 5000 students and their parents and interviews of a sub- 
set of 56 students and their parents, conducted between 1986 and 1994 i 
A particular strength of this study is the impressive nature and sheer magnitude 
of the data set they used, both in terms of the numbers of students and parents 
surveyed and interviewed and the number of years over which the study was 
conducted This database has ıts foundation ın the activities of the Indiana Ca- 
reer and Postsecondary Advancement Center (ICPAC), which 1s an exemplary 
program In addition to its many other important contributions, this book will 
bring this pioneering postsecondary encouragement experiment to the attention 
of administrators and policymakers nationwide 

As the authors point out, the college-going decisions made by adolescents ın 
this country are among the earliest and most important of “noncompulsory de- 
cisions” that mark the transitions of adolescents from childhood to early adult- 
hood In Going to college, the authors "explore how students and their parents 
negotiate these important decisions [and] examine the 1nfluences on, the 
characteristics of, and the outcomes of their decisions" (p 2) The book 1s 
arranged into four major parts, plus a concluding chapter and an appendix, with 
each of the first three parts corresponding to one of the three primary phases of 
the college choice model the authors use to organize their findings predisposi- 
tion, search, and choice The fourth part of the book examines the actual 
achievement experiences of students after high-school graduation in relation to 
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earlier educational aspirations. Each of the first three parts of the book contains 
two chapters In each instance, the first chapter presents the experiences of each 
of eight individual students as their educational plans evolve during their high- 
school years The second chapter 1n each part reports and analyzes the findings 
from survey and interview data, which constitute the bulk of the data from the 
overall longitudinal study The stories of the experiences of each of the ındıvıd- 
ual students present rich and detailed accounts, m a personal and compelling 
tone, that serve as vivid illustrations of the prominent themes and patterns re- 
vealed ın the analysis of the survey and interview data The ınterplay and syn- 
ergy between the vivid portrayals of the eight high-school students and the 
broad and sweeping empirical portrayal of the decision-making process based 
on analysis of the overall database constitute distinctive and unparalleled fea- 
tures of the study reported 1n this book 

Part one of the book examines the predisposition stage of college choice, 
based on students' experiences 1n the ninth grade, and analyzes the factors— 
mainly parental encouragement, followed by student achievement—that ınflu- 
ence the ways students formulate their postsecondary educational aspirations 
Part two examines the search stage, which occurs during the sophomore and ju- 
nior years, as students begin to examine postsecondary alternatives more seri- 
ously, become more active 1n their search for information, and are more likely 
to reach beyond parents to consult with teachers and counselors Until now, this 
stage had been the least examined and understood of the three primary stages of 
choice behavior Finally, this impressive study—using an 1nformation-process- 
ıng perspective and a large longitudinal data set—breaks new ground ın its thor- 
ough examination of the tenth and eleventh grades of high school and substan- 
tially advances our understanding of search-stage behavior 

Part three focuses on the pivotal senior year, during which time the average 
number of colleges considered by students decreases, their consideration sets 
become more focused, and the shift from reliance on internal toward more ex- 
ternal sources of 1nformation—first observed during the junior year—becomes 
a sustained trend The authors explain that “developmentally, [the students] are 
making the break from relying on their parents to make decisions for them, 
[but] as students move closer to making their postsecondary matriculation deci- 
sion, they seek information and opinions from peers, teachers, and counselors 
both about college attributes and about specific institutions” (p 87) 

Part four examines the extent to which students actually attend college in 
ways consistent with earlier aspirations, noting that although the levels of 
parental education and income are not so important ın the earlier phases of as- 
piration formation, these variables become significant factors in expanding or 
constraining actual postsecondary choices In their concluding chapter, the au- 
thors summarize the findings of their study regarding the predisposition, search, 
and choice stages, as well as the actualization of plans, and present implications 
of the findings for parents, high-school teachers and counselors, college admis- 
sions personnel, university administrators, and public policymakers, regarding 
their roles 1n shaping college-going behavior 

The first section of the appendıx presents a concise review of literature on 
models of college choice, their intellectual heritage, and the perspectives these 
models have brought to the study of college choice Several of these theoretical 
perspectives clearly play a central role ın the study and its findings as presented 
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ın the book the economic model, status attainment, information-processing, 
and the three-phase model of college choice that 1s used to frame and organize 
the presentation throughout the text However, some readers may feel that the 
concepts of cultura] capital and habitus that are introduced in this section might 
have been more fruitfully employed by the authors in interpreting the complex 
findings of their nine-year longitudinal study 

The remainder of the appendix 1s devoted to issues related to sampling, ın- 
strumentation, and techniques of data analysis The data set upon which this 
study 1s based 1s one of the richest ever constructed and used to study college 
choice behavior, but there are still some possible methodological limitations in 
the areas of sampling, 1nstrumentation and data analysis However, most readers 
are likely to feel comfortable when confronted with these issues, because the au- 
thors have done a competent and thorough job of identifying the most problem- 
atic limitations, considering the probable implications and consequences of such 
lumitations, and warning and advising the reader to consider them seriously 
when interpreting the results and their implications for practice and future re- 
search Many of the findings reported in the book are based on multivariate 
analyses about which no details are reported in either the text or the appendix, 
and some readers may wish there were a more technical appendix to present such 
details However, the authors have done a consistent, even comprehensive, job of 
citing a series of previously published and more specific reports of research ın 
which such details were presented Therefore, 1t is up to the interested reader to 
examine those references and the relevant details as necessary or desired 

The audience for this book should be diverse and large It 1s written in a 
highly accessible fashion and style and is organized according to a familiar se- 
quence of events 1n the life of a high-school student considering college atten- 
dance Therefore, individuals from various different backgrounds and perspec- 
tives—such as high-school teachers and counselors, college admissions 
counselors, enrollment managers, institutional researchers, other academic and 
student affairs administrators, policymakers at the federal, state, and ınstıtu- 
tional levels, as well as higher education researchers—will all find the book to 
be accessible and quite useful for each of their respective purposes 
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